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ALFONSO  XIII.  OF  SPAIN. 

The  young  King  of  Spain  will  shortly  realise  what  he  not  long 
ago  declared  to  be  the  great  wish  of  his  life,  to  visit  England  as 
the  guest  of  King  Edward  YII. 

His  extreme  youth,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  early 
accession  to  the  throne,  would  secure  the  sympathetic  welcome 
of  English  people  of  all  classes,  even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons 
to  arouse  special  interest  in  this  first  visit  of  a  King  of  Spain 
to  our  shores  since  Philip  II.  came  as  Prince-Consort. 

It  is  but  thirty  years  since  his  father  w’as  a  student  at  Sandhurst, 
and  by  one  of  those  amazing  and  sudden  changes  which  char¬ 
acterise  Spanish  politics,  w’as  called  to  the  throne  which  it  was 
thought  had  been  for  ever  wrested  from  his  family.  The  pathetic 
story  of  the  life  of  the  best  king  Spain  has  known  for  long  years 
must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many.  Still  a  child  when  his 
mother,  Isabel  II. ,  was  dethroned  by  the  will  of  her  people  in  1868, 
he  was  educated  in  France,  Austria,  and  finally  in  England,  and 
was  only  seventeen  when  Martinez  Campos  proclaimed  him  King 
in  1875.  He  had  been  educated,  in  fact,  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
and  had  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  seeing  the  w'orld  as 
others  see  it,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Court. 

Spain  had  nominally  possessed  a  Constitution  since  1812,  but  it 
was  in  name  only ;  the  reality  in  the  time  of  Isabel  II.  was  abso¬ 
lutism  in  the  hands  of  a  Palace  Camarilla  and  the  priesthood.  All 
this  had  been  cleared  away  by  the  bloodless  Eevolution  which 
Spaniards  still  speak  of  as  “  La  Gloriosa,”  and  Alfonso  was  called 
to  the  throne  as  a  strictly  constitutional  monarch ;  and  as  such 
ruled,  and  ruled  well. 

He  himself  took  part  in  the  war  which  once  for  all  put  an  end 
to  the  machinations  of  the  Carlist  Pretender,  w’ho  had  for  so  long 
steeped  his  country  in  blood  and  in  fratricidal  enmity,  confiscated 
the  special  “  fueros”  of  the  Basques,  wTich  had  given  them  the 
position  of  “  a  little  Eepublic  in  the  midst  of  a  Monarchy,”  and 
equalised  the  rights  of  a  united  Spain.  His  marriage,  for  love 
alone,  to  the  young  cousin  who,  though  personally  beloved  by  his 
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people,  was  objected  to  as  Queen  for  political  reasons,  ended  : 
tragically,  after  a  few  months,  by  the  death  of  the  girl-wife,  and  ! 
after  a  time  he  married  again,  to  please  his  people,  the  Austrian 
Archduchess,  who  has  so  well  filled  the  difficult  post  of  Regent  ! 
during  the  minority  of  her  son.  He  died,  while  still  in  his  first  ! 
youth,  after  a  short  illness,  leaving  two  young  daughters  and  ! 
the  possibility  of  a  third  child  :  Alfonso  XIII.  was,  in  fact,  born  a  [J 
King  six  months  after  his  father  had  been  laid  in  his  grave.  iJ 
His  experience  of  life  has  been  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  his  : 
father  ;  the  only  resemblance  is  that  while  Alfonso  XH.  was  called  i 
to  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen ,  his  son  took  the  oath  I 
to  observe  the  Constitution — for  there  is  no  ceremony  of  coronation  !  j 
in  Spain — when  only  sixteen,  and  he  has  only  just  reached  his  ■ 
nineteenth  birthday.  Spaniards  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest  | 
in  their  boy-King  from  the  time  when  his  birth  was  so  anxiously  ? 
waited  for,  and  it  was  yet  unknown  whether  the  Princess  of  jJ 
Asturias,  the  eldest  child  of  Alfonso  XII.,  would  be  superseded  as  I 
heir  to  the  throne  by  a  boy,  or  proclaimed  as  Queen.  Great  were  j 
the  rejoicings  when  a  King  was  born  and  all  doubts  were  set  at  Ij 
i-est.  For  long,  however,  the  boy  was  delicate  and  gave  little  p 
promise  of  growing  up  to  be  the  fine,  tall,  and  alert  youth,  full  of  I 
vigour  and  animal  s[)irits,  that  we  see  him  to-day.  It  is  due  to  the  j 
wise  care  of  the  Queen-Regent  that  this  is  so.  She  has  never  ij 
allowed  anything  to  interfere  with  the  strict  rules  she  laid  down  I 
to  ensure  that  while  he  was  being  taught  all  that  was  necessary  for  ^ 
an  ordinary  well-educated  youth  of  the  present  day,  and  much  j| 
beside  that  his  position  as  king  of  a  great  nation  made  desirable,  | 
he  should  lead  a  healthy,  open-air  life  with  ample  recreations  of  i 
a  kind  likely  to  build  up  a  somewhat  delicate  constitution.  The 
result  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  her,  and  the  wisdom  of  keep-  i! 
ing  him  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  irresponsible  life  strictly  to  * 
the  routine  of  his  studies  and  his  boyish  recreations,  even  at  the  =• 
risk  of  making  him  somewhat  of  a  stranger  to  his  people,  is  fully  1 
justified.  ij 

When  Maria  Christina  of  Austria  was  proclaimed  Rt'gent  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  before  the  birth  of  the  child  on  whom  j 
so  much  depended,  she  was  ably  and  chivalrously  aided  by  the  ^ 
^Ministers,  who  sank  all  political  rivalry  before  the  pathetic  f; 
situation  of  a  woman  borne  down  by  sharpest  adversity  but  bravely 
struggling  to  do  her  duty  to  the  nation  ;  and  she  quickly  gained  the  j; 
respect,  as  she  already  had  the  sympathy,  of  her  people,  by  the 
strictness  with  which  she  observed  the  Constitution ,  and  the  in-  [ 
finite  care  which  she  devoted  to  bringing  up  her  boy  to  be  a  worthy  s! 
successor  to  the  father  whom  she  had  so  dearly  loved.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  Alfonso  is  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  that  he  con- 
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stantly  refers  to  the  father  whom  he  never  saw ,  but  whom  he  has 
been  brought  up  to  revere. 

The  home  life  in  the  Palace  has  alw^ays  been  one  of  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  quiet  routine  ;  no  festivities  of  any  kind  have  been  held 
there  since  the  death  of  Alfonso  XII.  ;  the  whole  life  of  the  Queen- 
Recent  has  been  absorbed  in  the  care  of  her  children,  especially 
that  of  the  King.  Her  own  apartments  were  situated  beneath 
those  of  the  boy,  with  a  private  staircase  leading  up  to  them,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  the  responsibility  of  servants  or  attendants ; 
the  Queen  herself  constantly  superintended  the  daily  care  of  the 
child,  and  would  steal  softly  up  many  times  before  retiring  to  rest 
herself  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right.  During  the  somew'hat 
severe  illness  which  the  boy-King  suffered  when  still  a  small  child, 
she  allowed  no  one  to  nurse  him  but  herself. 

Spaniards  seemed  never  to  weary  of  buying  portraits  of  their 
voung  ]\Ionarch ;  surely  no  one  has  ever  been  more  continuously 
photographed.  As  a  perfectly  hairless  baby,  as  an  infant  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  as  a  curly-hairod  boy  in  his  first  greatcoat,  in  fact 
in  every  stage  of  grow’th  and  change  of  costume,  until  he  appeared 
in  full  military  or  naval  uniform ,  or  on  horseback  reviewing  his 
troops. 

Many  were  the  stories  told  of  his  childhood  ;  one,  which  is  well 
known,  shows  so  much  the  characteristic  determination  of  his  later 
years  that  it  is  worth  repeating  here.  While  still  a  child  in  the 
nursery,  his  governess  rebuked  him  for  putting  his  knife  in  his 
mouth,  “  Gentlemen  never  eat  like  that,”  she  said. 

“But  I  am  a  King,”  remarked  the  child. 

“Kings  still  less  put  knives  in  their  mouths,”  said  the  governess. 

“  This  King  does  !  ”  was  the  reply. 

While  he  was  still  also  quite  a  small  boy  the  Madrid  newspapers 
rang  with  a  story  which  showed  both  his  own  disposition  and  the 
care  which  his  mother  took  to  foster  kindness  and  thought  for 
others.  The  Royal  children  were  playing  in  the  gardens  of  the 
I  Palace,  which  overhang  the  steep  decline  to  the  Manzanares,  the 
resort  of  the  laundresses  of  Madrid,  whose  children  may  always  be 
seen  playing  on  the  banks  w’hile  their  mothers  dam  up  the  river 
water  and  cleanse  their  linen  in  this  primitive  wash-tub.  Down 
below  was  a  group  of  these  poor  children  playing,  probably  at  bull- 
tight,  in  which  game  one  boy  will  be  ferocious  in  a  pair  of  horns 
made  of  sticks  with  the  curled  shavings  from  a  carpenter’s  bench 
twisted  round  them.  After  a  time  the  group  dispersed,  thinking  of 
some  fresh  game  to  play,  and  all  ran  away  but  one  little  girl,  who 
being  lame  could  not  keep  up  with  them.  Finding  herself  alone 
and  deserted,  the  little  mite  leaned  against  the  wall  sobbing  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  The  King,  who  had  been  watching  the 
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game,  became  furious,  he  would  do  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  to 
the  selfish  runaw'ays,  and  insisted  that  his  gentleman-in- waiting 
should  go  down  to  the  deserted  child  and  bring  her  up  to  him. 
This  was  done,  the  Eoyal  children  gathered  round  her  and  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  tell  them  her  sorrow ,  while  they  consoled  her  with 
their  own  toys  and  various  good  things  dear  to  small  people.  The 
Queen-mother,  who  was  by  this  time  on  the  scene,  approved  of 
all  her  boy  had  done ,  and  suggested  to  him  in  addition  that  as 
the  child  was  lame  they  should  send  for  her  parents  and  try  to 
find  out  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  cure  her,  or,  if  not,  to 
provide  anything  that  might  be  necessary  to  make  the  best  of  her 
calamity.  This  w’as  done,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  King,  and 
permanent  provision  was  made  for  the  future  of  the  little  cripple. 

As  the  boy  grew  older  and  stronger  it  was  the  Queen’s  care  to 
select  worthy  and  capable  instructors  in  every  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  needful  for  a  well-educated  youth  of  the  present  day,  and  in 
others  w’hich  wxre  specially  necessary  for  him  in  view'  of  the 
position  he  occupied,  and  the  certainty  that  at  a  very  early  age  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  He  w'as  accustomed  to  rise  early  winter  and  summer, 
and  his  day  w.'as  divided  into  regular  hours  for  study,  with 
ample  times  for  outdoor  exercise  and  the  practice  of  all  manly 
sports,  under  the  supervision  of  instructors  chosen  not  only  for 
their  efficiency  in  their  various  subjects,  but  for  their  suitability 
as  companions  to  the  boy  during  the  most  impressionable  years  of 
his  life.  Besides  Don  Patricio  la  Guerre  de  Tejada,  who  was  his 
general  master  of  studies,  he  had  two  military  professors,  Don 
Miguel  Gonzales  de  Castejon  and  Don  Juan  Lorica ;  political 
economy  and  law'  were  under  the  charge  of  Don  Vicente  Santa- 
Maria  de  Paredes,  Professor  of  the  Central  University;  natural 
history  and  science  were  presided  over  by  Don  Francisco  de  P. 
Arrillaga,  and  he  had  besides  w'ell-chosen  teachers  for  French, 
English,  draw'ing,  music,  gymnastics,  riding,  fencing,  and  military 
instruction. 

The  apportioning  out  of  each  day’s  duties  shows  how  practical 
and  consistent  his  studies  w'ere.  He  rose  at  seven,  and  after  a 
cold  bath  had  half  an  hour’s  practice  in  hygienic  gymnastics, 
afterwards  breakfasting  w'ith  the  Queen.  From  nine  to  ten 
languages,  alternate  days  being  given  to  English  and  French, 
w'hich  he  w'as  also  accustomed  to  use  in  conversation,  German 
he  learned  as  his  natural  language  in  the  same  manner  as  Spanish ; 
from  ten  till  eleven  he  rode  in  the  Casa  de  Campo  or  in  El  Pardo, 
at  eleven  military  exercises  with  the  drill  sergeant,  at  twelve 
luncheon,  which  he  took  with  his  military  instructors,  at  one 
drawing  or  German  alternately,  at  tw'o  either  military  practice 
or  recreation,  from  half  past  three  to  half  past  four  a  lesson  in 
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universal  history ,  or  a  fencing  class  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age 
who  shared  these  and  his  military  practice,  from  half  past  five  to 
half  past  six  political  economy  and  administration.  Once  a  week 
general  literature  and  classics.  After  dinner  at  half  past  seven, 
he  had  his  music  lesson,  and  retired  to  rest  at  half  past  nine. 
Truly  a  full  day,  but  so  much  of  it  was  really  recreation  to  him 
and  so  much  in  the  open  air  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
found  irksome,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  gain  in  strength 
showed  that  the  life  suited  him  well. 

All  his  instructors  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  him,  and  so 
indeed  are  all  those  who  have  been  brought  into  close  contact 
with  him.  At  some  period  time  has  been  found  for  him  to  make 
a  practical  and  experimental  acquaintance  with  agriculture ,  which 
he  learned  on  the  large  Eoyal  estate  of  El  Pardo,  which  extends 
from  almost  the  gates  of  Aladrid  to  the  foot  of  the  Guadarramas. 

The  result  of  all  this  careful  training  is  that  Alfonso  XIII.  is 
jwrhaps  singularly  well-informed  on  general  subjects,  and  not 
only  in  the  history  and  literature  of  his  own  country,  but  in  that 
of  other  countries.  He  speaks  equally  well  Geianan,  English  and 
French,  and  has  shown  himself  a  graceful  and  good  impromptu 
speaker  in  his  own  language.  He  would  not  in  fact  be  a  Spaniard 
if  he  had  not  the  gift  of  fluent  and  sonorous  eloquence  which 
seems  to  be  the  birthright  of  his  nation. 

Military  exercises  have  alw’ays  had  the  strongest  attraction  for 
the  young  King.  When  still  a  child  his  delight  was  to  play  at 
soldiers  with  the  children  of  the  Guard,  and  this  led  later  on  to 
the  “Boy’s  Eegiment,”  as  it  was  called,  composed  of  lads  of 
about  his  own  age,  children  for  the  most  part  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  were  drilled,  and  taught  military  evolutions  along  with  him, 
and  whom  he  eventually  commanded,  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  instructors.  About  three  months  of  each  year  were  spent 
by  the  Eoyal  Family  at  Santander,  and  here,  the  close  routine 
of  study  being  relaxed,  the  King  passed  his  time  very  much  on 
the  water,  learning  the  management  of  ships,  and  becoming  not 
only  a  good  sailor,  but  well  acquainted  with  navigation  and  naval 
gunnery.  Here  too  he  had  his  boy  regiment  and  amused  himself 
in  military  manoeuvres  and  exercises.  He  grew  up  wdth  such  an 
affection  for  soldiering  that  he  would  never  wear  anything  but  the 
cadets’  uniform,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time  of  his  “  Juramente  ” 
that  he  did  not  possess  a  dress  suit ;  in  fact  he  was  desirous  of 
having  a  regulation  made,  that  the  wearing  of  uniform  should  be 
compulsory  on  all  soldiers,  both  officers  and  men.  This, 
naturally,  was  not  carried  out,  and  now  the  King  is  seen  at  times 
in  civilian  dress. 

It  was  on  the  I7th  of  May,  1886,  that  the  birth  of  a  King 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Spain,  and  on  his  sixteenth  birthday  in 
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1902  that  the  hoy  on  whom  such  high  hopes  were  fixed  solemnly 
took  the  Oath  in  the  Congreso  de  los  Diputados,  in  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  all  nations  and  of  his  own  people,  amid 
acclamation  and  rejoicing.  It  would  be  no  light  task  to  a  man  of 
mature  age  and  experience  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  as  a 
constitutional  IMonarch  in  a  country  like  Spain  at  the  present 
moment  when  she  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  of  more  than  one 
nature.  Financially  she  has  not  yet  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  disastrous  war  with  America,  and  the  large  number  of  people, 
many  of  them  without  means  of  subsistence,  repatriated  from 
Cuba.  Though  very  much  has  been  done  in  purifying  political  life, 
and  some  of  the  old  crying  evils  arc  done  away  with,  it  is  only 
some  thirty-five  years  since  Spain  threw  off  the  deadening  in-  i 
fluence  of  a  bad  despotism  acting  under  the  pretence  of  constitu¬ 
tional  Monarchy,  and  such  a  system  of  corrupt  bureaucracy,  that 
there  was  in  truth  no  more  real  liberty  than  there  is  in  Russia  at 
the  present  moment. 

Radical  changes  in  the  whole  nature  of  a  Kingdom  cannot  be 
worked  in  a  day,  nor  in  fact  in  many  days.  It  probably  needs  a 
new^  generation  of  politicians  before  she  recovers  anything  like  the 
position  she  once  occupied  in  Europe.  But  she  has  done  much, 
and  those  who  knew  her  in  1868  and  before  it  are  amazed  at  the 
progress  that  has  taken  place. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  her  as  a  dying  or  a  dead 
nation,  and  it  was  true  enough,  or  at  least  it  seemed  so,  at 
one  time  ;  but  those  who  repeat  this  foolish  parrot-cry  to-day  only 
show  their  own  ignorance  of  her  history  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  A  country  which  has  covered  her  whole  area  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  railways  connecting  her  capital  and  even  her  remote 
provincial  towns  with  her  magnificent  seaboard,  has  established 
schools  and  training  colleges,  giving  first-rate  instruction ,  in  every 
little  village,  has  a  system  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  of  electric 
lighting  and  traction,  very  superior  to  our  own,  which  has  in  some 
places  quadrupled  her  industrial  population,  and  multiplied  her 
municipal  budget  by  seven,  has  enormously  increased  her  manu¬ 
factures,  her  trade,  and  her  industries,  and,  to  quote  from  the 
report  of  one  of  our  own  consuls,  has  displaced  the  English  mer¬ 
cantile  navigation  by  more  than  a  million  tons  in  Cantabrian 
waters  alone  in  six  years,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  dying  Power! 

And  this  advance  is  steadily  going  on  in  spite  of  difficulties  for 
which  her  Government  cannot  be  fairly  held  responsible  Her  col¬ 
leges  are  turning  out  electricians  and  men  of  science  which  make 
her  independent  of  any  foreign  help ;  her  trading  centres  are 
forging  ahead  in  a  manner  that  shows  her  immense  vitality  and 
her  alert  sense  of  the  sound  principles  of  commerce. 

This,  then,  is  the  country  over  which  Alfonso  XIII.  has  been 
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called  to  reign  at  an  age  when  our  own  lads  are  engrossed  in 
nothing  more  important  than  football  or  a  rowing  match.  Already 
he  has  shown  that  ho  regards  with  due  seriousness  the  great  task 
before  him,  that  he  is  anxious  to  encourage  by  his  special  interest 
and  personal  knowledge  all  that  is  likely  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  subjects.  He  is  specially  interested  in  agriculture,  of  which , 
as  we  have  seen,  he  has  a  good  practical  knowledge,  and  which 
has  perhaps  more  to  say  to  the  advance  of  the  country  and  the 
well-being  of  her  peasant  class  than  any  other  art.  He  has 
shown  in  more  than  one  instance  that  he  would  enlist  the  young 
generation,  his  own  contemporaries,  in  working  together  for  the 
advancement  of  their  country  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  the  pursuit  of 
science  and  in  the  study  of  the  means  by  which  other  countries 
have  pressed  forwai-d.  He  has  further  taken  a  great  interest  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  the  old  military  orders  of  Spain,  those  of 
Calatrava,  Santiago,  Alcantara  and  Montesa,  as  well  as  the 
“  Maestranzas  ”  of  Seville,  Granada,  Honda,  Valencia,  and 
Zaragoza,  which  had  to  some  extent  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  by  inducing  the  young  members  to  whom  these  orders 
are  open  to  join  him  in  reviving  their  old  position. 

Alfonso  is  pre-eminently  what  the  Spaniards  call  “  simpatico,” 
a  word  for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent.  Having  a  frank  and 
genial  disposition,  sympathetic  to  others  and  attracting  sympathy 
to  himself,  he  is  entirely  devoid  of  affectation,  while  knowing  how 
to  sustain  his  own  dignity  when  needful.  He  has,  moreover,  the 
strength  of  character  and  distinct  knowledge  of  his  own  mind  of 
which  the  records  of  his  early  years  gave  promise.  He  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  motoring,  and  is  said  to  bo  an  accomplished  chauf¬ 
feur.  When  remonstrated  with  on  not  keeiiing  iip  the  traditional 
state  of  a  Spanish  King,  he  replied  :  “I  mean  to  be  a  modern 
King,  and  go  everywhere  and  do  everything  that  other  Kings  do.” 

He  also  expressed  to  some  of  his  advisers  who  had  spoken  of 
the  advisability  of  his  making  an  early  marriage  his  determination 
on  this  subject  :  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  quite  certain,  I  am  not 
going  to  marry  a  photograph  !  I  must  see  my  future  wife  and 
choose  her  myself.” 

A  story,  showing  at  once  his  good  sportsmanship  and  happy 
address,  was  current  on  his  visit  to  Portugal.  A  special  Pigeon- 
Match  was  given  in  his  honour,  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  who 
is  known  to  be  the  best  shot  in  Europe,  had  perhaps  arranged 
that  the  birds  should  not  be  too  difficult  for  his  young  guest. 
This  did  not  at  all  suit  the  ideas  of  Don  Alfonso,  who,  however, 
said  nothing,  but  quietly  turned  his  back  on  the  traps,  and  when 
the  signal  was  given ,  whirled  suddenly  round  and  brought  down 
his  bird,  to  the  delight  of  the  spectators. 

The  role  of  a  constitutional  King  in  a  country  like  Spain,  where 
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much  has  still  to  be  clone  before  the  ideal  is  reached,  and  the  taint 
of  evil  days  not  long  gone  by  is  still  found  in  political  life,  is 
no  doubt  a  difficult  one  for  a  lad  of  spirit,  and  [)robably  of  strong 
feelings  and  predilections ;  but  he  is  devoted  to  his  mother,  than 
whom  he  could  have  no  wiser  counsellor. 

A  King  of  Spain  has  no  politics,  any  more  than  has  a  King  of 
England  theoretically,  but  Alfonso  XIII.  was  able,  while  steering 
quite  clear  of  political  parties,  to  reassure  the  majority  of  his 
people,  who  were  somewffiat  inclined  to  fear  his  being  captured 
by  one  party.  It  was  during  the  very  reactionary  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Senor  Maura,  last  year,  when,  by  the  exercise  of 
a  perfectly  well-known  piece  of  “  caciqueisrn,”  a  Cortes  had 
been  elected  which  certainly  did  not  represent  the  majoritv 
of  the  people,  and  almost  a  reign  of  terror  had  set  in,  if  one  mav 
believe  the  best  Spanish  newspapers.  Actors  were  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  for  harmless  topical  gag  in  the  theatres,  musicians  for  equally 
harmless  “  coplas  ”  introduced  in  their  songs,  private  individuals 
for  singing  the  “  Marseillaise  ”  in  their  own  houses,  and  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  Cortes  for  attending  meetings  displeasing  to  the 
ministry.  An  Archbishop  had  been  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Valencia — and  Maura  declared  he  should  be  forced  on  the  people 
“  if  necessary,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ” — who  was  opeuly 
and  universally  accused  by  the  Press  of  having  intrigued  with  the 
Americans — “  los  Yanquis,”  as  the  Spaniards  quite  seriously  call 
them — for  the  surrender  of  Manila.  The  Government  was,  in  fact, 
more  than  unpopular ;  its  excesses  had  enormously  strengthened 
the  Republicans,  up  to  that  time  innocuous,  and  things  looked 
very  black  for  the  dynasty.  So  far  had  matters  gone  that  the  Party 
had  not  hesitated  to  cry  “  Viva  la  Republica  ”  in  the  Congress  of 
Deputies  itself. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  young  King  took  it  into  his  head 
to  pay  some  informal  visits  to  the  University  of  Madrid.  He 
arrived  one  morning,  attended  by  only  one  gentleman-in-waiticg, 
at  the  hour  when  the  classes  began,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  attending  the  various  lectures  as  far  as  possible.  He  greeted 
the  professors  cordially,  and  requested  them  to  go  on  with  the 
usual  routine  as  if  he  were  not  present,  and  then  quietly  sat  down 
as  if  he  were  an  ordinary  student.  He  himself  had  been  educated 
on  the  lines  of  the  University  course.  When  one  class  was  finished 
he  joined  another  under  a  different  professor,  going  through  the 
whole  course  of  instruction,  and  conversing  with  the  teachers  on 
the  special  studies  directed  by  them. 

He  received  an  ovation ,  as  may  be  imagined ,  when  the  classes 
were  over,  and  all  met  in  the  courtyard  of  the  University.  Every¬ 
one  was  charmed  by  his  frank  and  sympathetic  manner ;  the  pro¬ 
fessors  were  profoundly  touched  and  the  students  wildly  en- 
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thusiastic.  The  latter  surrounded  his  carriage  and  accompanied  it 
to  the  Palace  with  ‘  ‘  Vivas.  ’  ’  Arrived  there  the  King  took  leave  of 
his  impromptu  body-guard,  after  entering  once  more  into  con¬ 
versation  with  the  students  and  distributing  cigars  or  cigarettes 
amon'^  them.  It  was  something  quite  new  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  kingship.  “He  is  a  young  fellow  just  like  ourselves,’’ 
exclaimed  the  students. 

There  was,  of  course,  no  question  of  politics  in  this  spontaneous 
action  of  the  King,  but  it  happened  that  some  of  the  professors ,  who 
thus  became  his  ardent  admirers,  were  of  the  Kepublican,  or  ultra- 
Liberal  Party,  which  at  that  moment  w^as  almost  at  open  war 
with  the  Government.  It  had  the  effect,  at  any  rate,  of  entirely 
separating  the  King  in  the  popular  mind  from  the  reactionary  and 
bigoted  ministry,  and  gave  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  personal 
popularity  at  the  moment  when  the  odium  against  it  was  at  its 
greatest. 

Whether  the  King’s  action  was  equally  on  right  lines,  from  a 
constitutional  point  of  view,  in  the  affair  which  led  to  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Senor  Maura,  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  at  least  by  his 
enemies,  if  he  has  any  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  Spain  is  still  in  a  somewhat  fluid  condition.  It  is 
curious  to  remember  that  this  action  was  identical  with  that  of 
Don  Amadio,  who,  however,  immediately  laid  down  the  Crown, 
saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  reign  constitutionally  in  Spain,  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  political  intrigue  and  chicanery. 

The  King  objected  to  the  nomination  of  a  certain  General  as 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  expressed  his  desire  that  General  Polavieja 
should  be  appointed,  a  man  who  is  an  excellent  soldier  and  well 
known  for  honesty  and  straightforwardness,  since,  it  is  said, 
“he  remains  a  poor  man  though  he  has  occupied  high  posts.’’ 
Maura  insisted  on  the  ministerial  candidate,  and  the  King  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  simply  refused  to  sign  the  decree.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry. 

A  Spanish  writer,  speaking  of  the  character  of  the  young  King 
to-day,  says  : — “  It  is  too  early  to  judge  of  his  conduct  in  the  arena 
of  political  affairs ;  already  he  has  begun  to  play  the  rdle  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  king,  difficult  and  ungrateful  in  a  country  so  impression¬ 
able  as  Spain ,  and  in  which  politics  are  not  by  any  means  the  im¬ 
portant  art  to  which  the  name  is  given  in  other  countries.  The 
public  in  Spain  occupy  themselves  too  much  and  not  enough  in 
political  matters ;  too  much ,  because  everyone  talks  of  them ,  and 
each  individual  thinks  himself  fully  qualified  to  criticise  and  con¬ 
demn  the  Government  of  the  day,  w^hateyer  it  may  happen  to  be  ; 
and  too  little  because,  like  true  southerns,  they  never  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  root  of  any  question ,  but  confine  themselves  to 
the  most  superficial  aspects  of  it,  leaving  all  serious  affairs  to  the 
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professional  politicians,  whom  alone  they  hold  responsible  when 
anything  goes  wrong. 

“  This  being  the  habit  of  the  people,  and  the  actual  government 
being  what  it  is,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  blame  which  some  have 
been  inclined  to  throw  on  the  young  Monarch  in  the  affair  of  the 
late  crisis.  His  tender  age,  and  his  well-known  d('sire  alwavs  to 
act  ill  the  best  manner,  ought  to  make  such  criticism  impossible, 

It  is  much  too  difficult  a  task  for  a  youth  of  nineteen  always  to  do  P. 
the  thing  that  is  mathematically  correct  in  a  country  like  Spain, 
where  practical  politics  are  distinctly  vague,  and  between  two  ^ 
]iartics,  which  for  reasons  that  are  historical,  find  themselves 
confronted  by  a  difficult  problem  of  internal  reorganisation.”  ^ 

In  the  troubles  and  sorrows  of  his  people  Alfonso  XIII.,  like 
his  father,  takes  a  warm  interest.  In  the  recmit  disastrous  accident  ' 

to  the  new  reservoir  of  the  water  supply  of  Madrid,  he  was  on  ^ 

the  scene  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  and  his  remark  to  those  who  ^ 
greeted  him  on  his  arrival  was  characteristic.  A  number  of  the  ' 
people  who  had  already  reached  the  ground,  rushed  to  meet  his 
carriage,  giving  loud  cries  of  “  Viva  al  Hey  ”  ;  “  Nada,  nada  de 
vivas,”  he  said — “no  vivas;  to  work,  to  succour  the  victims.” 
Stores  of  all  that  could  be  useful  to  the  wounded  were  instantly  sent 
from  the  Palace,  and  the  King,  later,  visited  in  the  hospitals  the 
wounded  who  had  been  rescued  alive  from  the  ruins. 

The  young  King  has  great  delight  in  travelling  and  in  seeing  tor 
himself  the  countries  which  take  the  lead  in  Europe  at  the  present 
moment.  He  expressed  to  the  English  naval  officers  who  were  at 
Vigo  during  his  visit  to  that  port,  and  to  whom  he  paid  special 
and  graceful  attentions,  his  great  desire  to  make  acquaintance  with 
their  country  and  to  meet  King  Edward  VII.,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  admiration. 

Spaniards  of  all  political  parties  are  never  tired  of  citing 
England  as  the  home  of  true  and  perfect  liberty,  and  our  late  Queen 
had  no  more  consistent  and  devoted  admirer  than  this  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  towards  following  in  the  road  of  freedom  and 
advancement,  and  who  have  constantly  compared  their  own 
Queen-Pegent  wdth  her,  as  the  greatest  compliment  they  could  pay 
to  the  lady  who  has  made  the  Court  of  Siiain  as  pure  and  above 
reproach  as  that  of  Victoria  of  England. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  visit  of  the  young  King  of  this  once 
great  country  will  draw  more  closely  the  bonds  of  sympathy  which 
bound  her  to  England  in  the  great  wars  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
impossible  but  that  it  will  awmken  interest  in  the  future  career  of 
a  young  Monarch  who  has  the  well-being  of  his  country  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  heart,  and  who  looks  upon  his  visit  to  foreign  lands  as 
one  means  of  attaining  that  object.  L.  Higgin. 


geemany  in  the  meditereaneana 

a  recent  number  of  Die  Crenzboten,  a  (Termau  weekly 
periodical  that  is  in  touch  with  well-informed  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  there  was  an  article  entitled  “  Morocco  and  the  Balance  of 
Power  in  the  Mediterranean.”  which  gives  a  very  fair  summary 
of  the  standpoint  in  German  initiated  jx)litical  circles  from  which 

I  the  question  of  ^Morocco  is  viewed. 

The  writer  declares  that  England  changed  her  opinion  concern- 
in'J  the  balance  of  power  in  the  ^Mediterranean  whmi  she  concluded 
the  arrangement  with  France  about  Morocco;  but  that  whilst 
doing  so  she  introduced  three  conditions  into  the  Agreement, 
yi2  First,  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Morocco 
(which,  however,  might  only  be  apparent) :  second,  Tangier  is  not 
to  be  fortified  ;  third,  free  trade  is  to  be  upheld  for  thirty  years. 
This  arrangement  was  only  communicated  to  Spain  and  Italy; 

I  Germany,  as  well  as  other  Powers,  was  passed  over  because 
France  and  England  considered  that  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
the  United  States  and  the  other  countries  were  in  no  wise  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  matter.  They  claimed  to  have  a  right  to  dispose  of 
Morocco  as  they  pleased  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  could  dispose 
I  of  an  independent  and  unconquered  country.  In  doing  so  they 
I  ignored  altogether  the  Conference  of  Aladrid,  which  sat  in  1880, 
I  and  was  attended  by  representatives  of  nearly  all  the  Powers  of 
I  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
i|  Germany  undertook  to  raise  a  protest  against  this  aberration 
I  from  the  legal  standpoint  that  had  hitherto  obtained,  and  the 
I  Kaiser’s  visit  to  Tangier  lent  emphasis  to  this  protest.  The 
I  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  had  become  illusory  in  consequence  of 
I  the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  AI.  St.  Rene  Taillandier,  the 
I  French  special  envoy,  had  demanded  of  his  Alajesty  that  Alorocco 
I  should  place  her  army  under  officers  to  be  appointed  by  France ; 
I  that  French  officials  should  control  the  whole  financial  and  general 
I  administration;  and,  finally,  that  France  should  regulate  the 
i  Moroccan  customs.  [The  writer  might  have  added  the  acquisition 

j  (1)  [The  author  of  this  article,  from  his  long  residence  in  Berlin  and  his  con- 
;  siderable  acquaintance  with  German  politics,  writes  with  no  little  authority.  The 
relations  between  Germany  and  France  are  at  the  present  moment  less  critical 
j  than  they  were,  but  in  all  probability  English  opinion  was  misinformed  in  attribut- 
I  mg  to  the  initiative  of  the  German  Emperor  himself  the  new  policy  with  reward 
i  Morocco.  It  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  military  party’,  who  were  to 
•  a  large  extent  unaware  of  the  strength  and  realitv  of  the  Anglo-P'rench  entente, — 
(  Ed.  F.R.]  -  . 
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of  mines,  concessions,  and  many  other  exclusive  privileges.]  The 
appearance  of  the  Kaiser  at  Tangier  upset  all  these  little  plans. 
The  Sultan  seized  the  opportunity  for  taking  up  a  more  emphatic 
stand  in  defence  of  his  sovereign  rights,  and  his  people  welcomed 
the  chance  thus  given  for  maintaining  those  rights. 

The  other  Powers  are  not  (as  affirmed  in  English  newspapers) 
all  of  them  against  Germany.  Spain,  Austro-Hungary,  and  the 
United  States  will  certainly  be  on  her  side. 

If  Morocco  w'ere  to  become  French ,  the  Republic  would  possess 
the  great  north-western  African  Empire  from  Tunis  to  the  Canary 
Islands.  There  would  be  little  possibility  for  foreign  countries  to 
secure  trade  there.  Thirty  years  of  free  trade  are  guaranteed  only 
to  England  but  not  to  other  Powers.  Thirty  years  soon  pass  by. 
Besides,  the  obligation  not  to  fortify  Tangier  is  only  good  for 
England,  and  England  will  perhaps  one  day  give  it  up  in  return 
for  concessions  elsewffiere  or  because  she  relies  on  her  fleet.  Should 
Tangier  become  a  French  naval  port  every  other  country  would 
have  to  reckon  with  two  fortresses  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in¬ 
stead  of  with  one.  Hitherto  all  countries  that  were  at  peace  with 
England  had  access  to  Morocco ;  in  future  the  permission  of 
France  to  pass  the  Straits  would  have  to  be  asked  as  well. 

I  have  made  this  long  abstract  from  the  Grenzhoten  because 
the  statement,  drawn  up  in  clear  terms  from  the  German  stand¬ 
point,  does  not  emanate  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  crowd.  It 
deserves  some  attention.  But  is  the  policy  of  the  German 
Government  following  a  definite  aim,  or  is  it  just  jumping  from 
move  to  move?  Those  Germans  outside  official  spheres,  who 
nevertheless  are  fairly  posted  in  actual  facts,  declare  positively 
that  there  is  no  fixed  end  aimed  at  in  this  Morocco  policy.  There 
is,  however,  one  way  of  accounting  for  Count  von  Billow’s  policy 
which  should  not  be  ignored  at  a  first  glance.  It  is  this  If  it  be 
true  that  leading  political  and  military  spheres  in  Berlin  fear 
that  the  tension  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  must  sooner 
or  later  result  in  hostilities — and  this  fear  is  beginning  to  find 
open  expression  over  here — then  it  is  conceivable  that  they  might 
like  to  keep  open  a  cause  for  friction  with  France  that  could  be 
utilised  as  occasion  required.  Berlin  responsible  circles  do  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  German  navy  would  necessarily  be  totally 
destroyed  if  pitted  against  that  of  Great  Britain ,  whilst  no  British 
army  would  land  on  German  soil.  If  war  should  break  out  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  Germany,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that 
France  would  not  be  on  the  side  of  Germany.  This  being  the 
case,  it  w’ould  be  open  to  Germany  to  recoup  from  France  the 
loss  incurred  from  the  destruction  of  navy,  mercantile  marine,  and 
general  foreign  trade  by  Britain. 
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I  do  not  say  that  official  circles  would  endorse  the  above  assump¬ 
tion;  I  only  mention  it  as  one  that  passes  now  pretty  frequently 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Count  von  Biilow 
has  neither  this  nor  any  similar  plan  in  view%  then  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what  positive  gain  Germany  is  likely  to  derive  either 
from  the  visit  to  Tangier  or  from  the  mission  to  Fez.  One  must 
discard  the  absurd  dreams  of  Pan-Germans,  and  the  prejudiced 
declarations  of  certain  German  journals.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind  we  can  only  be  influenced  by  actual  facts.  Well-informed 
Germans  feel  convinced  that  the  whole  incident  was  got  up  by  the 
energy  of  a  few  interested  persons — especially  the  military  party — 
who  took  advantage  of  the  perfectly  natural  disappointment 
experienced  in  headquarters  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  and  at  the  resentment  felt  by  M.  Delcasse’s  want  of 
courtesy  towards  Germany. 

Germany’s  share  in  Moroccan  trade  is  in  reality  too  small  for 
action  involving  a  brusque  opposition  to  a  neighbouring  Govern¬ 
ment  without  ulterior  motives  ;  but  a  few'  Hamburg  merchants  are 
interested  in  the  trade,  and  Krupp’s  representative  at  Tangier  is 
enterprising  and  clever.  These  are  the  main  elements  for  a  coup 
ie  theatre. 

The  last  trustworthy  assurance  given  concerning  Germany’s 
action  in  Morocco  is  that  one  of  the  main  aims  of  Count  Tatten- 
bach’s  mission  to  Fez  is  to  obtain  positive  evidence  on  the  spot  as 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  reform  proposals  set  forth  by  M.  Eene 
Taillandier.  It  was  semi-officially  submitted  that  in  consequence 
of  information  received  by  the  German  Government  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sources,  Moorish  and  others,  to  the  effect  that  these  pro¬ 
posals  for  reform  w'ere  tantamount  to  a  French  Protectorate  over 
Morocco,  which  would  exclude  all  subjects  and  citizens  of  other 
nations  from  participation  on  the  same  lines  as  the  French  in 
commercial  enterprise  in  the  country.  Count  von  Biilow  initiated 
the  action  he  took  just  before  the  Kaiser’s  departure  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Such  information  was,  of  course,  of  a  contradic¬ 
tory  nature,  for  it  emanated  mainly  from  malcontents  or  in¬ 
triguers;  and  Count  Tattenbach  will  now  be  held  responsible  for 
enlightening  his  Government  in  a  definite  and  absolutely  positive 
manner  on  this  point.  Germany’s  informants  gave  her  a  long  list 
of  complaints  against  the  French  envoy,  wKo  wms  said  not  only  to 
have  infringed  German  interests,  but  German  rights,  founded  like 
those  of  other  Powers,  on  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880. 

The  situation  has  assumed  several  distinct  phases  since  Count 
von  Biilow  declared  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Reichstag  that  Ger¬ 
many  would  “first  of  all’’  (zuniichst)  go  to  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco ;  but  there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  reasoning  in  a  circle 
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going  on ,  and  no  progress  whatever  towards  evtai  clearing  up  tlig  fgj. 
points  at  issue,  let  alone  the  attainment  of  a  solution  of  the  ques-  jj^g] 
tion,  has  been  made.  Whether  German  policy  will  be  furthered  35! 
by  “  going  to  the  Sultan”  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether,  too,  mai 
more  can  be  effected  by  Count  Tattenbach’s  mission  at  Fez  than  hea: 
could  have  been  attained  through  negotiations  in  Paris,  is  also  a  few 
question  for  the  future  to  decide.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  prob-  to  a 
able  that  a  long  time  may  elapse  before  the  slightest  progress  pro 
towards  a  settlement  will  be  made.  The  German  Government  1 
maintains  that  it  is  not  for  them  to  take  any  initiative,  and  re-  cell 
trains,  as  it  has  refrained  since  April  of  last  year,  from  asking  sen 
any  official  questions;  whilst  so  far  the  French  Government  has  voc 
not  unbent  to  the  extent  desired  by  the  German  Chancellor.  jet 
German  statesmen  imagine  that  their  path  will  be  smoother  cor 
at  Fez  than  it  would  have  been  at  Paris;  but,  judging  by  ex-  an( 
})erience,  one  may  be  permitted  to  remind  them  that  Moham-  the 
medan  potentates  can  be  persuaded  without  much  difficulty,  under  est 
certain  conditions,  to  refrain  from  acting,  but  that  it  is  not  a  light  ag‘ 
task  to  succeed  in  inducing  them  to  do  something  when  their  ears  en 
are  assailed  by  rival  counsellors.  The  Moroccan  Sultan  knows  for 
something  of  the  means  at  the  disjwsal  of  the  French  for  the  at 
enforcement  of  persuasion ;  and  he  will  not  be  left  unacquainted  art 
with  the  German  methods  of  colonial  policy,  which  are  severely  Fr 
criticised  by  Germans  themselves  in  Cameroon,  South-West  Ei 
Africa,  and  elsewhere.  It  may  suit  his  purpose  to  play  off  Ger¬ 
mans  against  the  French  ;  but  if  he  has  to  take  the  choice,  there  to 

is  little  doubt  as  to  the  selection  he  will  be  compelled  to  make. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  Morocco  may  be  utilised  at  home  m 
in  Germany  for  furthering  an  agitation  for  an  increase  to  the  pi 
fleet,  but  meanwhile  the  odds  are  against  the  Germans  at  Fez.  th 
We  do  not,  of  course,  know  what  Count  Tattenbach’s  actual 
instructions  are  beyond  that  he  is  charged  with  conveying  to  the  al 
Sultan  the  thanks  of  the  Kaiser  for  the  reception  accorded  to  his  lii 

Majesty  at  Tangier,  and  that  he  has  to  deliver  to  the  Sultan,  on  l)i 

behalf  of  the  Kaiser,  the  riband,  star,  and  chain  of  the  Red  Eagle 
Order.  It  may  be  true  that  he  will  succeed  in  negotiating  a  pro¬ 
longation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  that  this,  together  with  the 
kudos  connected  with  the  presence  of  a  German  mission  at  Fez, 
may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  triumph  of  German  policy  in 
Morocco  for  the  present.  We  shall  see.  The  German  Foreign 
Office  keeps  its  own  coun.sel  on  this  point,  and  Count  von  Billow 
has  made  no  statement  concerning  Morocco  in  the  Reichstag  this 
month.  There  has  been  a  report  in  Paris  that  Count  Tattenbach 
was  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  appoint  German  officers  to  instruct 
the  Moroccan  army.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  foundation 
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for  such  a  report.  Moroccan  non-commissioned  officers  have 
been  sent  to  Berlin  and  Potsdam  from  time  to  time  as  far  back 
as  in  the  days  of  the  present  Sultan’s  father ;  but  as  yet  no  Ger¬ 
man  officers  have  been  in  the  Moroccan  army.  We  continually 
bear  of  Count  Tattenbach’s  “military  mission  ’’  because  of  the 
few  officers  that  are  accompanying  him  ;  but  it  is  a  very  rash  guess 
to  assume  that  the  Kaiser  has  charged  his  envoy  with  any  positive 
pro[X)sals  of  this  kind. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  his  Chan¬ 
cellor  have  not  given  themselves  much  latitude  for  action  in  a 
sense  likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Count 
von  Billow  has  most  positively  affirmed  that  all  that  Germany 
demands  is  the  “open  door  ’’  for  all  nations  in  regard  to  trade  and 
commerce ;  equal  rights  for  all  nations  as  regards  concessions ; 
and  the  status  quo  as  regards  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  and 
tbe  Empire  of  ^Morocco.  He  has  emphasised  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms  that  Germany  has  no  plan  whatever  for  territorial 
aggrandisement  in  Morocco.  It  may  be  added  that  his  policy 
even  on  these  lines  affects  only  the  western  portion  of  ^lorocco, 
ior  the  German  Government  readily  admits  that  the  questions 
at  issue  between  Morocco  and  ^France  on  the  Algerian  frontier 
are  completely  beyond  the  sphere  of  German  interests,  and  that 
ranee  can  do  what  she  likes  in  that  quarter  of  the  Moroccan 
Empire,  without  any  fear  of  opposition  from  Berlin. 

Germany’s  original  grievance  was  the  slight  deliberately  shown 
to  her  by  i\I.  Delcasse  in  not  officially  notifying  the  Anglo-French 
\greement,  but  the  stress  laid  upon  this  could  only  have  been 
meant  as  a  prelude  for  something  else.  It  was  sufficient  to  excite 
public  opinion  at  home  against  the  western  neighbour ;  and ,  if 
the  Berlin  Government  wanted  to  put  pressure  on  M.  Delcasse 
"ith  some  ulterior  object  it  could  be  accounted  for.  Otherwise, 
after  making  all  legitimate  allowance  for  continental  suscepti¬ 
bilities  concerning  a  breach  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  one  cannot 
but  be  surprised  at  the  inflexibility  shown  at  Berlin  over  the 
connotation  of  the  words  “official  communication.’’ 

Even  if  its  verbal  statement  made  to  Prince  Kadolin  last  spring 
^erenot  accepted  as  an  “  official  communication,’’  the  notification 
given  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin  last  October  to  the 
foreign  Secretary,  of  the  conclusion  of  an  Agreement  with  Spain, 
la  which  the  article  of  the  Anglo-B'rench  Agreement  affecting  the 
rights  of  other  Powers  was  contained,  was  at  all  events  an  official 
communication  that  might  have  led  up  to  questions,  seeing  that 
‘Copy  of  the  same  was  retained  by  the  German  Foreign  Secretary. 
To  say  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  German  Govern- 
^  dent  to  make  diplomatic  inquiries  in  Paris  in  order  to  clear  up 
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doubts  as  to  the  proposals  that  M.  Taillandier  was  making  at  Fez, 
and  to  learn  what  France  contemplated  about  the  future  of 
Morocco,  is  a  curious  argument,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Press 
campaign  was  indulged  in,  unmistakably  inspired  from  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  If  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  German 
Government  to  instruct  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris  to  ask 
an  official  question,  why  was  it  not  considered  beneath  Germany’s 
dignity  to  have  resort  to  a  Press  agitation  whilst  remaining 
officially  dumb? 

The  complaint,  however,  about  a  slight  to  German  dignity  is  of 
less  practical  importance  than  the  more  substantial  grievance  of 
the  alleged  infringement  of  German  trade  and  commercial  in¬ 
terests  which  it  is  submitted  will  be  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
realisation  of  French  “reforms.”  The  French  deny  that  this 
grievance  has  been  established ;  and  as  Count  von  Biilow  was  not 
aware  a  year  ago  of  any  danger  to  Gorman  interests  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  Anglo-F rench  Agreement ,  people  were  naturally 
surprised  to  hear  he  had  changed  his  mind  in  April  last.  Hence 
it  is  that  Germany’s  coup  at  Fez,  followed  by  the  Kaiser’s  abrupt 
and  unexpected  visit  to  Tangier,  was  widely  characterised  outside 
Germany  as  un  acte  de  malveiUancc  against  France,  a  result  of 
ill-humour  prevailing  in  Potsdam  and  Berlin.  Indeed,  no  well- 
informed  German  pretends  to  disguise  the  fact  that  German  policy 
in  this  instance  wms  not  guided  by  feelings  of  friendship  for 
France,  and  that,  in  plain  language,  the  step  was  an  act  of  un¬ 
friendliness  towards  that  country  in  return  for  what  is  described 
as  studied  neglect  shown  to  Germany  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  submitted  in  Berlin  political  spheres  that  Germany 
has  for  years  shown  every  posible  readiness  to  be  accom¬ 
modating  to  France  in  regard  to  her  colonial  policy,  whereas 
for  a  long  time  past  the  French  Government  has  constantly 
tried  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  German  interests. 
People  here  remember  the  Comte  de  St.  Vallier’s  visit  to 
Friedrichsruh,  and  Bismarck  often  showed  his  friends  the  spot 
where  he  gave  the  French  “  permission  ”  to  occupy  Tunis.  “  Per¬ 
mission  ”  was  the  phrase  he  used.  Why,  say  they,  should  France 
have  deliberately  ignored  Germany  when  concluding  an  Agree¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain  concerning  Morocco,  although  it  was 
known  in  Paris  that  Germany  set  great  value  on  her  present  and 
prospective  commercial  and  economic  interests  in  that  part  of 
Africa  ? 

Many  grievances  of  an  “  economic  ”  kind  have  been  cherished 
in  Berlin  for  some  time,  and  have  been  gnawing  at  the  hearts 
of  German  statesmen.  The  chief  of  these  arc  connected  with  the 
Courts  of  Islam.  The  somewhat  undignified  commercial-agent 
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strife  that  lasted  so  long  at  Constantinople  between  the  German 
and  French  Ambassadors  is  a  case  in  point.  German  influence 
has  gained  the  upper  hand  at  Constantinople,  but  the  Berlin 
Government  is  jealous  of  French  influence  at  the  other  pole  of 
Islam  at  Fez. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Germany  claims  economic  as  well 
as  trade  interests  in  Morocco.  In  England  and  France  the  words 
Handelsinteressen  ”  (trade  interests)  and  “  w'irthschaftliche 
Interessen  ”  (economic  interests)  are  generally  translated  as 
si<ynifving  the  same  thing.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Ger¬ 
many’s  trade  interests  do  not  amount  to  much,  and  are  chiefly 
confined  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
(conomic  (wirthschaftliche)  interests  may  develop  considerably  in 
the  near  or  remote  future,  especially  if  suitable  reforms  be  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  in  the  country  be  replaced  by  an 
orderly  government.  These  economic  interests  affect  certain 
powerful  industrial  spheres  which  very  much  resented  the  prefer¬ 
ence  shown  the  agrarian  interests  when  the  commercial  treaties 
were  drafted.  The  German  Government  aims  at  securing  a  future 
possibility  for  the  employment  of  German  capital  for  the  building 
of  railways,  Ac.,  and  will  endeavour  to  frustrate  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  France  to  secure  monopolies  of  any  kind. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  that  the  Kaiser 
has  long  been  trying  to  make  up  the  hereditary  quarrel  with 
France,  and  would  fain  try  to  effect  a  modus  I'ivcndi  on  a  com- 
Biercial  basis.  Instead  of  responding  to  this  frame  of  mind,  IM. 
Delcasse  has  preferred  to  ignore  the  existence  of  Germany,  so 
Count  von  Billow  apparently  utilised  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Kaiser  to  the  Mediterranean  for  showing  Germany’s  teeth. 
This  caunot  mean  a  provocation  to  war,  because  no  prudent  Ger¬ 
man— or  Frenchman  either — would  look  upon  the  squabble  about 
Morocco  as  a  casus  belli.  The  German  Government  in  return  for 
what  seemed  to  them  a  deliberately  planned  slight  on  the  part  of 
M.  Delcasse,  abided  their  time  for  revenge.  Onlookers  may 
call  this  proceeding  Macchiavellian  :  German  statesmen  can 
^wallow  the  epithet,  which  leaves  them  quite  calm.  They  wanted 
to  point  out  that  if  the  French  will  not  accept  the  friendship  of 
Germany,  and  prefer  to  ignore  and  to  try  to  isolate  her,  they  will 
reminded  of  Germany’s  existence.  If  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  consulted  in  the  sfiring  of  last  year  by  France, 
't  is  not  irnjiossible  that  a  bargain  could  have  been  struck. 
France,”  said  the  inspired  Hamburger  Correspondent  on 
tpril  14th  last,  ‘‘felt  herself  so  secure  with  her  old  treaty 
jf  alliance  with  Russia  and  her  friendly  entente  with 
T-ngland,  that  she  did  not  communicate  the  terms  of  the 
^'OL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  3  u 
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treaty  of  April  4th,  1904,  about  Morocco,  whilst  Great 
Britain,  again  correct  in  her  diplomatic  forms,  put  Germany  in  a 
position  to  maintain  her  rights  in  Egypt.”  This  sentence  is 
characteristic.  Count  von  Biilow  personally  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  draw  England  into  the  dispute,  but  he  obviously  mis¬ 
calculated  the  effect  his  policy  w'ould  have  on  public  opinion  in 
Britain  and  France.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  France  alone.  Since 
the  Berlin  campaign  against  M.  Delcasse  was  commenced  it  has, 
however,  become  clear  in  Berlin  that  British  policy  is  not  so 
changeable  as  it  has  been  constantly  painted  by  German  publicists. 
The  writers  in  the  German  Press  have  always  affected  to  believe 
that  Great  Britain  would  drop  Japan  on  the  first  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  they  have  also  affected  to  believe  that  the  King’s  Govern¬ 
ment  would  withdraw  from  France  the  moment  there  was  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  active  support  being  called  for.  Events  have  by  this 
time  undeceived  them.  Great  Britain  is  capable  of  a  pacific  but 
firm  policy,  and  wdll  keep  her  engagement  with  Japan  as  well  as 
w'ith  France. 

In  view'  of  pronouncements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Eeichs- 
tag  and  in  the  German  Press,  the  possibility  of  a  separate 
bargain  w'ith  France  has  been  relegated  to  the  background  for  the 
present  at  least.  It  need  not,  however,  have  been  abandoned. 
It  is  still  conceivable  that  a  bargain  is  contemplated,  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  hoped  that  England  may  consent  to  be  a  party  thereto. 
Germany  has  certain  desires  that  she  wants  fulfilled.  Meanwhile 
the  positive  declaration  that  Germany’s  policy  does  not  aim  at  any 
territorial  acquisitions  in  Morocco  deals  a  blow  at  the  demands  of 
the  Pan-Germans,  who  w'ould  like  to  see  the  annexation  of  land 
there. 

For  a  long  time  before  1904  the  Pan-Germans  and  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  trade  betw'een  Germany  and  Morocco  were  pressing 
the  German  Government  to  secure  a  naval  port  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Morocco  as  a  coaling  station ,  and  to  acquire  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  In  the  autumn  of  1903  an  effort  was  made 
in  Berlin  to  excite  public  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  long 
petition  was  presented  to  the  German  Government.  I  remember 
some  of  the  arguments  set  forth  at  a  public  meeting  in  October  of 
that  year ,  one  of  which  w'as  that  if  France  were  to  get  hold  of  the 
Protectorate  over  Morocco,  the  same  things  would  happen  there 
that  we  were  then  witnessing  in  Manchuria  ;  and  the  Government 
was  strongly  urged  to  claim  the  international  admission  of  the 
‘‘open  door”  theory  in  Morocco.  Morocco,  it  was  urged,  must 
be  preserved  as  a  sphere  for  the  development  of  Germany’s  trade 
and  economical  interests. 

With  a  view  of  testing  the  feasibility  of  yielding  to  the  Pan- 
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German  demands  for  an  Atlantic  port  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  a 
careful  examination  was  made  of  all  the  ports  along  that  coast, 
with  the  result  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naval  authorities,  there 
was  not  one  harbour  that  would  be  even  suitable  for  German  pur- 
|X)ses  without  the  expenditure  of  very  large  sums  of  money,  which 
the  Government  were  advised  could  be  utilised  with  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  on  the  coast  at  home.  The  idea  of  obtaining  by  treaty  a 
port  on  the  Moroccan  coast  was  definitely  abandoned.  The 
same  fate  befell  the  plea  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  Morocco  for 
(Trowing  cotton.  It  w’as  pointed  out  that  if  Germany  were  to 
acquire  land  in  Morocco  she  w’ould  expose  herself  to  the  fanatical 
opposition  of  the  Moors,  and  would  create  a  situation  with  which 
she  could  not  cope.  Further,  it  was  added  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  obtain  labour  for  such  an  enterprise  from  amongst 
the  Moors,  whilst  to  send  Germans  to  Morocco,  who  should  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  Home  Government,  w’as  out  of  the  question. 

At  the  time  when  a  German  subject  was  murdered — the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  year,  if  I  remember  right — the  Kaiser  was  twice 
urged  to  send  men-of-war  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  Tangier.  His  Majesty  peremptorily  refused,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  view  of  the  negotiations  for  an  entente  then  pend¬ 
ing  between  Britain  and  France,  any  step  of  this  kind  might 
lead  to  misunderstandings,  if  not  to  a  rebuff. 

Some  of  the  French  papers  have  been  freely  cited  by  official 
Germany  to  show  that  the  deeds  of  the  French  Government  w'ere 
mtended  to  run  counter  to  their  w’ords ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
pamphlets  and  leaflets  of  Pan-German  agitators  can  be  quoted  in 
abundance  to  show  that  a  noisy  party  in  the  German  Empire  has 
long  been  clamouring  for  the  annexation  of  at  least  a  large  slice 
of  the  western  coast  of  Morocco,  together  with  a  good  portion  of 
the  so-called  Hinterland.  “  We  want  it  on  political,  economical, 
and  innumerable  other  grounds,”  has  been  the  tune  to  which  they 
have  loudly  piped.  And  I  could  recall  innumerable  other  quota¬ 
tions  to  the  same  effect;  for  example:  ‘‘We  have  heard  the 
question  put  by  the  Chancellor,  whether  we  should  commence  a 
war  for  the  sake  of  Morocco  ?  The  answer  we  should  like  to  give 
to  this,  is — if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  secured — yes — a  thousand 
times,  yes.  .  .  .  We  want  Morocco.  .  .  .  Surely  we  cannot  be 
asked  to  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  France  will  not 
utilise  a  Protectorate,  wdien  once  pronounced,  for  giving  the  trade 
of  the  protected  territory  to  her  own  merchants?  Tunis  is  an 
doquent  example  in  this  regard.” 

Pan-Germans  had  expected  last  year  that  the  Chancellor  would 
utilise  the  War  in  the  Far  East  for  a  raid  upon  Morocco,  and 
ifere  mightily  surprised  on  discovering  that  Great  Britain  and 
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France  had  come  to  a  pacific  arrangement  instead  of  rushing  at 
each  other’s  throats.  When  Count  von  Biilovv  changed  his  tone 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  talked  of  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from 
France  for  German  interests,  these  same  Chauvinists  imagined 
the  Chancellor  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  force  of  their  argu¬ 
ments,  and  declared  they  would  accept  half  the  loaf  at  present  as 
better  than  no  bread. 

The  German  Government  professes  to  consider  the  Pan- 
German  programme  to  be  wholly  outside  the  region  of  practical 
politics,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  policy  is  a 
perfectly  genuine  reflex  of  this  belief.  If  the  Kaiser  had  had 
any  plan  for  exasperating  the  French  nation ;  or  if  his  Majesty 
had  thought  that  his  policy  would  lead  to  war,  or  that  the  French 
would  resort  to  hostilities  rather  than  entertain  German  objec¬ 
tions,  he  would  not  have  remained  away  from  his  capital, 
steaming  about  on  his  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  King’s 
presence  in  Paris  and  his  visit  to  Algiers  must  have  been  a  very 
significant  avis  au  lecteur  that  Great  Britain  was  not  going  to 
withdraw  from  the  Anglo-French  entente,  and  that  in  dealing 
with  France  about  Morocco,  England’s  support  of  P" ranee  would 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  The  friendly  relations  between  Britain 
and  France  are  for  the  present  a  real  factor  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
King  is  fond  of  going  to  Paris,  and  a  humorous  remark  of  his 
Majesty  has  been  related  to  the  effect  that  he  would  visit  the 
French  capital  oftener  if  the  Press  would  only  leave  him  alone, 
and  not  report  how  many  eggs  he  ate  at  breakfast. 

Things  might  appear  more  favourable  for  the  German  case  if 
the  German  view'  met  with  any  real  support  amongst  any  of  the 
other  Pow'ers.  But  the  appeal  to  the  Madrid  Convention  of  1880 
w'as  as  unlucky  as  the  manner  in  which  the  grievance  has  been 
treated  from  the  outset.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  not  wont 
to  appreciate  other  people’s  grievances  in  the  same  light  as  the 
aggrieved  people  themselves,  when  the  latter  insist  upon  an  in¬ 
convenient  mode  of  adjustment.  After  having  studiously  refused 
to  resort  to  the  ordinary  diplomatic  procedure  for  adjusting  their 
grievance,  the  Germans  appealed  to  the  iMadrid  Convention  of 
1880  and  paraded  the  idea  of  the  independence  of  Morocco  and  of 
Morocco’s  Sultan  in  order  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  France 
and  avenge  themselves  on  M.  Delcasse.  The  other  signatory 
Pow'ers  were  not  interested,  and  are  still  not  interested,  in  seeing 
M.  Delcasse’s  position  shaken,  least  of  all  is  England  interested 
therein.  To  appeal  to  a  convention,  which  had  been  summoned 
to  discuss  an  internal  question  of  a  foreign  Pow’er,  in  support  of 
that  Power’s  “  independence,”  could  hardly  find  general  favour, 
w'hilst  to  launch  the  idea  of  a  Conference  wms  also  an  unfortunate 
proceeding. 
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It  is  suggested  in  Berlin  that  some  of  the  Powers  support  the 
Conference  idea.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know^  for  certain  what 
Powers  other  than  Holland  and  Belgium  have  signified  the  slightest 
disposition  to  support  Germany  on  this  point.  Spain  and  Italy 
have  not  done  so,  but  have  referred  to  their  agreements  with 
France;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  England  or  France  have  been 
asked.  If  asked,  their  answer  would  certainly  have  been  in  the 
negative.  According  to  my  information,  the  assumption  of  the 
Grcnzbotcn,  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  is  wholly 
wide  of  the  mark.  Spain  and  Italy  have  both  replied  to  Germany 

I  by  referring  to  their  agreements  with  France,  by  which  they 
intend  to  abide,  and  the  United  States  refuse  to  deviate  from 
their  traditional  policy  not  to  interfere  in  questions  which  only 
affect  European  countries. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Cologne  Gazette,  which  is  inspired, 
wrote  as  follows  : — “  Germany  is  defending  in  Morocco  her 
economical  {icirthschaftlicke)  interests,  both  those  that  now  exist 
and  those  that  will  be  created  in  the  future.  These  interests 
can  be  best  guaranteed  by  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  poli¬ 
tical  condition  of  things  in  Morocco,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  ruling 
Sultan  in  a  free  country.  The  latter  point  has  been  put  in  an 
indisputable  light  by  the  German  Emperor’s  historic  visit  to 
Tangier.  France,  it  is  true,  has  given  official  assurances — and 
the  last  time  she  did  so  was  in  the  Franco-Spanish  Treaty — that 

|1  she  desired  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  maintenance  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  and  of  the  independence  of  Morocco ; 
but  in  view  of  her  action  at  Fez  and  in  view  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  semi-official  Press,  she  can  only  have  undertaken 
these  obligations  under  a  very  pronounced  reserve,  for  it  has 
repeatedly  been  candidly  admitted  that  Alorocco  is  to  become  a 
pendant  to  Tunis.” 

The  chief  Press  statements  referred  to  are  the  following,  which 
(late  from  a  year  ago.  On  March  31st,  1904,  the  Journal  des 
Dehats  said  :  — 


Tne  domination  economique  pouvant  facilement  se  transformer  en 
domination  politique,  il  s’ensuit,  a  notre  sens,  que  nous  ne  pourrons 
contrecarrer  les  progres  d’une  puissance  rivale  qu’en  opposant  notre 
preponderance  politique  a  son  expansion  economique. 


The  same  journal  stated  on  April  5th,  1904  :  — 

be  Maroc  a  besoin  de  capitaux  pour  s’outiller;  n’est-co  rien  quo  cos 
capitaux  soiont  fournis  par  le  public  fran^ais?  La  nation  qni  aidera  le 
-  aroc  a  se  civiliser  pourra  evidemment  monopoliser  les  travaux  publics; 
nest-ce  rien  que  cette  nation  qui  construira  les  ports  et  les  chemins-de-fer 
5<>it  a  notre?  Et  si  le  pays  renferme  les  richesses  minieres  que  Ton  dit, 
D6st-ce  rien  que  Sexploitation  en  revienne  a  nos  compatriotes ? 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  submitted  that  Germany  aims  at 
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nothing  in  Morocco  beyond  the  “open  door’’ — no  territory,  no 
exclusive  rights — but  also,  no  monopoly  for  one  single  nation. 

“German  industry,’’  remarked  a  personage  in  authority 
“  would  inevitably  regard  any  monopolisation  of  Morocco  as  a 
severe  blow.  Consequently,  the  German  Government  would  ex¬ 
pose  itself  to  well-merited  reproaches  if  it  were  to  suffer  without 
opposition  the  withdrawal  from  German  industry  of  a  field  of 
activity  which  is  still  open  to  it.  A  Protectorate  over  Morocco, 
as  foreshadowed  last  year  by  the  Journal  dcs  Dehats,  would  give 
no  room  for  other  nations.  French  policy  is  working  with  caution, 
but  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  the  programme  laid  down  bv 
the  Press.’’ 

The  average  German  was  at  first  impressed  by  the  eclat  of  the 
visit  of  the  Kaiser  to  Tangier,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  his  chagrin 
on  hearing  that  London  and  Paris  had  shaken  hands  and  con¬ 
cluded  an  Agreement  without  the  slightest  reference  to  Berlin, 
and  he  readily  shared  his  Government’s  apprehension  of  France’s 
alleged  future  aspirations  and  intentions  in  regard  to  Morocco. 
The  idea,  too,  that  France  had  been  embarrassed  by  Count  von 
Bfilow  was  not  unw’elcome  to  the  man  in  the  street  in  the 
Fatherland.  But,  despite  a  good  deal  of  lofty  talk  in  certain 
journals,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  majority  of  the  German 
nation  would  declare  that  Morocco  wms  not  worth  a  war. 

The  issue  of  the  Fez  mission  will  be  interesting ;  but  we  must 
be  prepared  for  the  discovery  that  so  far  as  the  main  issue  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Germany  and  France  will  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
are.  If  it  be  discovered  that  the  French  Government  has  not 
overstepped  the  obligations  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 
France  will  have  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  she  has  declared 
herself  ready  to  do.  Meanwhile,  I  may  be  permitted  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  weakness  of  the  insinuation  that  the  ulterior  object  of 
Germany’s  present  action,  however  questionable  we  may  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  from  our  point  of  view ,  was  to  undermine  the  Anglo- 
French  entente.  Any  effort  to  do  so  could  only  have  had  one 
result,  namely,  to  draw"  Great  Britain  and  France  closer  to  one 
another.  Even  the  suggestion  of  such  a  purpose  has  done  so. 
In  view  of  a  statement  emanating  from  Tangier  that  “  the 
German  scheme  of  using  the  Sultan  as  the  instrument  for  up¬ 
setting  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  is  very  manifest,’’  I  subjoin 
the  following  remarks  of  a  leading  German  statesman  on  the 
subject  :  — 

The  Kaiser’s  visit  to  Tangier  should  only  be  thought  of  in  connection  with  I 
the  policy  of  Germany  in  Morocco  :  it  had  no  other  aims.  To  explain  it  as  a 
deliberate  step  taken  by  his  Majesty  against  the  Anglo-French  entente  is  to 
take  up  a  standpoint  that  is  wholly  untenable.  For  what  plausible  reason 
can  be  put  forth  for  such  a  statement  ?  And  in  what  way  can  a  disturbance 
of  the  Anglo-French  entente  be  found  in  his  Majesty’s  visit? 
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The  basis  of  that  entente  could  not  have  been  upset  at  Tangier. 
France  received  in  the  Agreement  with  England  an  assurance  that  so  far 
as  England  was  concerned  she  would  have  free  play  for  her  action  in 
Morocco  under  the  conditions  of  the  Agreement,  but  not  absolute  seeurity 
against  the  claims  of  others,  so  that  apart  from  diplomatic  support 
England  does  not  undertake  to  fight  in  Morocco  in  order  to  relieve 
France  of  securing  her  position  there  herself. 

To  assume  that  Germany  entertains  hostile  intentions  against  the  Anglo- 
French  entente  is  to  betray  strange  ignorance  of  the  situation.  This 
entente  removed  old  causes  of  conflict  between  England  and  France;  it 
served  as  a  check  against  the  spread  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war;  and  it 
contributed  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hull  incident.  It  also  serves  to 
keep  France  in  a  pacific  groove.  Besides,  in  all  international  combina¬ 
tions  a  France  that  looks  exclusively  to  St.  Petersburg  is  far  more 
embarrassing  for  us  than  a  France  that  has  also  to  consider  the  wishes 
and  views  of  London.  As  people  in  Germany  are  convinced  that  the 
.\nglo-French  entente  will  not  be  utilised  for  promoting  French  ideas  of 
revenge  any  more  than  was  the  Russian  alliance  with  France,  we  have 
absolutely  no  reason  for  trying  to  dissolve  it.  We  have  not  tried  to  do 
so  either  at  Tangier  or  elsewhere. 

People  who  spin  yarns  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  a  lower  estimation  of 
the  stability  and  value  of  the  Anglo-French  entente  than  we  have  in 
Berlin. 

The  sequel  to  Count  Tattenbach’s  mission  at  Fez  can  hardly 
be  an  international  conference ;  but  the  Kaiser’s  special  envoy 
may  succeed  in  procuring  the  prolongation  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  which  still  has  a  short  time  to  run. 

J.  L.  Bashford. 
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Within  the  last  two  years  several  newspaper  writers  have 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  Anthony  Trollope  is  in  the  way  of 
regaining  his  popularity.  The  data  on  which  their  forecast  seems 
based  are  slight  enough,  merely  the  recent  reissue  of  some  few 
of  this  author’s  novels,'  but  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped~at  least 
I  myself  sincerely  hope — that  the  optimists  in  question  may  prove 
true  prophets.  For  Trollope’s  fame  has  suffered,  like  Reade’s  till 
lately,  a  most  unjustifiable  eclipse.  Sir  Walter  Besant  conferred 
a  real  benefit  on  the  public  when  he  rescued  Charles  Reade  from 
temporary  oblivion.  But  similar  championship  was  equally 
deserved  by  the  latter’s  mid-Victorian  colleague.  For  Trollope, 
at  any  rate,  brings  his  owm  peculiar  contribution  to  that  rarer 
fiction  which  bears  the  stamp  of  individuality.  If  the  chronicler 
of  Barset  ranks  below,  considerably  below,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot — and  our  academic  critics  are  too 
fond  of  ranging  their  authors  as  in  a  university  class-list— he 
supplements,  nay  corrects  the  three  great  Victorian  novelists  in 
one  important  particular.  If  he  lacks  Dickens’s  mastery  of  the 
fantastic  and  picturesque,  if  he  never  comes  within  distance  of 
the  superb  irony  of  Thackeray,  if  he  cannot  match  the  rich  humour 
of  the  earlier  George  Eliot,  he  has  something,  I  submit,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  they.  That  something  pertains  to  his  special 
mode  of  presenting  character.  Whereas,  in  the  attitude  which 
the  others  adopt  towards  their  dramatis  personoi,  there  is  a  bias 
in  Dickens’s  case  towards  the  grotesque,  in  Thackeray’s  (some¬ 
times)  towards  either  sentiment  or  caricature,  and  in  Marian 
Evans’s  work  towards  abstract  ethical  ideas,  Trollope  preserves 
the  balance  even,  so  that  his  incidents,  his  conversations,  his 
people,  have  a  perfectly  amazing  air  of  actuality. 

Yet  expert  opinion  has  long  pressed  very  hard  upon  Trollope. 
There  are  two  interesting  exceptions  to  the  rule  certainly— one 
that  fastidious  cosmopolite,  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  thus  carries 
on  HawThorne’s  tradition  of  American  admiration  of  “  the  most 
English  of  writers,”  the  other  our  true-blue  ‘‘  Young  England” 

(1)  Since  this  sentence  was  written — some  little  time  ago — one  publisher,  at  all 
events,  has  to  no  small  extent  made  amends  for  the  general  neglect  of  Trollope. 
Mr.  John  Lane  has  published  lately,  in  his  “  New  Pocket  Library,”  the  first 
four  of  the  Barsetshire  Chronicles,  and  also  The  Three  Clerks  and  The 
Bertrams.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that,  not  to  speak  of  other  characteristic 
work,  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset,  which  is  the  biggest  of  all  Anthony 
Trollope’s  novels,  is  still  out  of  print. 
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Tory,  Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  who  revels  in  the  old  Liberal’s  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  the  ’sixties  and  boldly  dubs  him  a  great 
realist.  Otherwise  even  a  kindly  judge  such  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  views  Trollope's  novels  with  an  air  of  almost  patronising 
superiority,  and  Dr.  Garnett  roundly  accuses  them  of  being 
superficial,  mechanical,  and  devoid  of  spirituality  or  poetry. 
Meantime  the  more  truculent  Professor  Saintsbury,  in  his 
Corrected  Impressions,  has  definitely  turned  down  his  thumb 
on  Trollope,  pronouncing  his  art  “  everyday,  commonplace  and 
not  infrequently  vulgar,”  and  ruthlessly  insisting  that  ”  the  motto 
of  his  novels  is  ‘  Mene,  Tekel.’  ”  Such  unfavourable  conclusions, 

I  believe,  the  critics  only  reach  by  ignoring,  because  taking  for 
p'anted.  their  subject’s  supreme  gift.  But  Trollope  has  himself 
largely  to  blame  for  the  verdicts  of  his  censors.  He  gave  them  a 
handle,  which  they  have  readily  employed,  in  the  astonishingly 
indiscreet  confessions  of  his  Autobiography.  When  a  man  of 
letters,  after  candidly  admitting  that  he  turned  author  to  earn 
money  and  to  become  somebody,  sneers  at  fellow-craftsmen  who 
cannot,  like  himself,  knock  off  regularly  their  two  hundred  and 
fifty  words  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  their  2,500  before  break¬ 
fast,  likens  the  composing  of  novels  to  the  making  of  shoes,  and 
proudly  boasts  of  having  used  more  ink  than  any  other  English 
writer,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  an  outraged  posterity  should 
think  but  lightly  of  the  productions  of  such  an  unabashed  and  self- 
avowed  Philistine, 

Notwithstanding  which,  the  right  tone,  I  hold,  in  which  to 
speak  of  Anthony  Trollope  is  not  the  apologetic  but  one  of  eulogy  ; 
and  this  may  be  maintained  when  some  of  the  complaints  urged 
against  him  are  freely  allowed,  Trollope  can  bear  to  have  the 
truth  told  about  him.  Granted,  then,  he  had  sordid  ideas  about 
his  art,  he  was  never  poetic,  he  was  sometimes  coarsely  facetious 
on  sexual  matters,  he  wrote  too  mechanically,  too  carelessly,  too 
much.  A  novelist,  however,  may  work  for  material  considerations 
and  yet  prove  himself,  as  Trollope  did,  an  artist.  He  may  be 
unable  to  soar  into  poetry ,  may  keep  to  the  low  level  of  every-day 
existence  and  yet  fashion  from  its  prose  (and  his  owm  fancy),  as 
;  Trollope  fashioned,  genial  comedy  and  affecting  tragedy.  He 
i  may  transgress  in  casual  asides  the  ordinary  canons  of 

I  taste  and  still  in  handling  delicate  situations  be  capable  of  pre¬ 
serving,  like  Trollope,  a  fastidious  delicacy.  He  may  employ  a 
style  which  is  full  of  technical  faults  but  nevertheless  charms  by 
its  admirable  fluency.  Trollope  habitually  wTote  “eat”  for 
ate,”  and  misconnected  his  relatives,  habitually  used  past  tense 
tor  past  participle,  and  adjective  for  adverb.  But  his  narrative 
runs  with  as  much  ease  and  uniformity  as  if  a  whole  novel  had 
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been  completed  at  one  sitting.  Lastly,  a  writer  of  fiction  may 
have  gained  from  practice  a  perfect  facility,  may  have  turned 
out  for  years  faithful  and  vigorous  studies  of  contemporary  life 
and  then  suddenly  be  discovered  to  have  exhausted  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  Such  was  Trollope’s  case  about  the  year  1875.  From  that 
time,  if  not  before,  his  stories  betrayed  a  lack  of  freshness,  a 
tendency  towards  repetition.  Seven  years  of  leanness,  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  Trollope’s  death,  followed  on  two  full  decades 
during  which  he  had  literally  poured  out  his  riches. 

An  author  who,  perhaps  from  hatred  of  cant,  consistently 
belittled  his  profession  would  seem  little  likely  to  trouble  him¬ 
self  over  theories  of  his  art.  Trollope  wms  no  lover  of  abstract 
notions ;  he  had  all  an  Englishman’s  preference  for  the  safe 
region  of  the  concrete.  Englishman  !  why,  with  his  burly  frame, 
his  boisterous  manners,  his  love  of  hunting  and  the  open  air,  he 
appeared  cut  out  for  a  country  squire.  Instead,  Fate  made  him 
a  post  office  clerk  with  the  occasional  indulgence  of  a  roving  com¬ 
mission.  But  that  British  physiognomy  of  his  was  something  of 
a  mask.  Here  was  an  observer  of  the  human  comedy  for  ever 
turning  his  experiences  to  literary  account ;  the  curious  may  even 
relate  Trollope’s  routine  work  at  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  and  the 
liking  his  tales  show  for  the  epistolary  form  of  narration.  Here 
is  a  novelist,  too,  w’ho  really  entertained  (and  has  recorded)  a 
very  definite  idea  of  what  he  thought  the  essential  element  in 
fiction.  In  the  course  of  his  rambling  “Autobiography”  he 
admits  his  own  weakness  in  plot-making  and  consoles  himself 
by  reflecting  that  after  all  “  the  delicacy  of  Amelia  and  the  rugged 
strength  of  Burley  and  Meg  Merrilies  ’’  say  more  for  Fielding  and 
Scott  than  any  “  gift  of  construction  ’’  displayed  in  Tom  Jones 
and  Ivanhoe.  Then  he  proceeds,  “  A  novel  should  give  a  picture 
of  common  life,  enlivened  by  humour  and  sweetened  by  pathos. 
That  picture  should  be  crow'ded  with  real  portraits,  not  of  indi¬ 
viduals  known  to  the  w'orld  or  to  the  author,  but  of  created 
personages,  impregnated  with  traits  of  character  that  are  known. 
The  plot  is  but  the  vehicle  of  all  this.’’  Trollope’s  recipe,  thus 
naively  worded,  squares  very  happily  with  his  practice  as  well  as 
with  modern  taste.  For  it  is  just  such  canvases  “  crowded  with 
real  portraits,”  such  collections  of  “created  personages  ”  that  his 
own  best  novels  are. 

Yet  Dr.  Garnett  says,  “He  depicts,  he  does  not  create.”  Let 
me  quote  Trollope  himself  on  the  point.  His  first  notable  book 
was  The  Warden,  a  study  of  a  modest,  peace-loving  clergyman 
who  finds  himself  attacked  for  holding,  and  straightway  abandons, 
a  church  sinecure.  Constantly  contrasted  with  this  Mr.  Harding, 
who  is  gentle  and  retiring  in  unessentials  but  quietly  insistent  in 
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his  case  of  conscience,  is  the  famous  Archdeacon  Grantley,  a 
pugnacious  though  generous  materialist  who  stands  doggedly  by 
his  own,  his  church’s,  his  fellow-parsons’  rights.  Now  the 
portraits  of  these  two  so  impressed  some  of  Trollope’s  contem¬ 
poraries  that  they  swore  he  must  have  lived  in  a  cathedral  close. 
He  had  never  so  lived,  and  “  at  that  time,’’  he  declares,  “  had 
enjoyed  no  particular  intimacy  with  any  clergyman.”  The  same 
story  might  be  told  of  many  other  denizens  of  Trollope’s  w'orld 
of  fiction.  But,  as  Mr.  Street  insists,  Dr.  Garnett  easily  confutes 
himself  in  this  matter.  For  he  asserts  of  Trollope,  “  His  success 
in  delineating  the  members  of  social  classes,  such  as  the  episcopal, 
of  which  he  can  have  had  but  little  personal  knowledge  is  most 
extraordinary,  and  seems  to  suggest  not  merely  preternatural 
quickness  of  observation  and  retentiveness  of  memory  but  some 
special  instinct.”  Precisely!  and  between  ‘‘special  instinct” 
and  creative  faculty  where  is  the  difference? 

Yes,  Trollope  creates,  and  before  he  forsook  his  imaginary 
diocese  of  Barchester  he  had  created  a  whole  hierarchy  of  Anglican 
clergy.  Bishops,  deans,  and  one  majestic  archdeacon,  canons, 
rectors,  chaplains,  a  precentor,  even  a  poor  curate — these  and 
their  families  dominated  by  that  immortal  virago,  the  w’ife  of 
Bishop  Proudie,  Anthony  Trollope  portrayed  according  to  their 
several  stations,  and  assigned  appropriate  and  correct  individuality 
in  the  renowned  Bnrsetshire  Chronicles.  Of  all  the  six  novels 
so  classified  that  of  Barchester  Totccrs  is  the  one  most  com¬ 
pletely  suffused  by  this  clerical  atmosphere.  For  the  story  of 
The  Warden  compares  with  its  successor  as  an  exquisite 
miniature  with  a  large  canvas.  Consequently,  because  of  the 
unity  of  impression  thus  conveyed,  because  of  a  certain  freshness 
of  colouring  noticeable  in  the  book,  there  have  been  many  who 
have  considered  Barchester  Towers  as  Trollope’s  masterpiece. 
To  copy  their  example  would  be  to  disregard  the  development  of 
an  author  who  afterwards  widely  extended  the  field  of  his  observa¬ 
tion  and  was  here  trying  his  powers  in  a  single  limited  direction. 
Still  Trollope  was  never  happier  in  handling  character  than  in  the 
group  of  figures  which  he  arranged  round  the  pretty  widow, 
Eleanor  Bold,  and  her  pair  of  clerical  suitors.  Once  more  the 
heroine’s  father,  Mr.  Harding,  is  an  innocent  centre  of  intrigues, 
once  more  he  outbraves  the  rhetoric  of  his  irritable  ally,  the  Arch- 
,  deacon.  But  new  faces  appear.  Mr.  Slope,  the  greasy  chaplain, 
i  I  cannot  but  think  overdrawn,  given  too  little  finesse  in  his 
:  manoeuvres,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  matrimonial.  But  there  is 
I  the  wonderful  household  of  the  Stanhopes,  particularly  that  dis- 
i  tracting  flirt,  the  Signora  Vesey-Neroni.  There  is  the  fussy  hen- 
l)ecked  little  Bishop,  and  above  all  there  is  Mrs.  Proudie,  surely 
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one  of  the  great  inventions  of  English  fiction.  The  curtain 
lectures  which  that  indomitable  tyrant  addresses  to  her  un¬ 
happy  nightcapped  lord  argue  in  Trollope  nothing  short  of 
divination. 

If  the  author  of  The  Warden  and  Barchester  Towers  had 
produced  no  other  books  save  those  he  might  have  been  almost 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  male  counterpart  of  Jane  Austen.  His 
touch  is  coarser,  plainly  masculine  as  hers  is  piquantly  feminine. 
His  style  is  less  limpid,  less  artistically  objective.  But  there  is 
in  both  writers  a  similar  contented  preoccupation  with  the  loves 
and  jealousies  and  humours,  the  uneventful  doings  and  humdrum 
lives  of  a  narrow,  comfortable  social  circle.  There  is  the  same 
unconsciously  materialistic  outlook,  the  same  lack  of  exaltation  or 
enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the  authors  and  their  creatures  alike. 
And  there  runs  through  the  first  two  Barchester  novels  a  quiet 
vein  of  irony  only  comparable  with  that  which  shines  in  the  pages 
of  Emma  or  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  go 
further,  and  say  that  in  all  Trollope’s  stories,  as  in  Jane  Austen’s, 
matrimony  is  the  heroine’s  sole  concern,  and  that  for  her  associates 
the  perennial  questions  arc — “Can  she  win  him?’’  “  Will  he 
marry  her?  ’’  But  the  traces  of  resemblance  grow  fainter  as 
Trollope  quits  ecclesiastical  topics ;  and  the  parallel  must  not  be 
pressed  too  hard  even  as  applied  to  The  Warden  and  Barchester 
Towers.  The  bustling  Archdeacon  seems  rather  to  carry  on  the 
breezy,  characteristically  English  tradition  of  Fielding.  The 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Harding,  like  that  of  a  later  clerical  hero  of 
Trollope’s,  Mr.  Crawley,  recalls  again  and  again  Goldsmith’s 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  While,  of  course,  such  scruples  as  beset  the 
Warden ,  resulting  as  they  do  in  a  super-subtle  delicacy  of  motivisa- 
tion,  were  impossible,  unthinkable  in  Jane  Austen’s  days. 

Trollope,  indeed,  as  his  critics  arc  so  fond  of  proclaiming,  was 
essentially  a  man  of  his  own  generation.  Now  his  was  the  age 
that  succeeded  Corn  Law  Repeal  and  the  Reform  Bill,  that  hear-i 
of  fresh  goldfields,  and  was  introducea  to  the  marvels  of  science,  ' 
that  saw  the  vast  extension  of  England’s  industrial  supremacy, 
thanks  to  her  monopoly  of  coal  and  the  great  inventions.  It  was 
also  a  time  in  which  ‘  ‘  a  wave  of  liberal  thought  ’  ’  swept  over  the  ; 
country.  The  reforming  spirit  started  reorganising  franchises,  ( 
endowments,  schools,  and  factory  systems.  It  set  in  a  flutter 
parsonage  and  manor-house ;  it  firmly  convinced  all  good  Tories 
that  England  was  going  straight  to  the  dogs.  A  society  in  the 
midst  of  change,  in  a  stage  of  transition,  as  was  English  society  | 
then,  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  treatment  of  the  novelist.  | 
whether  he  were  a  patriotic  and  socialistic  enthusiast  like  Charles  j 
Kingsley,  or  a  student  of  “  human  documents  ’’  like  Reade,  or  a 
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kindly  satirist  of  manners  like  Trollope.  The  world  around  being 
so  full  of  arresting  material ,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  last  elected 
to  devote  his  fiction  entirely ,  as  the  others  did  but  partially ,  to  the 
representation  of  current  life.  Liberal  in  his  opinions,  but 
naturally  sympathetic  towards  a  class  which  preserved  the  customs 
of  good  breeding  and  fox-hunting,  he  was  in  the  right  position 
to  observe  half-amusedly,  half-tenderly,  the  theoretical  jeremiads 
and  practical  optimism  of  the  conservative  squires.  Pictures  of 
such  cheerful  croakers  fill  a  large  place  in  the  Barchester 
Chronicles,  but  not  all  the  room.  Along  with  the  county  magnate 
and  the  rural  parson  figure,  alike  in  the  Barsetshire  series  and  in 
contemporary  Trollope  novels,  rich  vulgarians  and  distinguished 
statesmen,  civil  servants  and  lawyers,  shabby  bohemians  and  club- 
loungers,  even  a  London  lodging-house  clientele.  Touching  high 
life,  low  life,  and  that  which  is  between,  Trollope  wms  pretty 
thorough  in  his  range.  He  preferred,  and  who  shall  blame  him? 
the  society  of  gentlefolk,  but  he  did  not  shirk  describing  other 
sorts. 

Dealing  with  the  life  of  his  own  day,  Trollope  brings  to  its 
manipulation  an  almost  painfully  minute  method.  Quite  amusing 
is  his  inveterate  habit  of  setting  in  the  fore-front  of  every  tale 
thumb-nail  sketches  of  its  protagonists.  Quite  unnecessary  too ! 
because  as  their  history  proceeds  detailed  portraits  of  these  same 
persons  are  gradually  produced  wnth  meticulous  fidelity,  line 
being  added  to  line  in  a  fashion  that  recalls  the  patient  art  of 
Richardson.  Life  offers  itself  to  Trollope  under  the  aspect  of  so 
much  character,  but  he  can  only  express  his  characters  in  terms 
of  their  daily  pursuits  and  conversation.  Hence  his  fiction,  the 
more  as  he  avoids  much  scenic  description,  has  been  called  trivial 
and  commonplace.  But,  as  we  shall  find,  the  accumulated  effect 
of  his  small  strokes  is  often  extremely  powerful.  Moreover,  one 
great  advantage  attends  his  careful  system  and  atones  for  its 
minutiae,  Trollope’s  details  are  always  right,  always  accurate 
beyond  question  ;  his  people ,  and  they  vary  between  duke  and 
sexton,  millionaire  and  barmaid,  say  nothing,  do  nothing  that  their 
prototypes  in  the  real  world  could  not  have  said  or  done. 
Trollope’s  readers  are  never  disconcerted  by  talk  or  by  conduct 
which  staggers  probability  or  contradicts  temperament.  So  much 
cannot  always  be  predicted  of  Thackeray.  The  sentence  too  much 
sometimes  weakens  the  sincerity  of  his  sentimental  passages — I 
could  instance  scenes  between  Laura  Bell  and  Mrs.  Pendennis. 
His  humour  gets  a  little  out  of  hand  in  such  bohemian  types  as 
Costigan  and  Bayham.  Whereas  Trollope’s  ear  is  acutely 
sensitive  to  notes  that  are  false  to  human  nature.  There  is  no 
more  comparing,  perhaps,  Diana  Warwick  and  Lady  Glencora 
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Palliser  as  heroines  of  politics  than  George  jNIeredith  and  Anthony  ; 
Trollope  as  men  of  intellect.  And  yet,  I  know,  apropos  of  Diana  i 
and  Glencora,  which  nature,  how’ever  inferior,  is  more  of  a  piece,  I 
whose  indiscretions,  however  impudent,  are  the  more  convincing.  ! 

But,  it  may  be  said,  Trollope’s  tales  are  nearly  all  concerned  j 
with  the  trumpery  love-affairs  of  a  young  miss.  Yes,  his  are  always  ! 
love-stories  and  the  unsophisticated  English  girl  is  his  usual  | 
heroine.  Nay  more,  he  quite  consistently  alternates,  as  Mr.  ! 
James  reminds  us,  between  two  sets  of  combinations — the  damsel  I 
with  tw’o  swains  and  the  man  with  two  sweethearts.  Almost  ! 
debarred  by  current  conventions  from  treating  of  matrimonial  ! 
infidelity  or  feminine  frailty ,  Trollope  has  to  rest  his  plot  generally  j 
on  the  maiden  of  eighteen,  he  is  forced  to  have  constant  recourse 
to  the  topic  of  jilting.  Jilts  or  jilted,  how'ever,  his  young  ladies  ' 
are  always  fresh  and  charming,  and  have  never  more  than  a  ! 
family  resemblance.  Clean-minded  Trollope  regards  them  with  all  ! 
a  parent’s  partiality  and  a  devotee’s  reverence — he  would  have 
blown  his  brains  out  sooner  than  have  written  such  a  book  as  i 
Les  Demi  Vierges.  But  though  his  cult  of  the  girl  is  so  worshipful  , 
he  never  fails  to  invest  her  wdth  personality.  You  may  refuse  to  j 
“  forgive  ”  an  Alice  Vavasour’s  vagaries,  but  you  cannot  help 
liking  or  believing  in  such  pretty  creatures  as  Mary  Thorne,  Nora  j 
Rowley,  Lucy  Robarts,  Madeleine  Staveley,  and  Grace  Crawley.  : 
They  have  much  but  not  too  much  in  common,  and  their  points  j 
of  agreement  are  just  their  most  animating  qualities— bright 
humour,  modest  independence,  supreme  naturalness,  and,  chief  | 
of  all,  generous  self-surrender  in  love.  It  is  her  affectionate  (and  i 
mistaken)  trustfulness  which  makes  the  special  attraction  of  Lily 
Dale  of  Allington,  and  fires  certain  phrases  of  hers  with  a 
passionate  intensity.  It  is  the  same  confident  loyalty  in  the  i 
titular  heroines  of  “  Nina  Balatka  ”  and  “  Linda  Tressel  ”  that  • 
lends  quite  a  romantic  glamour  to  these  picturesque  but  little  | 
known,  because  anonymously  issued,  idylls  of  foreign  cities  and  j 
constant  love.  i 

If  these  dainty  persons  loomed  predominant  in  Trollope’s  pages  j 
and  were  not  often  cast  for  quite  subordinate  roles,  then  the 
reproach  he  has  incurred  as  a  novelist  of  never  probing  deep  into  | 
humanity  might  seem  fairly  merited.  Even  so  there  is  the 
question  whether  when  Trollope  merely  hints  he  does  not  hint  | 
sufficiently  at  those  profounder  springs  of  emotion  which  only  | 
well  occasionally  to  the  surface,  whether  he  should  not  be  thanked 
rather  for  his  reserve  than  twitted  with  lack  of  penetration. 
Really,  though,  Trollope  never  funked  tackling  a  serious  theme 
seriously.  Take  an  average  specimen  of  his  work.  He  Knew  He 
Ikas  Right — superficiality  is  the  last  fault  wdth  which  that  story 
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can  be  charged.  Its  main  interest  is  occupied  with  a  married 
couple  who  drift  apart  through  sheer  lack  of  mutual  graciousness. 
The  history  of  their  misunderstanding  is  made  up  of  common¬ 
place  and  w’ell-nigh  sordid  squabbles ;  the  slow  process  by  w’hich 
a  tiny  rift  becomes  a  chasm  that  no  efforts  of  the  wife  can  bridge 
is  traced  with  the  most  laboured  insistence  on  details.  Yet  by 
degrees  the  author  develops  a  veritable  tragedy  of  wedlock,  and 
certain  chapters  which  show  the  husband  nursing  his  imaginary 
irrievance  in  the  loneliness  of  an  Italian  villa,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  self -neglect,  in  a  state  of  impotent  obstinacy  that 
borders  on  insanity,  are  full  of  infinite  pitifulness.  Both  idea  and 
treatment  of  Louis  Trevelyan’s  wrecked  marriage  are  such  as  the 
most  analytical  of  modern  novelists  might  gladly  have  owned 
Nor  is  there  any  simply  skin-deep  penetration  in  Orley  Farm. 
The  conventional  heroine  in  this  tale  obtains  but  the  scantiest 
footing,  scarcely  more  than  is  allotted  to  certain  commercial 
travellers  whose  jargon  and  etiquette  are  most  punctiliously 
described.  The  real  book  is  one  prolonged  and  intimate  analysis 
of  the  “  soul-states  ”  of  Lady  Mason,  a  beautiful  middle-aged 
widow  who  has  committed  forgery  to  benefit  a  son  too  priggish  to 
forgive  her,  and  has  to  admit  her  crime  to  the  one  friend  who 
believes  her  innocent.  Her  scene  of  confession,  the  climax  of  a 
series  of  passages  surcharged  with  emotion,  exhibits  Trollope 
almost  at  his  best  as  a  master  of  natural,  unforced  pathos. 

Trollope’s  pathos  transcended  his  humour,  but  he  had  his  share 
of  the  latter  gift.  Broad  farce  and  caustic  apologue  were  equally 
beyond  him.  But  in  the  demurer  form  of  satire  he  excelled  and 
i  never  more  than  when  delineating  the  clergy.  His  fun  wms  not 
^  dependent  on  a  church  environment.  Some  of  his  most  diverting 
I  folk,  the  Bear-Garden  Club  mates,  figure  in  The  Way  We  Live 
^  \ow,  a  veritable  hive  of  society  disreputables.  Madalina 
;  Demolines,  again,  the  languishing  siren  who  woos  Lily  Dale’s 
I  hobbledehoy,  learnt  her  only  catechism  from  her  mother’s  prompt- 
\  books.  Still  Trollope’s  humour  is  easiest — so  all  his  critics  have 
;  decided— when  he  can  contrast  in  the  parson  the  old  Adam  and 

I  the  professional  priest.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  this  double  aspect 
that  makes  the  impulsive  Vicar  “of  Bullhampton ’’  so  human, 
that  renders  Framley  Parsonage  more  interesting  “  psychologi¬ 
cally  ”  than  either  The  Small  House  or  Dr.  Thorne.  Curious 
then  is  it  that  the  finest  of  Trollope’s  clerical  portraits  is  one  in 
^hich  his  irony  is  subdued.  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Barset  con¬ 
tains  much  besides  this  portrait  of  Mr.  Crawley,  the  starving 
curate  wrongly  charged  with  theft.  Indeed  one  of  the  story’s 
chief  merits  is  its  extraordinary  fulness.  To  estimate  the  later 
increase  of  Trollope’s  scope  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the 
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restricted  area  of  Barchester  Towers  with  the  wide  sweep  of 
society,  old  and  new,  observable  in  The  Last  Chronicle.  Here 
is  Mrs.  Proudie  again,  half  broken  dovrn  and  destined  for  death. 
Here  is  the  Archdeacon,  mellowed  somewhat,  but  still  belligerent 
as  a  heavy  father.  Mr.  Harding  reappears  to  die  quietly,  “  beauti¬ 
fully,”  and  his  now  matronly  daughter  serves  as  dea  ex  machina 
of  the  novel.  But  we  meet  also  Lily  Dale  and  other  Allington 
friends  as  well  as  the  Luftons  and  Eobarts  from  Framley.  While 
not  to  speak  of  pretty  Grace  Crawdey  and  her  lover,  the  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  son,  there  is  quite  a  crowd  of  strangers — the  gossips  of 
a  fresh  Barset  district,  the  shoddy  set  of  a  city  financier,  and, 
not  least,  the  inimitable  Madalina.  All  these  have  life  in  them 
and  abundant  vivacity.  But  it  is  in  the  exposition  of  the  poor 
curate’s  impracticable  nature  and  desperate  agony — for  he  is  one 
of  his  author’s  favourite  half-insane  characters  and  doubts  his  own 
innocence — that  Trollope  strikes  his  subtlest  and  most  strenuous 
note.  Mr.  Crawley  is  no  typical  parson,  like  Frank  Fenwick  or 
Mark  Eobarts,  but  an  altogether  individual  creation.  Proud  of 
his  eternal  deprivations  yet  full  of  the  cry,  ”  How  long?  ”,  really 
contemptuous  of  wealth  but  jealous  of  others’  social  advantages, 
morbidly  conscientious  yet  resentful  of  benefactions,  this 
cantankerous  saint,  his  pompous,  archaic  diction  notwithstanding, 
is  as  boldly  and  sympathetically  drawn  as  Parson  Adams  oi'  Di. 
Primrose. 

Even  those  who  merely  know'  their  Trollope  by  his  Barset- 
shire  Chronicles  must  have  remarked  one  constant  trick  of  his,  a 
trick,  and  not  the  only  one,  suggested  by  Thackeray,  that  of  re¬ 
introducing  favourite  characters.  The  policy  was  not  confined  to 
Barsetshire  worthies ;  it  was  also  employed  to  expound  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  matrimonial  fortunes  of  an  aristocratic  statesman  already 
presented  in  the  Allington  tale,  one  Plantagenet  Palliser,  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Omnium.  Such  an  economic  device,  which  was 
consistent  in  Trollope’s  earlier  w'ork  with  a  lavish  degree  of  inver- 
tion,  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  encyclopaedic  nature 
of  his  fiction.  In  covering,  as  he  did,  w'hole  phases  of  the  society 
of  his  times  Trollope  had  to  create,  as  Mr.  James  points  out, 
various  imaginary  microcosms,  the  clergy  of  a  diocese,  the  gentry 
of  a  county,  a  miniature  peerage,  grades  of  civil  servants  and  legal 
dignitaries,  a  complete  replica  of  the  current  world  of  politics. 
That,  once  evolved,  he  should  use  them  again  was  but  reasonable. 
But  the  practice  that  served  well  enough  in  Barset  county  did 
less  wrell  for  Westminster.  It  is  not  that  Trollope’s  political 
events  lack  the  grace  of  plausibility,  but  they  are  too  plausible  to 
be  very  piquant.  It  is  not  that  his  politicians  are  not  sufficiently  j 
lifelike,  but  he  dw'ells  upon  the  least  attractive  of  their  number,  j 
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Palliser,  in  truth,  is  a  depressing  creature.  The  soul  of  honour, 
no  doubt,  but  too  dry  and  ungenial  a  companion  to  be  tolerable 
through  six  successive  stories!  So,  though  in  Phineas  Finn  the 
depiction  of  the  young  Irish  member  and  the  fine  ladies  he 
fascinates  fully  maintains  Trollope’s  reputation  for  realism,  I  for 
one  find  his  political  novels  rather  tedious,  and  trace  from  their 
date  a  decline  in  their  author’s  buoyancy.  Till  Phineas  Redux 
appeared,  however  mechanical  might  be  Trollope’s  habit  of  com¬ 
position,  there  was  no  sign  of  effort  in  his  writing.  I  have  often 
thought  he  was  so  ultra-methodic  because  at  first  his  inspiration 
needed  the  stimulus  of  routine.  He  says  himself,  “  I  never  could 
arrange  a  set  of  events  before  me;  ”  no,  they  came  to  him — he 
confessed  so  much  of  Phineas  Finn  and  The  Eustace  Diamonds — 
as  he  developed  his  characters.  The  daily  task-work  may  there¬ 
fore  have  been  a  real  help  to  his  muse.  Still,  there  is  a  Nemesis 
that  follows  any  deliberate  reducing  of  artistic  production  to  an 
automatic  system,  and  with  Phineas  Redux  or,  at  least.  The 
Prime  Minister  Time  commenced  for  Trollope  its  long-delayed 
revenge. 

But  whatever  its  ultimate  dangers,  Trollope’s  knack  of  putting 
old  faces  into  new  frames  affords  his  readers  some  very  vivid  sensa¬ 
tions.  Nearly  everybody  has  known  what  it  is  to  find  himself  a 
cipher  in  a  crowd  or  to  overhear  accidentally  unpalatable  home- 
truths.  It  is  this  sort  of  experience  which  w^e  enjoy  vicariously 
with  Trollope.  He  will  bring  on,  for  instance,  Mary  Thorne  and 
her  husband,  persons  who  have  formerly  been  exalted  to  the  proud 
positions  of  hero  and  heroine,  and  show'  them  in  their  right 
perspective  as  regards  the  world  they  live  in.  So  that  we  marvel 
at  the  insignificant  figure  which  they  cut  as  the  Greshams,  casual 
guests  at  a  dinner  party.  A  while  ago  we  were  eagerly  studying 
the  pettiest  details  of  their  sentimental  history  as  under  a 
magnifying  glass.  Now,  duly  related  to  their  surroundings,  they 
seem  as  small  and  far  away  as  if  viewed  through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  telescope.  Does  not  this  kind  of  paradox  strike  us  in  actual 
life?  For  a  time  certain  people  absorb  our  whole  horizon ;  met 
after  long  interval,  they  have  shrunk  to  lilliputian  stature.  But 
besides  showing  us  the  true  proportions  of  his  dramatis  personce 
,  Trollope  can  look  at  them  from  the  different  angles  of  different 
I  observers.  We  get  positively  enraged,  as  on  a  friend’s  behalf, 
'fhen  we  learn  the  abominable  motives  w'hich  some  of  his 
acquaintance  assign  to  Phineas  Finn,  when  we  hear  spiteful 
lournalist,  office-seeking  tadpole,  loose  society  dame  attributing 
to  him  his  or  her  particular  vice.  We  obtain  just  such  a  sense  of 
reality  as  we  stand  and  watch  one  of  Trollope’s  heroines  being 
picked  to  pieces,  and  perceive  Lucy  Kobarts,  say,  through  the 
f  VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  3  X 
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amused,  indifferent,  scornful,  hostile  eyes  of  her  many  associates. 
Nor  does  Trollope’s  power  of  visualisation  end  here.  He  is  also 
able,  and  prided  himself  on  his  ability,  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 
time  upon  his  characters.  It  is  quite  pathetic  to  note  the  advances 
of  senility  on  Mr.  Harding,  or  to  observe  Lily  Dale  fast  becoming 
an  old  maid,  just  as  it  is  pleasing  to  see  John  Eames  shaking  off 
his  hobbledehoy  awkwardness,  or  the  Archdeacon  lapsing  into  a 
kindly  blusterer.  Here  again  the  novelist  affords  us  the  very 
illusion  of  our  working-day  world,  its  amusing  ironies,  its 
melancholy  transformations. 

If  such  scrupulous  fidelity  to  human  nature,  such  instinctive 
knowledge  of  mankind,  carried  over  an  immense  ground,  and  re¬ 
inforced  by  quiet  humour  and  genuine  pathos,  gives  Anthony 
Trollope,  as  I  think,  an  unique  position  among  English  novelists, 
then  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  genius  need  no  answer, 
and  his  finest  books,  too  many  of  them  now  out  of  print,  have 
only  to  be  placed  in  an  accessible  form  to  make  good  their  claim 
upon  the  esteem  of  the  present  generation.  There  are  those  who 
demand  “great”  characters  and  “great”  scenes  from  any 
romancer  whom  they  are  not  to  condemn  to  oblivion.  Trollope 
would  modestly  have  accepted  the  test  in  characters  and  have 
offered  to  criticism  his  Mrs.  Proudie  and  Mr.  Crawley.  For  scenes 
compelling  to  laughter  he  might  have  quoted  Stanhope’s  routing 
of  the  Bishop’s  termagant,  and  the  farewell  interview  of  Eames 
and  that  Madalina  whose  “heart”  was  “bleeding,”  while  Mr 
Crawley’s  sorrows  provide  some  of  the  most  moving  chapters  in 
Victorian  fiction.  But  a  searching  for  purple  passages  is  not  the 
right  posture  in  which  to  approach  Trollope.  Such  merit  as 
belongs  to  this  writer  attaches  not  to  special  episodes  or  special 
persons  of  his  inventing,  it  pervades  the  whole  of  his  best  work. 
His  best  I  say,  for  naturally  Trollope  had  his  failures — and  his 
short  stories  were  never  reniarkahle — but  that  best  includes  from 
a  dozen  to  twenty  novels.  To  estimate  his  success  in  characterisa¬ 
tion  it  is  advisable  not  only  to  take  a  general  survey  of  his  gallery 
of  portraits  but  to  peer  closely  into  the  minor  faces.  Mark  how 
exactly  he  can  sketch  you  the  gentleman  sharper  in  Mr.  Sowerby 
of  Framley  Parsonage,  how  subtiley  he  will  show  you  in  the 
swindler  Melmotte’s  daughter  decent  instincts  struggling  against ; 
a  vicious  environment,  how  intimately  he  knows  the  vulgar  mind 
of  an  Amelia  Roper,  poor  lodging-house  simperer,  or  the  vacuity 
of  a  club  zany  like  ‘  ‘  Doodles  ’  ’  !  Consider  his  breezy  widows, 
his  delightful  old  maids,  his  pouncing  husband-hunters!  It  is  at. 
once  the  bulk  of  his  matter  and  the  perfection  of  his  detail  that! 
produces  such  an  impressive  effect.  So,  too,  there  is  surely  some 
credit  due  to  him  in  that  he  preserved  so  high  an  average  in  sol 
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many  novels.  Though  the  Barset  tales,  headed  by  “  The  Last 
Chronicle,”  generally  excel  in  charm  the  rest  of  Trollope’s  pro¬ 
ductions  I  should  hardly  place  Dr.  Thorne,  for  all  its  strong 
plot,  above  such  stories  as  The  Three  Clerks,  Orley  Farm, 
Phineas  Finn,  and  He  Knew  He  Right,  and  there  are  six 
or  seven  others  only  a  little  inferior  to  these.  But  I  may  seem 
approximating  to  the  heresy  which  offers  quantity  as  a  substitute 
for  quality  and  Trollope’s  quality  requires  no  such  sinister 
recommendation.  If  only  contemporary  novel-readers  knew  what 
a  full  and  exact  picture  of  their  fathers’  days,  what  an  array  of 
entertaining  and  convincing  types  of  humanity,  what  storehouses 
of  humorous  invention  and  shrewd  analysis  lie  buried  behind  the 
covers  of  the  yellow-backed  novel  or  clumsy  “  three-decker,” 
which  on  some  bookseller’s  stall,  maybe,  bears  ‘‘  old  Anthony’s” 
signature,  they  would  turn  from  their  many  modern  story-tellers 
to  the  man  whom  such  have  often  imitated,  and  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  grounds  for  talking  of  the  neglect  of  Trollope. 

F.  G.  Bettany. 
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THE  PEESENT  STATE  OF  BUSSIA. 


The  tremendous  events  of  the  past  few  months  in  Russia,  the 
collapse  of  the  armies  of  the  greatest  military  nation  in  the  world 
the  sudden  awakening  to  life  of  forces  little  suspected  outside 
Russia,  and  even  now  confounded  with  the  extinct  doctrines  of 
Nihilism,  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the  ordinarily  accepted 
views  of  things ,  all  combine  to  make  a  picture  as  fascinating  as 
it  is  obscure  for  the  observer  in  other  lands.  In  the  midst  of  the 
perpetual  flow  of  startling  incidents  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
newspaper  readers  of  the  day  should  fail  to  see  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective  the  real  force  which  is  beneath  all  these  surface  demon¬ 
strations  of  a  deep-seated  discontent.  It  is  not  the  violent  party, 
the  authors  of  political  assassinations  and  red-flag  processions 
crying  aloud  the  shibboleths  of  extreme  Socialism,  it  is  not  these 
blatant  persons  who  are  working  out  the  salvation  of  Russia  at  the 
present  moment.  Their  activity  is  possible,  in  fact,  only  because 
the  great  party  of  reform  sympathises  entirely  with  the  depth 
of  their  discontent,  though  it  disapproves  of  certain  methods  of  its 
manifestation.  The  party  of  reform,  the  Liberal  Party,  as  they 
prefer  to  call  themselves,  include  the  nobility  of  ancient  houses 
— the  nobles  in  the  sense  known  in  other  countries,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  vast  army  of  “  service-nobles,”  the  chinovniJii 
created  by  Peter  the  Great — the  entire  body  of  learning  in  the 
country,  the  university  professors  and  the  teaching  profession 
generally,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  devotees  of  the  Arts,  the 
painters  and  sculptors,  actors  and  musicians,  the  powerful  body 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers — in  a  word  practically  every  man 
who,  under  the  British  Constitution,  would  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
a  vote,  with  the  weighty  exception  of  the  chinovniki.  Ranged  on 
the  other  side  are  these  chinovniki,  who  count  a  large  minority  of 
thoroughly  discontented  men  in  their  close  ranks,  and  the  brute 
beast  outside  all  classifications,  who  has  no  rights  or  privileges- 
the  hopeless  muzhik  of  the  rural  districts,  say  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  of  the  Empire.  The  muzhik  of  the  towns 
and  manufacturing  centres,  still  legally  attached  to  the  land  and 
paying  taxes  on  it,  has  become  for  the  most  part  an  ardent 
Socialist,  but  not  a  hopeless  danger  to  a  well-organised  community. 

The  muzhik,  as  such,  may  be  entirely  disregarded  in  a  review 
of  the  causes  of  discontent  unless  and  until  either  the  revolutionary 
party  succeed  in  providing  him  with  arms,  or  the  Church  rouse 
the  fighting  spirit  in  him  by  some  fanatic  cry.  The  ordinary 
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pressure  of  an  infinite  misery,  the  beginning  of  which  he  does 
not  know,  and  the  end  of  which  he  never  dreams  of  seeing,  will 
not  suffice  to  make  an  active  revolutionary  of  the  muzhik.  The 
Bussian,  in  fact,  is  not  a  fighting  man  :  you  may  live  in  Russia'^ 
for  a  lifetime  and  never  see  a  blow  struck  in  anger.  The  school¬ 
boys  even  do  not  fight  out  their  differences.  A  sotnja  (squadron) 
of  Cossacks,  armed  with  whips,  will  cow  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand 
muzhiks,  and  end  by  dispersing  them  with  severe  punishment 
from  the  dreaded  nagayka.  The  coming  revolution,  then,  as 
pictured  by  writers  whose  notions  of  revolution  are  highly  coloured 
by  the  knowledge  of  what  revolution  means  in  other  lands,  will 
not  take  place  in  Russia  in  the  present  generation  of  men.  A 
crisis,  an  overturn  of  authority,  the  w’eary  chaos  of  slow  readjust¬ 
ment  of  forces,  are  the  most  that  Russia  has  to  fear  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  A  bloodless  revolution,  the  raising  of  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  the  restoration  of  order  based  upon  the  law,  and  not  upon 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  present  form  of  authority — these  are  the 
objects  of  the  movement  in  progress  in  Russia  to-day.  Their 
attainment  is  obviously  a  problem  only  for  the  educated  minds  of 
the  nation,  who  will  endeavour  at  all  costs  to  avoid  an  appeal  to 
mere  brute  force.  “  Law  and  order  ”  is  a  phrase  the  meaning 
of  which  has  been  quite  forgotten  in  more  happy  nations  than 
browbeaten  Russia  :  it  is  accepted  without  thought.  The  Russian 
has  just  invented  a  word  to  express  what  is  a  new  idea  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Russian  nation.  “  Order  based  on  orders,”  in 
other  words,  blind  obedience  to  despotic  authority,  has  been  the 
lot  of  Russia  since  her  history  began.  Her  first  rulers  ruled  by 
the  right  of  conquest.  Under  a  dynasty  whose  right  to  the  throne 
rests  upon  the  election  of  the  first  Romanov  by  his  people,  the 
same  mode  of  purely  military  rule  unfortunately  continues  to  the 
present  day.  But  now  the  foremost  minds  of  the  nation  are 
firmly  determined  to  gain  so  much  of  the  rights  of  freedom  as  are 
represented  in  the  formula  “order  based  on  law  ”  ipravoporjadok) . 
This  is  all  that  the  nation  w'ants  ;  it  is  much  more  than  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  can  give  without  signing  its  own  death-warrant.  It  is  not, 
fundamentally,  either  the  workmen’s  outbreaks  and  the  merciless 
shooting  down  of  unarmed  mobs  or  the  pitiful  disasters  of  a  hated 
war  that  have  brought  the  intelligence  of  the  nation  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  a  change  of  administration  is  inevitable.  The  real 
causes  are  deeper  seated  and  of  much  longer  duration  than  the 
painful,  but  transitory,  trials  of  a  lost  war  or  a  Socialist  w'orkmen’s 
hot.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  briefly  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  brought  Russia  to  her  present  pass. 

For  those  who  only  know  Russia  from  the  outside  a  just  estimate 
of  these  conditions  is  almost  impossible.  The  greater  part  of  the 
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world  believes  to-day  that  Eussia  is  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  the 
blessings  of  representative  government,  a  belief  based  on  certain 
Imperial  Manifestoes  and  Eescripts,  the  effective  value  of  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  that  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  written 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  by  the 
irresponsible  bureaucracy.  “  Paper  wall  stand  anything,”  is  a 
pregnant  saying  in  Eussia,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  upon  paper 
estimates  of  Eussia,  chiefly  provided  by  the  bureaucracy  itself, 
that  the  outsider  judges  of  the  conditions  of  life  under  the  rule, 
nominally,  of  the  Tsars.  The  promise  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  was  very  clearly  indicated,  it  is  true,  by  the  Tsar  in  his 
Eescript  to  the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Buligin,  dated 
February  18th  (March  3rd)  last.  On  the  same  date  a  Manifesto 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  first  Nicholas,  breathing  the  purest 
spirit  of  old-world  autocracy,  was  likewise  promulgated  over  the 
Tsar’s  signature.  The  former  was  obviously  intended  for  foreign 
consumption,  and  in  part,  to  tide  over  the  dreaded  anniversary  of 
the  Emancipation  and  the  dire  Ides  of  March,  whereas  the  latter 
alone  really  reached  the  ear  of  the  people  at  large.  Manifestoes 
of  the  Tsar  are  read  by  the  priests  in  every  church  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  when  the  Church  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  these  Imperial  utterances,  the  lesson  is  driven  home  in 
language  which  the  muzhik  can  understand,  for  the  language  of  a 
Manifesto^  although  quite  ordinary  classic  Eussian  to  the  educated, 
is  no  more  intelligible  to  the  muzhik  that  is  priest’s  Latin  to  the 
Irish  bog-trotter.  As  to  the  Eescript,  while  it  plainly  promises 
retiresentative  government,  it  affords  no  clue  to  the  interpretation 
which  it  will  please  the  Tsar  and  his  servants  to  place  upon  the 
term  representative.  In  point  of  fact  the  principle  of  represen¬ 
tative  government,  as  understood  elsewhere  in  the  world,  has  not 
yet  been  granted  in  those  unmistakable  terms  which  alone  will 
satisfy  the  awakened  senses  of  the  Eussian  intelligentia.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  accepted  bureaucratic  interpretation  a  representative  is  a 
person  chosen  out  of  any  given  class  to  represent  them,  but  the 
choosing  is  done  by  the  bureaucracy,  and  not  by  the  class  repre¬ 
sented.  There  have  even  been  instances  where  the  bureaucracy 
has  sent  its  own  creatures  to  associate  with  the  class  to  be  “  repre-  | 
sented,”  and  has  then  summoned  these  creatures  as  “represen-  j 
tatives.”  Even  in  the  few  existing  cases  where  certain  bodies  I 
have  really  the  right  of  themselves  electing  their  executive 
officials,  such  as  the  case  of  municipalities  and  the  Zemstvos,  the 
bureaucracy  still  exercises  an  effective  control  by  refusing  its 
sanction  to  obnoxious  persons.  In  such  cases,  if  the  electors  per¬ 
sist  in  contumaciously  electing  repeatedly  men  after  their  own 
heart,  but  displeasing  to  the  administration,  the  latter  ends  all 
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trouble  by  appointing  its  own  nominees.  This  is  what  is  under¬ 
stood  in  Russia  by  “  representation,”  and  the  Imperial  Rescript 
of  last  March  gives  nothing  more,  although,  on  paper,  it  seems 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  world  at  large,  which  places  a  very 
different  value  upon  certain  words  to  that  arbitrarily  read  into 
them  by  the  Russian  administrator.  In  point  of  fact  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Russia  in  the  twentieth  century  is,  in  certain 
essentials,  very  like  what  that  of  Europe  was  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  in  others,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  rule  of  China 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  semi-Oriental,  semi-mediteval  form  of 
government  decked  out  in  all  the  modern  terms,  without  the  sub¬ 
stance,  of  the  statecraft  of  nations  which  are  centuries  ahead  of 
Russia  in  civil  growth.  Side  by  side  with  a  code  of  laws  which 
for  completeness,  symmetry,  and  theoretical  perfection  cannot  be 
matched  the  world  over,  we  still  find  in  Russia  alone  of  civilised 
nations  the  purest  form  of  personal  government.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  Tsar  is,  in  theory,  an  absolute  despot,  the  vice-regent 
of  Divine  Power  upon  earth,  but  every  one  of  the  innumerable 
depositaries  of  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Tsar,  every  one  of  his 
chinovniki,  or  service-nobles,  is,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  more 
absolute  in  fact  than  the  Tsar  himself.  Theoretically,  of  course, 
each  of  these  absolute  kinglets  is  responsible  to  the  supreme  power  ; 
but.  in  fact,  there  is  no  practical  supervision  of  the  actions  of 
those  in  immediate  authority,  and  the  only  check  upon  their 
arbitrary  rule  is  the  competition,  the  jealousy  and  self-seeking,  of 
the  chinovniki  themselves,  a  form  of  automatic  control  which 
produces  the  following  results.  On  the  one  hand,  within  the 
close  caste  of  the  chinovniki,  the  struggle  for  life  tends  rather  to 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  sense  that  those  come  to  the  top 
who  best  succeed  in  making  the  ‘  ‘  thing  which  is  not  ’  ’  appear  to 
be,  and  the  ”  thing  which  is,  but  ought  not  to  be  ”  appear  the 
thing  which  is  right  and  proper  and  prescribed  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  country;  while  those  who,  under  better  conditions, 
would  be  recognised  as  the  best  men,  either  leave  the  service 
entirely,  or  continue  in  it  but  half-hearted  workers — in  either 
case  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  discontented.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  caste  of  the  chinovniki  throws  aside  all  its  own  internecine 
strife  for  the  sake  of  self-preservation  whenever  the  vast,  helpless 
population  of  the  profane  endeavour  to  break  through  their  wire 
entanglements  to  reach  the  ear  of  the  supreme  power  with  a  prayer 
for  relief  from  the  oppressor. 

But  where,  then,  is  the  law  of  the  land?  The  law  of  Russia  is 
on  paper,  beautifully  printed  in  many  books.  In  practice,  the 
law  is  that  of  Haroun-al-Rashid,  giving  judgment  in  the  gate 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  hour.  And  the  Haroun-al-Rashids 
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in  Russia  are  far.  too  numerous,  the  sub-division  of  the  wisdom 
theoretically  dwelling  in  the  supreme  power  too  minute  to  have 
any  practical  effect,  and  cases  are  decided  according  to  the  weight 
of  interests  involved — as  is  the  practice  of  all  Oriental  countries. 
Justice,  as  understood  elsew’here  in  the  w'orld,  is  done  in  Russia 
only  in  cases  where  no  tangible  interests  of  the  sacrosanct  caste  are 
involved,  when  the  case  becomes  one  of  academic  interest  for  the 
courts.  And  in  Russia,  as  elsewhere,  the  courts  of  law  are  fond 
of  displaying  their  skill  in  dealing  with  the  abstract. 

The  power  of  the  Russian  State  rests  directly  upon  the  two 
pillars  of  the  Army  and  the  Church  ;  there  is  no  other  moral 
l)rop  of  the  supreme  power  as  in  more  advanced  States.  The 
object  of  the  present  movement  of  reform  is  to  establish  this  other 
moral  support,  the  wholesome  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  law  of  the  land  must  be  set  above,  not  indeed  the  Tsar,  but 
above  the  bureaucracy,  his  servants,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  the 
bureaucracy  sharing  with  the  Tsar  the  privilege  of  being  above  all 
law.  Our  first  consideration,  in  any,  even  the  briefest,  survey  of 
the  state  of  Russia,  must  be  for  the  Army  and  the  Church. 

On  her  armed  forces  Russia  lavishes  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
resources  of  the  State.  In  one  w’ay  or  another  between  sixty  and 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  annual  national  income  goes  in  expenditure 
for  the  army,  the  navy, and  certain  attendant  works,  which  as  they 
are  wholly  strategic,  can  only  be  reckoned  as  military  expenditure. 
The  Russian  Budget,  at  any  rate  the  declared  one,  does  not  show 
anything  like  such  an  alarming  state  of  things.  But,  even  on 
the  declared  Budget,  the  expenditure  on  the  army  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  Departments  of  State ,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ministry  of  “  Ways  of  Communication.”  The  greatest  part 
of  the  expenditure  of  this  last  department  goes  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  strategic  railways,  which  can  only  be  properly 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  War  Department.  The  conveniently 
so-called  ‘  ‘  extraordinary  ’  ’  expenditure  goes  solely  in  the  building 
of  strategic  railways.  The  navy  is  likewise,  all  things  considered, 
a  very  costly  department.  And  these  three  departments  together 
spend  annually  the  gigantic  sum  of  one  hundred  and  six  millions 
sterling  on  a  total  Budget  of  something  over  two  hundred  millions 
sterling.  The  magnitude  and  completeness,  on  paper,  of  her 
army,  the  military  spirit  which  animates  now,  as  it  has  always 
animated,  the  rulers  of  Russia;  above  all,  perhaps,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  excellent  quality  of  the  raw  material  of  an  army,  and  the 
supposed  inexhaustible  supply  of  such  men  to  draw  upon,  have 
combined  to  give  Russia  a  reputation  abroad  as  ultimately  the 
greatest  military  power  in  the  world.  Yet  we  are  learning  in  our 
own  day  once  more  an  old  lesson  learned  by  our  forefathers  genera- 
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tions  ago,  that  the  Eussian  Army  is  neither  larger  nor  more  for¬ 
midable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  than  other  armies  of  the  Continent. 
Even  the  magnificence  of  the  physical  material  nowadays  but  ill 
compensates  for  the  gross  mental  incapacity  of  the  muzhik  in 
uniform.  Brave  the  muzhik  has  always  been,  but,  after  all,  is 
not  courage  about  the  cheapest  commodity  going  in  any  army? 
The  Eussian  type  of  bravery,  moreover,  has  always  shown  itself 
rather  in  the  defence  than  in  the  attack ;  it  is  the  bravery  of  the 
wild  beast  at  bay,  which  seldom  wins  battles  though  it  may  very 
often  save  a  defeat.  There  are  no  cases  in  history,  whatever 
Russian  official  accounts  may  declare,  where  a  Eussian  army  in¬ 
flicted  a  defeat  upon  a  foe  who  was  not  numerically  very  much 
inferior  to  the  Eussians.  This  explains  why  it  is  the  invariable 
custom  of  Eussia  to  magnify  her  army  in  peace  time,  and  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  estimates  of  men  at  the  front  in  time  of  war.  No  official 
utterance  countenances  the  suggestion  of  a  defeat,  now^  or  at  any 
previous  period  of  Eussian  history.  Therefore  no  “  politically 
sound”  Eussian  dare  speak  above  his  breath  anything  suggestive 
of  divergence  with  the  official  view’.  For  everywhere  and  in  all 
things  the  Tsar  must  be  for  his  people  all-powerful  :  if  he  is  not 
upon  earth  the  almighty  representative  of  the  Divine  Power,  then 
to  the  Eussian  conception  he  ceases  to  be  Tsar.  It  is  this  ancient 
conception,  still  strong  among  the  vast  mass  of  the  ignorant 
population,  which  stands  foremost  in  the  way  of  reform. 

In  Eussia  every  soldier  who  has  smelt  powder  is  a  hero,  and 
the  most  ordinary  operations  of  war  become  ”  heroism  ”  and 
“miracles  of  bravery”  in  the  every-day  language  of  the  Eussian. 
The  people  and  the  Press,  day  by  day,  speak  of  the  return  from 
the  front  of,  not  so  many  men,  but  invariably  of  so  many 
“heroes,”  without  any  reference  to  what  the  men  may  have 
done;  some,  indeed,  have  never  seen  any  fighting,  and  are  re¬ 
turned  from  base-hospitals.  It  is  all  one  to  the  Eussian  :  a  soldier 
is  a  hero,  and  no  man  can  be  more.  Therefore  the  real  heroes, 
who  are  found  in  the  Eussian,  as  in  every  other,  army,  go  for 
the  most  part  unrecognised  among  a  crowd  of  ‘‘  heroes,”  merely 
units  in  the  grey-clad  mass  of  the  army.^  The  officer  is  as 
distinct  from  the  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  Eussian  Army  as  the 
shepherd  is  distinct  from  the  sheep;  and  their  relative  values,  as 

(1)  After  one  of  the  fights  about  Mukden  a  parade  was  held  by  General  Levestam, 
m  which  the  Tomsk  Regiment  took  part.  Among  other  questions  put  by  the 
General  was  the  usual  inquiry  for  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  for  it 
>s  the  admirable  custom  of  Russia  to  give  a  brave  man  his  medal  within  a  day  or 
two  of  his  winning  it,  if  not  actually  on  the  field  of  battle  itself.  Going  up  to 
what  was  left  of  one  company  of  the  Tomsk  Regiment,  which  had  suffered  very 
severely,  General  Levestam  asked  :  “  Any  heroes  ?  ”  and  the  sergeant  replied  ; 
“None  at  all,  y’r  Excellency,  there  are  only  fourteen  of  us  left.” 
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estimated  by  the  rulers  of  Russia,  are  precisely  in  accordance  with  h 

this  simile.  It  is  not  merely  military  subordination  which  is  h 

found  in  the  Russian  soldier,  but  rather  a  still  semi-conscious  I 

recognition,  dating  from  the  days  of  serfdom,  that  he  is  a  mere  e 

chattel  whose  life  and  soul  are  at  the  disposal  of  his  masters.  If  ii 

the  officers  of  Russia  were  of  the  class  from  which  officers  are  h 

drawn  in  other  countries,  the  Russian  Army  might  well  sweep  d 

the  earth.  Unhappily  for  Russia  the  army  officer,  as  part  of  the  t 

fighting  machine,  is  far  inferior  to  the  men  he  nominally  leads.  a 

The  educational  requirements  are  so  much  less  for  the  army  officer  s 

than  for  any  other  career  that  the  Russian  army-schools  only  get  t 

the  failures  of  the  ordinary  secondary  schools,  a  much  lower  c 

qualification  than  obtains  anywhere  else.  In  other  countries  the  i 

army  officer,  at  the  very  worst,  is  still  only  a  failure  at  the  ( 

University  grade  of  education  :  in  Russia  they  are  the  failures  of  c 

those  schools  whose  most  successful  pupils  furnish  the  ordinary  { 

university  students.  The  pay  is  very  poor  indeed,  and  wealth  is  ( 

so  very  unevenly  distributed  in  Russia  that  there  is  no  fairly  ( 

w’ell-to-do  middle  class  providing  officers  for  the  army.  Outside 
the  guards  and  a  few,  a  very  few%  cavalry  regiments,  every  officer  ; 
lives,  nominally,  on  his  pay.  Corruption  is,  therefore,  almost  a 
necessity ;  it  is  certainly  universal.  In  point  of  fact,  the  officer 
lives  on  the  regiment,  according  to  the  time-honoured  practice  of 
Russia.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  never  as  many  men  in  the 
ranks  as  there  are  on  the  books.  Then  the  skilled  workmen  in 
a  regiment — of  which  there  are  always  plenty  in  an  army  drawn 
from  the  population  at  large — are  put  to  the  practice  of  their 
trades,  and  besides  working  for  the  needs  of  the  regiment,  a  good 
deal  of  outside  work  is  done,  and  considerable  sums  earned,  which, 
needless  to  say,  do  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  workers.  Again, 
firing-practices  are  economical  of  ammunition  to  such  an  extent 
that  every  issue  of  ammunition  means  little  else  than  a  money- 
dole  to  the  officers  of  the  regiment.  Accounts  are  kept  in  fractions 
of  a  kopeyka  (  =  one  farthing)  per  man  per  day  in  a  manner  which 
defies  all  practical  control,  even  if  the  control  were  not  in  its  turn 
infected  with  the  same  universal  spirit  of  corruption.  But 
indeed  the  Russian  officer  does  not  make  any  pretence  of  being 
honest  towards  the  State  :  he  is  satisfied  if  he  vindicates  on  all 
occasions,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  the  “  honour  of  the  cloth,”  and 
some  very  curious  things  occur  in  the  doing  so.  The  ”  honour  of 
the  cloth  ’  ’  permits  a  Russian  officer  to  rob  his  men  of  their  pay 
or  of  any  money  they  may  be  in  receipt  of  from  home.  It  not  ■ 
only  permits,  but  enjoins  on  him,  to  unsheathe  his  sword  and  j 
strike  dowm,  even  to  the  death,  any  unarmed  civilian  who  may 
have  given  him  cause  of  offence,  real  or  imaginary.  It  permits 
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him  to  drink  to  excess  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  It  permits 
him  to  live  in  a  way  which  is  best  described  as  “on  his  wits.” 

It  permits  everything,  in  short,  which  is  denied  to  the  officer  of 
every  other  nation  who  respects  himself  as  well  as  his  cloth,  but 
it  does  not  permit  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  methods  of 
honesty  and  diligence  in  the  public  service.  Any  zeal  in  that 
direction  must  mean  a  reflection  upon  his  brother  officers,  and 
that  brings  speedy  ruin  to  the  individual  who  has  the  courage  to 
attempt  it.  Of  course,  this  state  of  things  in  the  army  does  not 
stand  out  so  distinctly  in  Eussia  as  it  would  do  elsewhere.  But 
the  opportunities  are  so  much  greater  in  the  army  than  in  other 
departments.  The  subordination  to  superiors  in  the  civil  depart¬ 
ments  is  not  so  strict,  and  delator es  abound  in  every  civil 
chancellery  in  the  Empire,  whereas  the  stringency  of  military 
discipline,  exaggerated  in  such  cases  in  Eussia,  furnishes  an 
almost  absolute  guarantee  against  the  possibility  of  being  found 
out.  The  individual  officer  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  blamed;  he 
did  not  introduce  the  system,  and  he  is  powerless  to  mend  it.  The 
Russian  State  pays  none  of  its  servants  a  fair  “  living-wage,” 
and  corruption  is  the  immemorial  tradition  of  all  the  public 
services.  Still,  these  abuses  tell  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  army 
with  direr  results,  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  than  corruption 
in  almost  any  other  department  of  the  State  Administration. 
Even  the  mere  numbers  of  available  reserves  are  not  free  from 
the  effects  of  this  corruption,  and  no  traffic  is  more  profitable 
than  the  traffic  of  the  Conscription  Commission  in  exemptions 
and  various  categories  of  partial  relief  from  the  hated  military 
service.  When  war  comes  the  lists  of  available  men  are  naturally 
below  their  sup|)osed  strength,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources  in 
men  of  the  Eussian  Empire  are  found  to  exist  rather  in  theory 
than  in  fact.  We  are  speaking,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  more 
or  less  trained  soldier.  When  Eussia  calls  up,  as  she  has  done 
to  meet  the  Japanese,  the  so-called  “  State-Eeserve,” — that  is, 
every  able-bodied  man  of  any  age  in  the  district  mobilised — then 
her  mere  numbers  are  formidable  indeed.  In  whole  regions, 
both  east  and  west  of  Lake  Baikal,  this  “State-Eeserve”  was 
called  up  last  year  for  the  first  time  since  the  Crimean  War. 
The  “State-Eeserve”  was  not  touched  for  the  Turkish  War. 
For  officers  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  class  known  as  “  subal¬ 
terns  of  the  reserve.”  These  are  men,  of  any  age,  but  of  more 
or  less  respectable  connections,  who,  having  received  in  their 
youth  a  higher  education,  were  only  called  upon  to  do  one  year’s 
service  under  the  conscription  laws.  At  the  end  of  that  year 
most  of  them  take  an  easy  examination,  and  are  thenceforth 
enrolled  as  officers  in  case  of  war.  At  the  present  time  many  of 
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them  are  serving  with  captain’s  rank,  and  the  results  may  be 
imagined  by  any  military  reader. 

The  other  main  prop  of  the  autocracy,  the  Russian  Church,  is 
here  to  be  considered  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  temporal 
power  in  the  State,  its  value  to  the  rulers  of  the  Empire  as  one 
of  the  weapons  of  control  over  the  people.  The  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow  recently  declared  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Orthodox 
Church  the  people  would  very  speedily  revert  to  a  state  of  rampant 
barbarism.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  Russia  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Church  every  man  that  wore  a  good  coat  would  have  his 
throat  cut.  This  may  not  be  quite  so  true  to-day  as  it  undoubtedly 
was  a  decade  ago.  Some  progress,  little  though  it  be,  has  been 
made  in  extending  primary  education ,  and  the  tendency  of  educa¬ 
tion  makes  for  obedience  to  accepted  laws,  though  it  is  under¬ 
mining  the  dog-like  blind  submission  to  every  whim  and  outrage, 
to  the  constant  uncertainty  and  the  not  infrequent  tyranny  of  a 
merely  personal  form  of  government. 

The  temporal  power  of  the  Church  in  Russia  varies  inversely  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Therefore  it  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  Church  to  oppose  education  for  the  masses.  For 
all  the  centuries,  and  Russia  reckons  them  at  nine,  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  existed  here ,  it  has  had  free  leave  and  State- 
aid  for  the  foundation  and  up-keep  of  schools.  Until  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  when  another  body,  the 
Zemstvo,  also  obtained  the  right  to  establish  schools,  the  Orthodox 
Church  did  nothing  towards  the  education  of  the  people.  Nowa¬ 
days  the  wholesome  competition  between  Zemstvo  and  Church  is 
laying  the  foundations  of  many  a  church  school  in  fact,  which  for 
centuries  has  existed,  and  been  paid  for  by  the  State,  only  on 
paper.  The  competition  is  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  one,  the 
Church  preferring  to  use  its  privileges  in  training  village  children 
only  in  church  choir-singing,  the  amount  of  other  knowledge  con¬ 
veyed  often  not  extending  even  to  the  alphabet,  w'hile  the  Zemstvo 
schools  strive  against  every  sort  of  opposition  to  give  a  wide 
common-school  education  on  approved  modern  methods,  but  with 
very  insufficient  means  and  no  support  from  the  State,  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  the  emulation  between  the  Church  and  the  Zemstvo 
schools  has  been  an  increase  of  general  enlightenment,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Church  over  the  people. 
This  is  shown  in  various  ways.  First,  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
infinitesimal  as  it  is  in  Russia  at  large,  does  not  make  for  greater 
reverence  to  a  Church  which  deals  so  very  largely  in  those  forms 
of  belief  which  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  mere  superstition, 
and  which  requires  so  many  safeguards,  provided  at  the  State 
expense,  to  keep  up  its  power  at  all  in  the  land.  Secondly,  the 
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Russian  Church  has  failed  to  advance  with  the  times,  and  is  now 
undergoing,  not  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  that  torment  of 
self-questioning  which  usually  precedes  a  new  birth.  Within  the 
Church  there  is  know  n  to  be  dissension ,  although  it  is  scrupulously 
withheld  from  the  world.  “  Spiritual  Academies”  and  ”  Semi¬ 
naries,”  as  the  higher  and  secondary  schools  of  theology  are  known 
in  Russia,  take  their  full  share  in  the  movement  which  for  years 
past  has  agitated  the  university  students.  Outside  the  pale  of  the 
priesthood  other  factors  are  making  also  for  a  decrease  in  the  power 
of  the  Church.  The  Russian  is  essentially  an  idealist,  and,  as 
dreaming  is  not  allowed  in  the  direction  of  pjolitics  or  any  other 
sphere  of  individual  or  corporate  activity,  his  idealism  takes  the 
form  of  a  seeking  after  religious  truth.  Every  year  some  new 
religion  springs  up  in  the  country,  based  as  often  as  not  upon 
some  half-understanding  of  a  text  of  scripture  read  for  the  first 
time.  The  tremendous  movement  associated  wuth  the  name  of 
the  novelist.  Count  Tolstoy,  is  nothing  more  than  a  ripening  to 
harvest  of  odds  and  ends  of  religious  beliefs,  every  one  of  which 
may  be  found  by  the  curious  in  the  records  of  dissent  in  Russia. 
Count  Tolstoy  has  not  originated  anything  in  this  direction ,  he  has 
merely  collated  and  given  literary  form  to  choice  tenets  of  fan¬ 
tastical  sects  whose  existence  has  for  generations  been  well-  known 
to  all  specialists  in  Russia.  The  Church  was  perhaps  ill-advised 
to  excommunicate  Count  Tolstoy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
its  action  was  less  in  reference  to  the  Count  personally  than  merely 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  expressing  in  a  concrete  form  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  certain  tenets  of  dissent  held  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
long  before  the  days  of  Count  Tolstoy.  The  act  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  certainly  served  the  purposes  of  dissent  very  thoroughly  in 
showing  how  widespread  was  the  discontent  among  all  classes  of 
the  people  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Officially 
the  Dissenters  are  reckoned  at  no  more  than  a  million  or  so  in  a 
population  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  A  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them ,  to  escape  the  severe  penalties  enforced  against  back¬ 
sliders,  do,  in  fact,  take  the  sacraments  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
I  as  often  as  the  law  enjoins,  and  are  therefore  officially  entered  as 
members  of  the  ruling  Church.  The  Dissenters  themselves  esti¬ 
mate  their  numbers  at  not  less  than  twenty  millions,  a  very 
appreciable  proportion  of  the  mixed  population  of  Russia.  They 
are  more  thrifty,  harder- working,  more  sober,  and  lead  more 
virtuous  lives  than  the  true  sons  of  the  Orthodox  Church ,  and  are 
now  beginning  to  make  their  weight  felt  in  the  scale  solidly  against 
the  existing  form  of  Government. 

Precisely  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  moment  in  the  secret 
councils  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  Russia  will  never  be  fully 
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known.  Ostensibly  the  movement  is  an  independent  one,  having 
for  its  aims  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Eussia  to  the  dignity 
and  power  which  it  enjoyed  down  to  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great. 
That  masterful  ruler  assumed  to  himself  the  chief  power  in  the 
Church,  abolished  the  office  of  Patriarch — the  Pope  of  the 
Orthodox  Church — and  reduced  the  Church,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  to  the  position  of  a  great,  the  greatest,  department  of  State. 
Nowadays  the  advanced  minds  in  the  Kussian  Church  are  setting 
about  catch-phrases  suggestive  of  the  desire  to  re-establish  the 
Patriarchate.  One  hears  much  of  the  “  enslavement  of  the  Church 
to  the  State,”  that  the  priest  of  to-day  is  only  another  form  of 
chinovnik,  hidebound  by  all  the  customs  of  a  corrupt  civil  service, 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  secular  head.  “God,”  say  these 
agitators,  “is  forgotten,  and,  therefore,  are  all  these  troubles  come 
upon  afflicted  Russia.”  The  recent  slight  relaxation  of  stringent 
laws  affecting  Russian  dissent — although  so  far  they  exist  only  on 
paper,  and  in  no  wise  affect  the  actions  of  the  administrative 
authorities  away  from  the  great  centres  which  are  under  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  the  enlightened  classes  at  home — has  done  its  share 
in  producing  that  ferment  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Church  of  Russia  which  betokens  the  germination  of  new  life. 
“  Church  in  danger  ”  is  a  potent  cry,  and  it  has  been  raised  for 
the  first  time  now  in  the  history  of  Russia.  In  the  old  days  of 
power  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Patriarch,  rebuked 
even  Tsars  on  their  thrones.  To  this  day  the  Church  is  the  only 
channel  by  which  the  Tsar  can  really  reach  the  ear  of  the  masses. 
The  muzhik,  with  good  cause,  distrusts  communications  reaching 
him  through  the  medium  of  the  police.  The  Zemstvos  represent, 
as  yet,  mainly  the  landlord  interest,  the  former  owners  of  the 
muzhik’s  life,  labour,  and  goods.  But  to  the  Church  he  still  gives 
ear,  with  a  faith  and  obedience  proportioned  exactly  to  the  gross¬ 
ness  of  the  ignorance  in  which  that  Church  has  consistently  kept 
him.  Therefore,  it  is  to  the  Church  that  the  Tsar  must  go  when 
he  desires  his  people  to  learn  the  contents  of  his  latest  Manifesto, 
or  the  suggestions  of  an  “  Agence  Latine  ”  libel.  The  former  is 
read  aloud  in  every  church  in  the  land,  while  the  latter  is  driven 
home  to  the  mind  of  the  muzhik  in  language  which  he  can  clearly 
understand.  The  power  of  the  Church  for  good  or  evil  is  still 
the  greatest  powmr  existent  in  the  Russian  Empire.  It  has  risen 
against  its  tyrant,  M.  Pobedonostsev ,  and  is  now  demanding  the 
appointment  of  a  Patriarch,  a  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  chosen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  themselves.  The  more  ardent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  priesthood,  no  less  disgusted,  apparently,  with  the 
pitiful  results  of  bureaucratic  administration,  than  the  rest  of  the 
population  of  Russia,  are  saying  openly  that  the  true  Church  needs 
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not  the  protection  accorded  to  it  now  by  the  prisons,  the  exile 
system,  and  the  ultimate  resource  of  all  despotisms,  the  bayonet 
;  and  the  bullet,  to  maintain  its  ascendency  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
i  These  progressive  and  independent  minds  assert  that  it  were  better 
I  the  Church  should  perish  than  owe  its  continued  existence  only  to 
means  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Christ.  When  the  Church  has  re- 
i  adjusted  itself,  it  will  doubtless  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  great 
struggle  which  indubitably  lies  before  the  Russian  nation.  Mean- 

I  while  it  stands  aloof,  leaning  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that;  one 
day  promulgating  a  Manifesto  breathing  the  purest  spirit  of  old- 
world  despotism ;  or  preaching  to  the  text  of  a  baseless  libel  upon 
the  everlasting  bugbear  of  the  Russian  nation — England;^ 
another  day,  through  its  representatives,  urging  on  the  granting 
of  civil  reforms  wdth  a  plainness  and  zeal  far  beyond  that  shown 
by  most  of  the  secular  members  of  a  reform  commission.  At 
present  but  one  thing  can  be  certainly  stated,  that  until  the  Church 
has  spoken  neither  the  autocracy  nor  such  principles  of  popular 
government  as  reform-leaders  may  attain  are  to  be  considered 
settled  and  safe. 

The  Orthodox  Church  at  present  upholds  the  autocracy  and  the 
existing  state  of  things.  The  autocracy  in  its  turn  supports  the 
Church  with  the  entire  temporal  power  of  the  State.  Yet  the 
attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church  towards  the  situation  created  by 
the  present  war  is  one  that  would  well  bear  some  explanation. 
The  Church  has  certainly  not  espoused  the  cause  of  the  bureau¬ 
cracy  with  any  heartiness  in  the  war,  otherwise  the  entire  nation 
would  have  quickly  risen  to  that  height  of  enthusiasm  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  a  national  struggle.  Such  hints  as 
there  have  been,  few  and  faint,  about  Russia  standing  forth  as  the 
champion  of  Christendom  against  the  onslaught  of  the  heathen, 
have  come  entirely  from  bureaucratic  inspiration;  the  Church, 
apparently,  has  done  nothing  more  than  is  done  by  every 
“  politically-sound  ”  citizen,  who  echoes  administrative  suggestions 

iwith  his  lips,  whatever  may  be  in  his  heart.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  is  passing  through  her 
own  period  of  internal  readjustment,  has  not  yet  decided  into 
which  scale  to  throw  the  w^eight  of  her  overpowering  influence. 
We  come  now  to  that  institution  which  is  in  daily  touch  with 

(every  class  of  the  people,  and  upon  whose  integrity  depends  the 
judgment  men  form  of  the  stage  of  civilisation  reached  by  a  nation. 
The  conception  of  justice  is  as  high  in  Russia  as  anywhere  in  the 

1(1)  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  object  of  these  libels  is  not  so  much 
to  teach  hostility  to  England  as  to  embroil  the  common  people  with  the  educated 
classes,  by  representing  the  latter  as  accepting  the  services  of  Japan’s  ally  to 
promote  disorder  and  threaten  the  security  of  the  throne. 
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world  ;  its  administration,  under  the  autocracy,  is  nowhere,  among 
civilised  nations,  lower.  The  Tsar-Liberator,  Alexander  the 
Second,  forty  years  ago,  laid  securely  the  foundations  of  justice 
on  lines  as  liberal  and  sound  as  those  obtaining  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  generally  believed  by  the  outside  world  that  Eussia 
therefore  enjoys  equally  with  other  civilised  nations  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Book  of  the  Laws 
of  Alexander  the  Second  has  long  ago  been  lost  beneath  the  bales 
of  Ministerial  Circulars,  “Explanations”  and  “Explications," 
and  a  host  of  other  notes  and  orders,  all  tending  in  one  direction, 
namely,  to  the  whittling  away  piecemeal  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  in  1864.  The  whole  legal  staff  of  the  Empire  of 
Kussia,  and  the  entire  body  of  law  as  now  administered,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  obedient  expression  of  the  autocratic  will, 
nominally,  of  the  Tsar.  Little  by  little  every  principle  of  the 
institutions  of  1864  has  been  encroached  upon.  The  institutions 
of  Alexander  the  Second  made  the  judges  irremovable.  The  new 
Law  Courts  were  no  sooner  in  being  than  it  was  found  that  such 
a  principle  was  a  negation  of  the  autocracy  of  the  Tsar.  It  was 
an  order  of  the  Tsar,  however,  and  therefore  could  not  be  put 
aside.  But  awkward  principles  never  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
Eussian.  Will  it  be  believed  that  it  became  the  custom  to  appoint 
judges  on  condition  that  they  signed  at  the  moment  of  appointment 
their  “  petition  for  leave  to  resign  ” — the  blanks  in  which  were 
duly  filled  up  the  moment  a  judge  failed  to  listen  to  the  whispers 
of  authority.  It  may  be  imagined  what  class  of  men  were  obtained 
under  these  circumstances.  Another  important  class  of  legal 
official,  the  juge  d’ instruction ,  wdrose  duty  it  is  to  get  up  a  case  by 
preliminary  inquiry,  was  also  declared  irremovable.  That  diffi¬ 
culty  was  surmounted  by  ceasing  to  appoint  a  substantive  holder 
of  the  post.  As  the  first  juges  d' instruction  by  degrees  died  off 
the  posts  were  filled  up  only  by  “  acting  ”  officials,  who  had  not 
a  shred  of  independence.  This  actually  continued  up  to  only  six 
months  ago,  when,  out  of  more  than  two  thousand  such  posts 
existing  in  Russia,  a  bare  thirty  were  filled  by  substantive  holders. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  another  twm  hundred  and  fifty-six  “  acting  ” 
officials  who  ‘  ‘  had  deserved  encouragement  in  the  performance  of 
duties  carried  out  perfectly  satisfactorily  during  a  period  of  not  less 
than  five  years  past,”  were  confirmed  in  their  posts  by  the  Tsar  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  This  leaves 
seventy-twn  per  cent,  of  the  juges  d' instruction  still  removable  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  Be  it  noted  also  that  the  penalty  which  a 
Eussian  official  pays  for  untimely  deafness  to  authoritative  hints, 
or  awkwardness  in  fulfilling  a  delicate  commission,  by  no  means 
ends  with  even  his  summary  dismissal.  Ear  from  it!  There 
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exists  in  Russia  an  infamous  institution  known  as  the  “  Black 
Book  ” ;  if  a  man’s  name  is  once  entered  therein — and  every 
official  in  authority  has  the  power  of  so  damning  his  subordinates 
without  cause  assigned — it  is  impossible  for  the  victim,  on  dis¬ 
missal,  to  obtain  Government  employ  ever  again.  Before  any 
substantive  appointment  is  made  to  any  post  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  candidate’s  name  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
“Black  Book”  is  examined.  If  there  be  no  entry  against  the 
candidate’s  name  the  appointment  is  duly  sanctioned,  but  not 
otherwise.  The  most  dreaded  ”  Black  Book  ”  is  that  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  political  police,  but  every  Ministry  has  its  owm  private 
“Black  Book,”  the  power  of  which  usually  extends  only  within 
the  sphere  of  influence  of  that  particular  Ministry.  Thus  an 
official  who  is  so  unlucky — it  is  quite  a  matter  of  luck,  not  of  guilt, 
and  has,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  what  the  laws  of 
any  country,  including  also  Russia,  regard  as  even  a  misdemeanour 
—as  to  be  entered  in  the  Ministerial  “  Black  Book,”  may, 
through  friends  and  protection,  eventually  perhaps  find  employ¬ 
ment  with  another  Ministry,  even  after  summary  dismissal  from 
his  own.  But  the  hapless  individual  whom  the  political  police, 
who  work  in  secret  and  entirely  uncontrolled,  have  once  marked 
as  “politically  suspect”  in  the  general  ‘‘Black  Book,”  may 
:  knock  at  all  the  doors  of  service  in  the  Empire  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  never  be  admitted  in  any  capacity.  Always,  how^ever, 
with  the  proviso  that  some  very  high  personage  does  not  take  up 
the  case  for  a  whim  and  procure  his  reinstatement  against  all  the 
accepted  usages  of  the  service. 

\n  actual  trial  in  a  Russian  Court  of  Law,  whenever  any  in¬ 
terests  of  the  sacrosanct  caste  of  chinovniks  are  at  stake,  becomes 
the  merest  travesty  of  justice.  The  President  of  the  Court 
permits  the  Procurator,  who  is  the  prosecuting  counsel  for  the 
Crown,  every  possible  licence;  innuendoes,  dockets  emanating 
from  secret  police  spies  and  unproven,  suspicious  circumstances 
alleged  in  past  life,  and  also  unsupported  by  anything  beyond 
hearsay — in  short,  all  the  worst  forms  of  special  pleading,  are 

!  matters  of  course  with  the  Procurator.  The  defending  advocate, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  errs  even 
more  on  the  other  side.  Rebutting  evidence  is  found  to  have 
;  “no  connection  wdth  the  case,”  or  the  judge  ‘‘finds  it  impossible 
i  to  admit  ”  this  or  that ;  anything,  in  particular,  which  an  advocate 
I  may  have  to  adduce  in  defence  of  the  prisoner  is  inevitably  dis- 
I  allowed  if  it  suggests  any  form  of  criticism  or  discontent  with 

i  certain  phases  of  Russian  life,  proceeding  from  the  anomalous 
system  of  government.  Scandalous  scenes  in  court  between  judge 
I  and  advocates  occur  with  such  frequency  that  it  is  impossible  to 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  3  Y 
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explain  them  otherwise  than  as  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  disposed  to  act  rather  as  the  agent  of  the  Government 
than  as  the  impartial  judge  presiding  over  a  legal  form  of  trial. 
When,  as  is  so  very  frequently  the  case  in  Russia,  a  trial  is  held 
with  closed  doors,  every  possible  abuse  is  magnified  tenfold.  The 
candidates  for  judgeships  are  almost  invariably  chosen  from  among 
the  numbers  of  the  Procurators,  and,  in  short,  the  official  members 
of  any  Russian  Court  of  Justice  at  the  present  day  exhibit  very 
much  the  same  common  features  of  public  life  as  every  other 
institution  in  the  country.  If  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  litigant 
to  buy  the  judge  and  his  case  at  the  same  time,  there  are  other 
numerous  forms  of  corruption  well-known  to  exist.  A  juge 
d’ instruction ,  for  example,  with  a  rich  man  in  his  talons,  conducts 
his  inquiry  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  employed  when 
a  poor  man  is  in  the  case  :  and  the  rich  man,  curious  to  say,  gets 
the  worst  of  it  if  he  be  not  wise  in  time.  Cases  which  from  their 
transparent  flimsiness  would  never  be  allowed  to  waste  ten 
minutes  of  official  time  in  England,  are  exhaustively  inquired  into 
by  the  juge  d’ instruction  if  either  of  the  parties  be  worth 
squeezing  to  his  profit.  It  is  not  very  long  ago — and  both  the 
parties  to  this  delectable  transaction  are  still  alive — that  one  of 
these  officials  went  so  very  far  in  this  direction  that  he  had  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  extortion  and  other  malpractices.  The  real 
offence  that  brought  him  to  book,  was,  as  the  Russian  colloquialism 
has  it,  “  taking  above  his  rank,”  there  being  a  sort  of  tacit  under¬ 
standing  in  honour  that  a  man  must  limit  his  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  bribery  and  corruption  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  amount  of  dignity  and  honour  attaching  to  the  post  he  holds. 
His  sole  defence  was  a  series  of  I.O.U.’s  for  various  large  amounts, 
all  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Alinister  of  Justice,  and,  as  things 
go  in  Russia,  he  escaped  scot-free  with  loss  of  his  post. 

But,  even  in  their  present  state,  the  Russian  Courts  are  a 
great  advance  upon  those  they  replaced  forty  years  ago.  In  1864 
it  was  intended  by  Alexander  the  Second  to  introduce  the  new 
Law'  Courts  and  trial  by  jury  throughout  the  Empire.  His 
successors  held  different  view's  as  to  the  value  of  these  blessings, 
and  the  reformed  courts  exist  even  to-day,  only  in  European 
Russia.  Indeed,  there  are  not  inconsiderable  parts  of  even  Euro¬ 
pean  Russia  where  their  introduction  dates  from  the  twentieth 
century.  In  Siberia,  a  modified  form,  without  trial  by  jury,  was 
introduced  in  1897  as  far  east  as  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  plain  enough 
to  the  inquirer  into  Russian  legal  methods  that  the  bureaucratic 
wielders  of  the  Tsar’s  autocracy  determined  almost  from  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  reformed  legal  system  of  Alexander  the  Second 
that  it  must  inevitably  undermine  their  irresponsible  authority ,  and 
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set  themselves,  with  admirable  success,  to  stultify  the  great 
reform.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  negations  of 
justice  that  are  to  be  met  with  daily  in  Eussian  courts  of  law. 
The  judges  are  not  independent ,  nor  always  masters  even  in  their 
own  courts.  In  all  cases  which  involve  a  charge  of  “politically 
suspect,”  as  part  of  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  being  tried  for  an 
offence  against  the  law,  the  officials  of  the  courts  are  always 
“assisted”  by  a  gendarmerie  officer,  and  the  latter  invariably 
decides  such  cases  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  the 
civil  officials.  In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  no  point 
touch  any  interests  of  the  sacrosanct  classes,  the  Eussian  Law 
Courts  work  satisfactorily,  and  complaints  are  directed,  if  at  all, 
only  against  the  slowness  of  their  procedure.  The  curiously  con¬ 
stituted  “  Commercial  Courts,”  however,  are  an  exception,  but 
as  they  seem  likely  to  be  soon  abolished,  they  need  not  detain 
us  here. 

The  Eussian  Eeform  movement,  it  will  have  been  seen,  is  forced 
upon  the  people  entirely  by  the  abuses  to  which  autocracy,  in 
itself  an  ideal  form  of  government,  is  peculiarly  subject,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  always  finding  the  highest  wisdom  in  the 
autocrat,  combined  with  perfect  tools  for  the  execution  of  his 
will.  It  is  the  latter  defect  which,  in  a  country  with  the  oriental 
traditions  of  Eussia,  has  always  made  itself  the  more  keenly  felt. 
The  need  for  reform  has  been  recognised  for  a  century  past  by 
one  or  other  class  of  society.  It  has  never  been  so  widely  felt, 
never  so  openly  and  extensively  expressed,  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  unexampled  boldness  of  the  demands  made  to-day  is  due  to 
the  collapse  in  an  unpopular  war  of  the  main  prop  of  the  auto¬ 
cracy,  the  army,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  other  pillar  of  the  State, 
the  Church,  still  holds  aloof  from  the  double  strife  of  war  and 
internal  commotion.  The  situation,  in  kind,  is  a  repetition  of 
what  Eussia  experienced  after  the  collapse  of  the  Crimean  War, 
and  again  after  the  scandals  of  the  Turkish  War.  In  degree, 
however,  nothing  like  it  ever  occurred  in  Eussia  before.  What 
was  whispered  fearfully  by  the  few  in  the  eighties  of  last  century , 
is  now  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  by  every  thinking  man. 
Moreover,  the  thinking  men  of  to-day  are  no  longer  found  only 
among  the  educated  classes.  They  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  infinitely  more  in  earnest,  among  the  millions  of  the  working- 
;  men  of  Eussia,  tainted  to  the  core  with  all  the  worst  doctrines  of 
1  the  Anarchist  and  Socialist  propaganda  of  the  sinks  of  the  earth. 

:  The  demands  of  the  parties  made  up  of  working-men  wTth  a 

sprinkling  only  of  educational  failures  and  embittered  exiles  who 
1  identify  the  Tsar  with  pure  tyranny  are  summed  up  in  the  em- 

1  blems  on  their  flags  :  ‘  ‘  Down  with  the  Autocracy  !  Long  Live 
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Socialism  !  Stop  the  War  !  ”  with  the  last  of  which  only  do  they 
find  any  great  support  in  the  sympathies  of  all  level-headed  men. 
The  aims  of  the  Liberal  Party  are,  in  relation  to  the  Empire, 
honestly  constructive ;  it  is  only  in  their  attitude  towards  the 
bureaucracy  as  usurpers  and  false  servants  of  the  autocratic  power 
that  the  Liberal  Party  exhibits  a  destructive  hostility. 

Repudiating  the  notion  that  any  form  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  identical  with  one  or  other  of  the  forms  already 
known  to  the  world,  these  statesmanlike  thinkers  do  not  despair 
of  evolving  a  new  form,  which  shall  leave  the  real  authority  of 
the  Tsars  intact  W'hile  preventing  the  autocratic  idea  being  de¬ 
formed  by  the  medium  through  which  it  now  presents  itself  to  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  They  demand  the  summoning  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  chamber,  composed  of  persons  chosen  by  the  people  and  not 
by  any  body  of  administrators,  nor  even  nominated  by  the  Tsar 
himself.  This  Chamber  is  to  have  the  right  of  keeping  the  Tsar 
personally  informed  of  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  seems  strange 
to  the  non-Russian  that  the  ruler  of  any  country  should  be  quite 
ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  nation.  The  fact  is  so  in  Russia, 
however,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  no  small  share  of 
the  blame  attaches  to  the  ruler  himself,  since  he  has  the  power  of 
inquiry  from  all  and  sundry,  many  of  them  personages  so  highly 
placed  and  powerful  that  they  may  defy  even  the  bureaucracy, 
which  succeeds  in  closing  the  lips  of  all  lesser  men  w^ho  are  allowed 
to  see  the  Tsar  face  to  face.  All  projected  legislation  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Chamber  before  being  presented  to  the  Tsar  for 
sanction,  and  the  Chamber  is  to  have  the  right  of  submitting  pro¬ 
posals  for  new  legislation,  or  necessary  changes  in  former  laws. 
The  Chamber  is  to  have  the  right  of  questioning  Ministers  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  the  laws  are  being  duly  carried  out  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  pure,  but  the  Ministers  remain  responsible  to  the  Tsar 
alone.  Finally,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  demand,  the 
Chamber  is  to  have  an  oversight  and  control  of  public  expenditure. 
These  are  the  demands  put  forward  by  the  Liberal  Party,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  known  at  all  yet,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  their  direct 
intention  is  to  destroy  the  rule  of  the  bureaucrat,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  the  respect  for  the  autocracy  of  the  Tsar.  It  is,  doubtless, 
calculated  that  a  few  years’  wwking  of  any  such  scheme  as  the 
one  outlined  in  these  demands,  wRere  the  Tsar  will  be  constantly 
called  upon  to  decide  between  his  Ministers  and  the  charges 
brought  against  them  by  the  Chamber,  can  only  eventually  lead 
to  the  appointment  of  Ministers  acceptable  to  the  Chamber,  upon 
which  the  Cabinet  system  of  a  constitutional  country,  with 
Ministers  responsible  directly  to  the  Chamber  of  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  people  must  follow  at  no  long  interval.  The  main 
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difficulty  ahead  is  the  defining  of  the  electorate.  An  educational 
franchise  suggests  itself  as  the  most  feasible  one  in  the  present 
state  of  Eussia,  educational  qualifications  having  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  past  been  the  key  to  place  and  power  and  rank  among  the 
hereditary  nobles  of  the  Empire.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
interest  in  Eussia  is  the  agricultural  interest,  and  every  muzhik  is 
a  freeholder.  At  present,  indeed  for  another  generation  to  come, 
the  muzhik,  in  the  bulk,  must  continue  to  remain  far  too  grossly 
ignorant  to  make  the  placing  in  his  hands  of  even  a  limited 
franchise  anything  but  a  dangerous  experiment.  There  is  one 
possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  suggested,  and  as 
it  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  certain  phrases  in  the  usual  enigmatic 
language  of  an  Imperial  Manifesto,  there  is  some  probability  that 
it  may  ultimately  be  adopted.  This  is  the  scheme  known  as 
“diminishing  the  Zemstvo  unit  ”  ;  in  other  words,  the  institution, 
under  the  present  Zemstvos,  of  another  similar  body  representing 
a  less  extended  area  of  administrative  sub-division  than  a  “Dis¬ 
trict”  {uezd).  In  this  minor  Zemstvo  the  small  landholder,  the 
village  priest,  the  muzhik  of  the  fields,  could  meet  together  in 
the  certainty  of  being  able  to  discuss  with  knowiedge  and  insight 
the  needs  of  their  own  immediate  affairs.  Taking  this  minor 
Zemstvo  as  the  cell-unit  of  the  body  corporate,  an  administrative 
representative  system  could  be  built  up  on  a  base  as  broad  as  the 
population  of  the  Empire.  From  this  minor  Zemstvo  representa¬ 
tives  elected  by  themselves  would  be  sent  to  the  existing  District 
Zemstvos,  which  in  their  turn  would,  as  now,  provide  from  their 
own  midst  the  members  of  the  Zemstvo  of  the  Province.  The 
Zemstvos  of  the  Provinces  would  then  send  members  to  a  Grand 
Zemstvo  of  the  Empire,  an  Imperial  Zemstvo.  There  are  other 
interests  to  be  considered,  of  course,  but  they  present  no  such 
difficulties  as  the  question  of  how  the  grossly  ignorant,  brutish 
muzhik  of  the  fields,  a  freeholder  of  the  Eussian  Empire,  is  to 
have  that  share  of  representation  which  shall  save  the  greatest 
interest  of  the  Eussian  Empire  from  neglect  or  worse,  such  as  it 
has  so  long  suffered  from  under  the  rule  of  the  bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately,  the  Tsar  has  not  yet  granted  the  principle  of 
popular  representation  in  the  sense  that  the  representatives  shall 
be  chosen  by  those  whom  they  are  to  represent.  Whether 
another  tragedy  wull  be  needed  to  force  this  concession  from  the 
Romanov  dynasty,  or  the  Tsar  will  be  prevailed  iqxtn,  as  some 
hope,  by  the  bold  initiative  of  the  Church  in  cutting  adrift  from 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  throne ,  to  see  the  necessity  of  grant¬ 
ing  the  first  principle  of  freedom  to  a  waiting  and  eager  nation ,  is 
a  question  which  it  is  impossible  to  answer  definitely  in  the  present 
nebulous  condition  of  affairs.  No  well-informed  man  in  Eussia 
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now  doubts  that  the  concession  will  come.  But  there  is  very  great 
apprehension,  indeed,  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  may  have  to  be 
obtained.  The  question  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  outer  world,  for 
in  times  of  commotion  and  strife  at  home  the  natural  safety-valve 
sought  by  every  troubled  head  of  even  a  constitutionally  governed 
country  is  a  foreign  war.  The  Eussian  people  at  large  know  very 
little  of  w'hat  has  happened  in  the  Far  East  :  they  have  never  yet 
been  roused  to  an  interest  in  a  war  for  no  objects  w’hich  can  be 
tangibly  represented  to  the  muzhik,  and  the  Church  has  failed  to  use 
its  undoubted  power  to  awaken  that  national  interest.  It  is  not  so 
certain  that  the  Church  would  stand  aside  next  time.  The  spirit 
of  the  nation  is  not  broken  :  the  muzhik  does  not  know  he  is 
beaten.  On  the  other  hand  peace  and  reform  spell  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  present  actual  wielders  of  the  autocratic  power  sup¬ 
posed  to  rest  in  the  person  of  the  Tsar.  On  the  whole,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  as  well  as  for  the  ultimate  well¬ 
being  of  his  Empire,  that  the  Tsar  will  yield  that  first  principle 
of  freedom,  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  the  advisers  of  the 
supreme  power.  But  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  abroad, 
even  as  it  is  thoroughly  understood  in  Russia,  that  as  yet  nothing 
has  been  done  by  the  Tsar  towards  the  realisation  of  the  hopes  of 
a  nation  beyond  enigmatic  utterances  and  nebulous  promises 
which  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  practice  even  now’  being 
carried  out  by  iron-handed  administrators  in  spite  of  Imperial 
rhetoric.  Many  w^ell-informed  Russians,  indeed,  consider  that 
the  real  feelings  of  the  Tsar  were  spoken  in  his  Manifesto  last 
March,  while  the  liberal  tendencies  found  by  the  hopes  of  all 
in  less  formal  utterances,  which  do  not  penetrate  to  the  level  of  the 
muzhik,  are  nothing  but  a  diplomatic  fencing  to  gain  time,  or  the 
outcome  of  that  temporary  weakness  which  is  only  too  natural 
after  the  astounding  disasters  of  the  Manchurian  campaign. 

Victor  E.  M.^rsden. 


the  LITEEARY  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

EMBASSY. 


The  American  nation  possesses  a  rich  inheritance  of  history  and 
tradition  all  its  own  in  addition  to  those  many  centuries  which  it 
shares  with  the  English.  And,  like  all  old  nations  when  modified 
by  the  immigration  of  other  racial  strains  on  a  large  scale,  it  has 
shown  an  astonishing  power  of  political  and  administrative  adap¬ 
tation.  This  is  particularly  seen  in  the  effect  of  the  American 
doctrine  of  equality  on  diplomatic  appointments.  It  has  given 
.\merican  Presidents,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  much  wider  range  of 
choice  in  their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  than  an  English 
Minister  has  in  his  recommendations  to  the  Crowm.  An  English 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  nominating  to  an  embassy  or  legation, 
never  goes  outside  the  regular  diplomatic  service  without  the 
gravest  reasons ;  an  American  President  seldom  does  anything 
else.  It  w’ould  be  more  accurate,  perhaps,  to  use  the  past  tense, 
for  of  late  years  Mr.  Hay  has  endeavoured  to  confine  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service  within  the  limits  of  a  specialised  profession,  but  we 
shall  be  chiefly  concerned  in  the  present  paper  with  the  results 
of  what  may  be  conveniently  called  the  old  system.  That  system 
illustrated  the  characteristic  versatility  with  which  an  American 
of  parts  w^ould  try  his  hand,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  more  than 
one  pursuit  or  profession.  If  a  lawyer  might  make  a  good  soldier, 
or  a  schoolmaster  a  good  cotton  planter,  why  should  not  a  mer¬ 
chant,  for  instance,  make  a  good  ambassador?  Sometimes  he 
made  a  very  bad  one,  and  stories  are  even  now  told  of  some 
strikingly  undiplomatic  personages  who  have  in  the  past  repre¬ 
sented  the  great  Republic  at  foreign  Courts. 

We  in  England,  however,  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in 
that  we  have  always  seen  the  very  best  side  of  the  old  system. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  Anglo-American  relations, 
the  Republic  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ability  and  the 
character  of  the  men  w^ho  have  represented  her  here,  of  whom  five 
afterwards  became  Presidents — John  Adams,  James  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Martin  van  Buren,  and  James  Buchanan. 
The  roll  of  names  is  indeed  full  of  interest  in  the  history,  not  only 
of  diplomacy,  but  also  of  political  development  in  the  widest 
sense.  But  we  are  here  concerned  only  with  its  literary  associa¬ 
tions. 

From  this  point  of  view  alone,  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
diplomatic  mission  in  any  country  possesses  literary  traditions  at 
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all  to  be  compared  in  interest  and  importance.  The  names  of 
Motley  and  Bancroft  among  historians,  of  Lowell  and  Hay,  of 
Washington  Irving,  of  Hawthorne,  and  of  Bret  Harte,  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  mind,  and  there  are  others  also  who  achieved 
a  certain  position  in  literature,  quite  apart  from  the  able  jurists 
and  men  of  affairs  whose  writings  belong  to  the  class  of  biblk 
abiblia. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  whose  names  are  remembered 
in  the  history  of  literature  is  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  they 
show  a  peculiarly  racy  gift  of  humour,  generally  expressed  in  a 
form  of  dialect,  and  of  a  literary  quality  much  superior  to  the 
humour  of  mere  comic  exaggeration  which  flourishes  so  luxuri¬ 
antly  in  America.  We  find  this  quality  illustrated  by  the  first 
and  greatest  on  the  roll,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  though  he 
never  was  officially  American  Minister  in  London,  yet  virtually 
held  that  post  as  the  Agent  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  and  Massachusetts.  Each  of  these  types  of  American 
humour — the  racy,  which  has  an  underlying  note  of  deep  pathos, 
and  that  of  merely  comic  exaggeration — may  be  regarded  as  a 
criticism  of,  and  a  reaction  from,  the  florid  rhetoric  in  which  the 
masses  in  America  have  always  delighted.  Benjamin  Franklin 
must  often  have  heard  speeches  conceived  in  a  vein  of  gorgeous 
imagery  against  which  his  taste,  formed  on  such  models  as 
Bunyan,  Plutarch’s  Lives,  Defoe,  Locke,  and  the  Spectator,  must 
have  revolted.  Certainly,  in  his  writings  he  shows  himself  as  the 
master  of  a  singularly  terse  and  direct  literary  style,  as  we  see  in 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  which  suggested  to  Balzac  an  immortal 
character.  He  is  extraordinarily  like  Defoe  in  shrewd  mother 
wit,  practical  commonsense,  humanitarianism,  and  absolute  un- 
conciousness  of  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  his  Autobiography 
has  all  Defoe’s  power  of  vivid  narration  without  his  excessive 
copiousness.  One  of  Franklin’s  fugitive  pieces — a  letter  to  a 
London  new’spaper  written  in  1765,  the  year  before  his  famous 
examination  before  the  House  of  Commons — is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest,  because  it  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  instance  of  characteristic¬ 
ally  American  humour.  Of  course,  it  is  directly  useful — Franklin 
would  never  have  written  anything  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
literary  expression — as  a  reply  to  some  foolish  articles  about  the 
American  colonies  which  had  appeared  in  the  Press.  “I  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  all  the  articles  of  news  that  seem  improbable  are 
not  mere  inventions.  The  very  tails  of  the  American  sheep  are 
so  laden  with  wool,  that  each  has  a  little  car  or  wagon  on  four  little 
wheels,  to  support  and  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground.”  And 
so  on ,  until  we  come  to  the  crowning  absurdity  that 
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The  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  making  preparations  for  a  cod  and 
ffhale  fishery  “  this  summer  in  the  upper  Lakes.”  Ignorant  people  may 
object,  that  the  upper  Lakes  are  fresh-,  and  that  cod  and  whales  are  salt¬ 
water  fish;  but  let  them  know.  Sir,  that  cod,  like  other  fish  when  attacked 
by  their  enemies,  fly  into  any  water  where  they  can  be  safest ;  that 
whales  when  they  have  a  mind  to  eat  cod,  pursue  them  wherever  they 
fly  and  that  the  grand  leap  of  the  whale  in  the  chase  up  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  is  esteemed,  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  as  one  of  the  finest  spectacles 
in  nature. 

The  whole  piece  has  this  grave,  candid,  and  apparently  well- 
reasoned  plausible  air — the  very  same  weapon  which  Swift  wielded 
with  such  savagery  in  his  Modest  Proposal,  and  which  a  whole 
school  of  American  humorists  have  adapted  each  for  his  own 
purpose. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  literary  associations  of  the 
.\nierican  Embassy  are  connected  with  Spain.  Washington 
Irving’s  diplomatic  career — although  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation, 
and  for  a  time  Charge  d’Affaires  in  London — was  principally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Madrid  Legation,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
1842.  He  had  been  an  Attache  of  the  Legation  in  the  ’tw'enties, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  wrote  not  only  his  Life  of  Columhus  and 
his  Conquest  of  Granada,  but  also  his  delightful  Tales  of  the 
Alhambra,  which  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  The  Sketch 
Book,  Bracehridge  Hall,  The  Knickerbocker  History ,  and  The  Life 
of  Goldsmith.  Irving  owed  much  in  a  literary  sense  to  Habelais 
and  Sterne,  and  yet  in  the  best  of  his  work  there  is  an  entirely 
individual  charm,  the  charm  of  delicate  fancy,  dry  humour,  and 
an  underlying  pathos.  In  both  The  Conquest  of  Granada  and  the 
Tales  of  the  Alhambra  he  shows  how  deeply  he  was  steeped  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Spain,  and  how’  completely  the  poetry  and 
romance  of  her  had  seized  his  imagination.  Although  he  accepted 
^  the  Madrid  Legation  in  the  hope  of  completing  there  his  Life  of 
Washington,  he  found  little  leisure  for  it  from  his  official  duties  ; 
but  with  all  his  longing  to  return  to  “  sweet  little  Sunnyside,” 
to  sit  on  a  stone  fence  and  talk  about  politics  and  rural  affairs, 
he  shows  in  his  correspondence  of  this  period  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  young  Queen  Isabella,  the  Queen-Mother  Christina,  the 
Regent  Espartcro,  Narvaez,  and  the  insurrections  of  1843.  With 
England,  of  course,  Washington  Irving's  literary  associations  were 
many.  He  was  brought  up  on  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  The 
Arabian  Nights,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  He 
had  seen  Nelson’s  fleet  leave  Messina  for  Trafalgar ;  and  he  was 
actually  in  the  theatre,  enraptured  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  when  the 
news  of  Nelson’s  death  fell  upon  London.  In  the  year  of 
\\aterloo  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Campbell  and  Disraeli,  and 
ae  visited  Scott  at  Abbotsford — everywhere  preceded  by  the  fame 
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of  his  Knickerbocker  History.  With  the  famous  house  of  Murrav 
he  had  long  and  pleasant  relations,  and  later  on,  in  the  ’thirties, 
when  he  was  living  in  London  in  an  official  position ,  we  find  him 
the  natural  recipient  of  such  honours  as  the  Oxford  D.C.L.,  and 
the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  It  is  pleasant  to 
recall  that  the  English  appreciation  of  Irving’s  Sketch  Book  was 
more  enthusiastic  than  had  ever  before  greeted  the  work  of  an 
American  author. 

The  influence  of  Spain  on  James  Russell  Lowell  was  not  less 
marked.  Twenty  years  before  his  appointment  as  American 
Minister  in  Madrid  he  learned  the  Spanish  language,  and  he  went 
on  to  master  the  literature  and  history  of  the  country  so  tho¬ 
roughly  that  his  playful  boast  that  he  knew  more  Spanish  than 
most  Spaniards  was  really  justified.  Although  he  was  a  scholar, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  a  recluse,  nevertheless  he  found  himself 
curiously  well-fitted  for  much  of  the  business  of  diplomacy.  He 
could  realise  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  his  position  better  than 
a  mere  man  of  affairs  could  have  done  ;  he  could  speak  and  act 
as  a  kind  of  personification  of  America  with  a  dignity  not  unlike 
that  which  we  find  in  the  great  representative  characters  in 
Shakespeare’s  historical  plays,  and  this  all  the  more  because  of 
his  freedom  from  political  ties  at  home.  At  the  same  time  he 
knew  he  was  not  apt  at  business,  and  in  every  transaction  of  that 
kind  he  was  always  anxious  to  carry  it  through  well  for  the  sake  of 
the  reputation  of  literary  men.  As  he  writes  to  a  friend  :  “  It  was 
not  myself  I  was  thinking  of,  but  the  Guild  ;  I  didn’t  wish  another 

of  those  ‘  d - d  littery  fellers  ’  to  come  to  grief.”  To  another 

friend  he  wrote  that  he  had  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  the 
Spaniards’  wmnt  of  aptitude  for  business.  In  his  Impressions  oj 
Spain  he  included  extracts  from  his  official  despatches  to  the  State 
Department,  notably  a  lively  description  of  the  marriage  of  the 
young  King  in  1878,  and  in  this  he  clearly  reveals  the  nature  of 
his  interest  in  the  ceremonial  duties  of  his  office ;  he  shows  his 
intense  historical  imagination,  his  sensitiveness  to  the  associations 
and  the  pathos  of  gorgeous  unreality ,  anachronism  and  decay. 

Lowell’s  success  in  Madrid  led  directly  to  his  appointment  to 
London.  The  memory  of  his  mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
which  lasted  from  1880  to  1885 — practically  coinciding  with  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  second  Premiership — is  still  so  recent  in  the  minds  of 
all  but  the  youngest  of  us  that  it  does  not  call  for  many  words 
here.  Lowell  himself  seems  to  have  remembered — perhaps  too 
clearly — the  frankness  of  his  past  criticisms  of  England.  He  had 
not  minced  matters,  especially  in  the  second  series  of  the  Biglov: 
Papers;  the  recollection  of  his  attitude  towards  England  during 
the  war  of  the  secession,  and  his  famous  article  on  “A  Certain 
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Condescension  in  Foreigners,”  made  him  stand  a  little  on  his 
defence.  All  the  best  elements  of  English  society,  however,  com¬ 
bined  to  give  him  a  welcome  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors, 
not  even  Motley,  had  received.  If  Lowell  sometimes  displayed  a 
certain  combativeness,  it  was  due  to  his  intense  consciousness  of 
his  representative  position — that  he  was  the  personification  of 
America,  just  as  he  had  been  in  Madrid.  Max  Muller  tells  an 
amusing  instance  of  this.  Someone  had  said  in  Lowell’s  presence 
that  America  treated  her  diplomatic  representatives  stingily, 
whereupon  he  fired  up  and  argued  with  much  energy  in  favour  of 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  !  It  is  even  more  amusing  to  recall 
that  Lowell’s  maternal  grandmother  was  wont,  when  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  came  round,  to  wear  deep  mourning,  fast  all  day,  and 
lament,  amid  the  general  rejoicings,  ”  our  late  unhappy  differences 
with  his  most  gracious  Majesty.” 

Mr.  John  Hay,  who  passed  from  the  American  Embassy  in 
London,  after  an  all  too  brief  tenure,  to  what  was  destined  to 
prove  a  most  eventful  Secretaryship  of  State  in  Washington,  is 
another  example  of  the  influence  of  Spain  upon  a  typically 
American  man  of  letters.  It  is  Mr.  Hay’s  fate  to  be  popularly 
known  as  the  author  of  The  Pike  County  Ballads,  the  most  famous 
of  which  are  ‘‘Little  Breeches”  and  ‘‘Jim  Bludso.”  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hay  wrote  these  performances — which 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist — as  skits 
on  the  popular  dialect  poetry  of  the  day,  notably  Bret  Harte’s 
Californian  ballads.  There  is  a  story,  which  is  probably  true, 
that  he  gave  ‘‘  Little  Breeches  ”  to  Mr.  Whitelaw  Keid  one  night 
in  the  Tribune  office,  thinking  that  they  might  amuse  his  friend, 
but  hardly  believing  them  worth  publication ;  and  no  one  was 
more  astonished  at  their  instantaneous  success  than  their  author. 
Mr.  Hay  would  rather  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  Castilian 
Days,  a  series  of  essays,  full  of  observation,  wit,  and  sympathy 
for  the  mingled  romance  and  pathos  of  Spain.  In  his  poems, 
too,  most  of  them  written  in  1870,  there  are  some  which  are  the 
direct  fruit  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Madrid  as  Secretary  of  Lega¬ 
tion.  The  Surrender  of  Spain  is  an  interesting  experiment  in 
rhymed  elegiacs,  of  which  the  last  stanza  is  : — 

Once  again  docs  Hispania  bend  low  to  the  yoke  of  the  stranger ! 

Once  again  will  she  rise,  flinging  her  gyves  in  the  sea  ! 

Princeling  of  Piedmont !  unwitting  thou  weddest  with  doubt  and  with 
danger. 

King  over  men  who  have  learned  all  that  it  costs  to  be  free. 

There  are  poems  also  which  remind  us  that  Mr.  Hay  was  in 
Paris  when  the  cry  of  ‘‘  a  Berlin  !  ”  was  heard  in  her  streets,  there 
are  translations,  chiefly  from  Heine,  and  there  are  poems  of  pure 
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love ;  but  perhaps  the  most  memorable  of  all  are  those  directlv  I 
inspired  by  America  and  American  history,  notably  Miles  Keogh's 
Horse,  and  The  Advance  Guard. 

After  Mr.  Hay  it  seems  natural  to  mention  Mr.  Whitelaw  Eeid, 
who  is  assured  of  a  warm  welcome  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  his  predecessors,  w’hen  he  comes  this  month  to 
take  up  the  office  of  American  Ambassador.  Mr.  Eeid  has 
achieved  distinction  in  so  many  fields  that  his  literary  ability  has 
been  to  some  extent  obscured  by  his  public  services.  Mr.  Reid 
is  the  Sir  William  Eussell  of  America,  and  his  exploits  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Civil  War  placed  him  before  he  was  thirty  in 
the  front  rank  of  descriptive  writers.  It  is,  of  course,  the  first 
duty  of  the  war  correspondent,  and  especially  the  American  war 
correspondent,  to  “  get  there,”  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  to  see  that  his  paper  receives  his  messages  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Literary  graces  and  perfection  of  style 
are  by  comparison  unimportant,  but  it  is  Mr.  Eeid’s  great  distinc¬ 
tion  that  he  achieved  both  ends.  Aided  to  a  certain  extent  by 
good  luck,  but  chiefly  owing  to  his  own  native  shrewdness,  he 
managed  to  be  present  at  great  battles  and  also  to  send  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them  to  his  paper,  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  which  were 
not  only  of  absorbing  interest  at  the  moment  as  new^s,  but  also 
possessed  literary  merit  quite  remarkable  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  written.  He  described  the  whole 
Tennessee  campaign,  having  contrived  to  obtain  an  appointment 
on  the  stair  of  Rosecranz  ;  be  was  the  only  corresprondent  who  saw 
the  whole  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  ;  and  he  wrote  a  memorable 
‘‘  story  ”  of  Gettysburg.  These  achievements  led  directly  to  his 
long  association  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  that  journal  Mr.  Eeid  showed  how  great  a  powder  journalism 
may  become  when  inspired  by  real  literary  culture.  He  himself, 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  Scottish  Covenanters,  received  an 
education,  both  classical  and  mathematical,  which  enabled  him 
to  become  not  only  an  admirable  writer  himself,  but  also  a  shrewd 
judge  of  other  men’s  wwk.  Though  he  has  written  much  for  the 
Tribune  himself,  he  has,  nevertheless,  always  acted  on  the  sound 
principle  that  an  editor  should  rather  be  the  cause  of  good  writing 
in  others.  No  doubt,  remembering  how  he  himself  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Horace  Greeley,  he  showed  an  extraordinary  flair  in 
discovering  writers,  and  also  editors,  of  ability,  of  whom  Mr.  John 
Hay  was  the  principal.  Mr.  Eeid  has  always  been  a  bookish  man. 
and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  term  of  office  as  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  only  giving  up  his  post  because  he  was 
anxious  to  write  his  book,  Ohio  in  the  War.  This  work  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  State  histories  of  the  war, 
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and  it  is  most  interesting  biographies  of  the  great 

soldiers  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Reid  has  also  written  an  account  of 
a  Southern  tour  which  he  took  after  the  war,  an  Introduction  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Talleyrand ,  and  a  volume  entitled  Problems  of 
Expansion,  published  in  1900. 

The  two  historians  in  the  roll  of  American  Ministers  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s — John  Lothrop  Motley  and  George  Bancroft 
—although  their  historical  studies  were  widely  different,  were  yet 
alike  in  that  they  were  both  steeped  in  European  letters  and 
culture. 

Motley  was  only  [Minister  from  1869-70,  when  he  was  suddenly 
recalled  in  a  manner  which  he  regarded  as  humiliating,  and  which 
affected  him  so  much  as  to  shorten  his  life.  But  long  before  his 
of&cial  appointment  he  was  well  known  in  England,  and  was  a 
notable  member  of  the  brilliant  society  which  gathered  at  Holland 
House.  In  person  he  was  extremely  handsome,  and  Bismarck, 
with  whom  he  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  at  Gottingen,  said  of 
him  :  “  He  exercised  a  marked  attraction  by  a  conversation  spark¬ 
ling  with  wit,  humour,  and  originality.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  his  handsome  and  delicate  appearance  was  his  uncommonly 
large  and  beautiful  eyes.  He  never  entered  a  drawing-room  with¬ 
out  exciting  the  curiosity  and  sympathy  of  the  ladies.”  Lady 
Byron,  indeed,  said  that  he  was  more  like  her  husband  than  any- 
j  one  she  had  ever  known.  He  showed  an  early  taste  for  acting 
and  declamation,  which  was  shared  by  his  boyish  friends,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Thomas  Gold  Appleton,  Mrs.  Longfellow’s  brother. 
He  was  sent  to  the  famous  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton , 
Massachusetts,  which  George  Bancroft — who  was  destined  to 
precede  him  as  American  Minister  in  London — helped  to  found  on 
the  model  of  the  typical  English  public  school.  Motley  paid  more 
attention  to  reading  novels  and  writing  verses  than  to  his  school 
work,  and  the  story  goes  that  when  one  of  the  masters  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  on  finding  a  pile  of  novels  on  his  table,  the  boy 
replied  that  he  was  reading  historically,  and  had  just  arrived  at 
the  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  Famous  also  is  his  bon  mot 
in  reply  to  his  father’s  remonstrances  on  his  rather  self-indulgent 
tastes,  ”  I  can  spare  the  necessities  of  life,  but  not  the  luxuries.” 

His  first  work,  Morton’s  Hope,  was  an  historical  novel,  and  his 
second,  also  a  novel,  entitled  Merry  Mount,  was  a  protest  against 
the  gloom  of  Puritanism,  and  both  were  about  equally  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  This  keen  interest  in  fiction ,  which  is  of  great  importance  in 
estimating  Motley’s  literary  position,  was  exhibited  to  better  pur¬ 
pose  in  an  excellent  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  North  American 
Hevietv  on  the  novels  of  Balzac.  At  the  same  time,  Froude’s 
observation  that  Motley’s  History  of  the  Dutch  Republic  would 
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‘  ‘  take  its  place  among  the  finest  stories  of  this  or  any  other 
country,”  was  unjust  if  it  meant  that  he  regarded  history  as  so 
much  romance-writing.  On  the  contrary,  Motley  spent  the  mos’ 
unwearied  labour  in  research  in  the  British,  Dutch,  French  and 
Venetian  archives,  yet  his  historical  work  is  very  far  from  being 
the  cold,  bloodless  production  of  the  mere  marshaller  of  authori¬ 
ties.  It  is  all  coloured  by  his  intense  love  both  of  religious  and 
of  political  liberty  ;  the  style  is  fascinating,  full  of  picturesqueness 
vigour,  and  humour,  and  informed  by  a  natural  historical  sense. 
Indeed,  from  every  point  of  view.  Motley  was  extraordinarily  ivell 
equipped  for  historical  writing;  his  jiower  of  vivid,  graphic 
narrative  is  always  held  in  due  control  by  his  scholarly  fastidious¬ 
ness  ;  the  drudgery  of  historical  research  wms  really  a  delight  to 
him  ;  and  his  experience  of  public  life  and  of  public  affairs  was  an 
advantage  which  many  historians  have  lacked.  It  is  true  that 
his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  was  brief,  and  that  he  did  not  become  Minister  to 
Austria  till  1861 — that  is  to  say,  after  the  publication  of  the 
History  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  and  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
History  of  the  United  Netherlands.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  during  all  the  years  of  preparation  he  had  lived  much  in  Europe, 
and  in  society,  too,  of  a  kind  which  gave  him  an  insight  into  the 
political  movements  of  the  time.  Of  his  mission  to  Austria,  which 
coincided  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  his  daughter.  Lady 
Harcourt,  says  :  ‘‘In  the  first  dark  years  the  painful  interest  of 
the  great  national  drama  was  so  all-absorbing  that  literary  worh 
was  entirely  put  aside ,  and  with  his  countrymen  at  home  he  lived 
only  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  day,  his  profound  faith  and 
enthusiasm  sustaining  and  lifting  him  above  the  natural  influence 
of  a  by  no  means  sanguine  temperament.  Later,  when  the  tide 
was  turning  and  success  was  nearing,  he  was  more  able  to  work. 
His  official  despatches  are  described  by  his  successor  in  Vienna, 
Mr.  Jay,  as  exhibiting  the  same  clear  perception,  scholarly  and 
philosophic  tone,  and  decided  judgment  which,  supplemented  by 
picturesque  description  full  of  life  and  power,  gave  character  to 
his  histories.  It  must  be  counted  as  not  the  least  of  Motley’s  good 
fortune  that  after  his  death  his  memoir  was  written  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

George  Bancroft,  the  other  historian  on  onr  roll — who 
Minister  from  1846  to  1849 — is  notable  as  the  author  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  History  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1834  and  the  last  in  1882.  The  course  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  was  such  as  to  qualify  him  especially  for  historical  writing 
He  did  very  well  at  Harvard ,  where  he  paid  particular  attention  to 
metaphysics,  ethics,  and  Greek  literature,  and  then  he  spent  fi'f 
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most  formative  years  in  Europe.  At  the  University  of  Gottingen 
he  studied  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  as  w’ell  as  modern  languages  and 
natural  history,  having  for  his  teachers  such  men  as  Bunsen, 
Eichhorn,  and  Blumenbach  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  his¬ 
torian,  Heeren,  whose  works  he  afterwards  translated,  who  first 
turned  his  mind  towards  history.  From  Gottingen  he  went  to 
Berlin  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  von  Humboldt  and  von  Ense, 
and  at  Jena  of  Goethe.  The  political  institutions  of  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  States  were  then  emerging  from  the  chaos 
which  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  Bancroft  had  the  sin¬ 
gular  good  fortune  of  being  a  spectator  of  this  process.  Just  as 
fiction  first  attracted  Motley,  so  poetry  first  attracted  Bancroft, 
who  occupied  himself  with  verse  translations  from  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  He  spent  also  some  time  in  Paris  and  crossed  the  Alps 
on  foot,  making  the  acquaintance  of  Manzoni  and  Niebuhr.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  do  not  know  whether  he  would  have  agreed  with 
Edward  FitzGerald  in  regarding  the  latter  as  “  a  great  humbug.” 
In  Italy,  too,  he  met  Lord  Byron,  who  on  one  occasion  presented 
him  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  then 
visited  England,  although  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1822  full  of  the  notion  of  establishing  a  school  on  the  lines  of  the 
English  public  school.  This  he  did  with  his  friend  Dr.  Cogswell, 
at  Bound  Hill,  in  INIassachusetts,  where,  as  we  have  seen.  Motley 
was  educated.  Without  being  exactly  a  regularly  ordained 
minister  like  Edward  Everett,  who  preceded  him  at  the  Legation 
in  London,  he  obtained  at  this  time  a  licence  to  preach.  After 
some  years  he  retired  from  the  school  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
colossal  task  of  writing  the  history  of  his  own  country.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  coincidence  that  both  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  died  on  the  very  day  on  which  Bancroft  de¬ 
livered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  doctrine 
of  unfettered  democracy  based  on  universal  suffrage,  was  really  a 
determining  factor  in  his  decision.  However  that  may  be,  the 
rest  of  his  life,  from  1830  till  his  death  in  1891,  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  his  historical  labours.  His  term  of  office  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s  was  not  eventful,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure 
for  historical  study ,  frequently  visiting  Paris ,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Guizot,  de  Tocqueville,  and  Lamartine.  Later 
on,  he  was  able  to  continue  his  historical  researches  in  Berlin, 
being  appointed  first  Minister  to  Prussia,  and  afterwards  to  the 
^"orth-German  Confederation;  and  finally,  after  the  Franco- 
German  War,  to  the  German  Empire.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
estimate  the  value  of  his  work  in  the  ’forties  as  Secretary  of  the 
in  Mr.  Polk’s  Cabinet,  but  it  may  at  least  be  recorded 
that  this  “littery  feller  ”  founded  the  famous  Naval  Academy  at 
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Annapolis,  and  by  his  action  in  ordering  the  American  Pacific  I 
squadron  to  California,  was  the  means  of  securing  that  territorv  1; 
to  the  United  States.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  having  I 
been  appointed,  in  1838,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  he  gave  I 
a  place  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  I 

With  the  two  historians,  Mr.  Hay  must  also  be  mentioned  for  I 
the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  which  he  collaborated  with  John  I 
G.  Nicolay.  The  two  men  were  Lincoln’s  trusted  secretaries  and  I 
friends  throughout  his  presidency,  and  the  picture  they  have  | 
drawn  of  him  is  extraordinarily  vivid,  in  spite  of  its  elaboration. 

Two  men  of  great  though  unequal  note  in  literature  have  con¬ 
ferred  distinction  upon  the  American  consular  service  in  this 
country — Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  Bret  Harte. 

Hawthorne ,  though  he  wrote  much  less  than  Lowell ,  is  probably 
even  better  known  to  English  readers,  who  have  recognised  as 
fully  as  his  own  countrymen  his  supremacy  in  purely  imaginative 
literature.  The  son  of  a  sea  captain ,  Hawthorne  had  mixed  much  I 
with  sailors  during  his  gaugership  at  the  Boston  Custom  House,  I 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  owed  to  George  Bancroft,  and  his  ap-  I 
pointment  to  be  American  consul  at  Liverpool  was,  therefore,  not  I 
so  uncongenial  as  might  be  supposed,  though,  like  his  Boston  | 
appointment,  it  stopped  for  the  time  being  his  literary  activity.  | 
But  it  relieved  him  of  pecuniary  anxieties,  and  enabled  him  to  take  j: 
those  journeys  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  which  were  after-  j 
wards  recorded  in  Our  Old  Home.  This  delightful  book  Haw-  ji 
thorne,  with  characteristic  loyalty,  insisted  on  dedicating  to  his  | 
old  friend  ex-President  Franklin  Pierce,  to  whom  he  owed  the  I 
Liverpool  consulate ,  and  wUo  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  un-  I 
popularity.  It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  understand  the  indignation  I 
with  which  these  charming  sketches  of  English  life  and  scenery  I 
were  received  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  acute  but  never  ill-  I 
natured  criticisms  of  our  social  order  which  they  contain.  It  is  j 
pleasanter  to  recall  the  discriminating  praise  bestow^ed,  as  early 
as  1835,  by  the  Athenceum  on  some  of  the  Twice-Told  Tales 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Token,  though  Hawthorne  did  not 
come  into  his  literary  kingdom  in  this  country  until  The  Scarlet 
Letter  appeared,  fifteen  years  later.  Hawthorne’s  intensely 
reserved  shy  nature  was  found  to  be  impenetrable  by  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Margaret  Fuller,  but  with  his  old 
schoolfellow ,  Longfellow ,  he  was  another  man ,  and  the  friendship 
between  these  two  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  history  of 
literature.  In  England,  with  every  advantage  of  person  and 
address,  he  made  acquaintances  rather  than  friends.  The  fact 
may  be  recorded  here  for  its  literary  interest  that  after  his  death 
Kobert  Browning  helped  his  daughter  Una  to  prepare  for  the 
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press  his  romance  of  the  elixir  of  life,  Septimius  Felton.  What 
this  country  helped  to  give  Hawthorne  was  that  wider  experience 
of  human  relations,  the  lack  of  which  he  laments  in  an  early 
letter  to  Longfellow.  Such  experience  was,  however,  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  Hawthorne  than  he  supposed,  for  the  most  remarkable 
quality  of  his  genius  is  its  instant  maturity ;  he  seems  to  have 
had,  in  a  literary  sense,  no  youth,  no  struggle  upwards  out  of  a 
period  of  crudity,  but  to  have  entered  at  once  into  the  possession 
of  his  exquisitely  lucid,  nervous  style  and  his  uncanny  powers  of 
imagination. 

Bret  Harte,  who  was  American  Consul  in  Glasgow'  from  1880 
to  1885,  is  perhaps  the  most  universally  popular  writer  of  all 
those  with  w'hom  this  paper  is  concerned.  His  humour  has  extra¬ 
ordinary  range  and  variety,  and  it  is  presented  with  a  seriousness, 
touched  with  a  kind  of  thoughtful  melancholy,  w'hich  makes  it 
perfectly  irresistible.  In  his  poems,  of  which  Mr.  Hay’s  Pike 
County  Ballads  are  said  to  have  been  written  as  parodies,  as  well 
as  in  his  stories  and  sketches,  he  creates  a  kind  of  dialect  which, 
whether  it  truly  represents  the  current  speech  of  w'estern  mining 
camps  or  not,  becomes  in  his  hands  a  wonderful  instrument  for 
the  expression  of  both  pawky  shrewdness  and  simple  homely 
sentiment.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  appeared  in  1868, 
when  railroads  and  telegraphs  had  already  awakened  a  new 
America,  which  had  outgrown  the  old-fashioned  gaudily-coloured, 
hopelessly  conventional  fiction.  To  this  new  generation  Bret 
Harte  came,  like  a  breath  of  fresh  life  from  his  own  Californian 
pine  woods,  bringing  a  sense  of  reality,  of  real  human  feeling  and 
human  interests,  as  well  as  a  power  of  presenting  both  the  mystery 
and  the  beauty  of  nature,  which  must  have  seemed  even  more 
wonderful  then  than  to  us  with  our  wider  opportunities  of  com¬ 
parison  and  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  judgment 
of  posterity  on  Bret  Harte,  his  part  in  the  American  realistic 
movement  can  hardly  be  neglected  by  the  historian  of  literature. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  number  of  names  which ,  how’- 
ever  important  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  two  countries,  are 
of  less  interest  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  It  will  be  con¬ 
venient  to  take  first  the  three  Adams — father,  son,  and  grandson — 
each  of  whom  was  in  his  turn  American  Minister  in  London, 
while  the  first  two,  as  we  have  already  seen,  became  Presidents. 

John  Adams,  the  father — who  was  the  first  regularly  accredited 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James’s — although  he  was  primarily 
a  lawyer  and  political  philosopher,  possessed  a  crisp,  pungent, 
and  vivacious  style ,  which  he  show'ed  in  some  remarkable  articles 
on  taxation  appearing  in  the  Boston  Gazette  up  to  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington — indeed,  it  was  that  battle  which  prevented 
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the  publication  of  the  last  article.  Mrs.  Adams,  although  she  was 
treated  with  incivility  by  Queen  Charlotte,  as  her  husband  was 
by  George  III.,  nevertheless  made  many  friends  in  London. 
“  Humiliation  for  Charlotte,”  she  wrote  on  one  occasion, 
‘‘is  no  sorrow  for  me.”  She  possessed  a  vigorous 
literary  style,  as  may  be  seen  in  Familiar  Letters  of 
John  Adams  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Adayns,  during  the 
Revolution,  edited  by  their  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
Her  father,  who  was  a  Congregational  minister,  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  humour,  for  the  story  is  told  that  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  John  Adams  to  her  hand  did  not  please  the  congregation, 
as  he  was  only  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  though  it  was  admitted 
that  he  was  a  model  of  good  conduct.  Whereupon  her  father 
hastened  to  preach  from  the  text,  ‘‘For  John  came  neither  eating 
bread  nor  drinking  wine  ;  and  ye  say.  He  hath  a  devil.”  His  con¬ 
gregation,  however,  were  probably  accustomed  to  these  topical 
sermons,  for  when  another  daughter,  Mary,  had  made  rather  a 
good  match,  he  took  for  his  text,  ”  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.” 

The  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  Minister  from  1815 
to  1817,  was  only  seven  years  old  when  he  saw  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  in  company  with  his  mother.  He  had  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  education  at  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Leipzig,  and  his  first 
diplomatic  post,  when  he  was  only  fourteen,  was  as  secretary  to 
Francis  Dana,  who  was  sent  as  American  Minister  to  Russia,  but 
was  ultimately  rejected  by  the  Tsar’s  Government.  He  did  not, 
however,  accompany  his  father  to  London  later  on,  but  returned  to 
America,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  Harvard,  where  ht 
afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres.  His 
writings  are  chiefly  political  rather  than  literary,  but  his  diary, 
edited  by  his  son,  is  still  worth  reading,  for  it  contains  a  vivid 
account  of  the  Napoleonic  invasion  of  Russia,  to  which  country  he 
was  Minister  in  the  eventful  years  of  1809  to  1813. 

The  third  of  the  line,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  was  Minister 
to  England  from  1861  to  1868,  was  remarkably  successful  as  a 
diplomatist,  but  he  need  only  be  mentioned  here  for  his  edition  of 
memoirs  of  his  father  and  his  grandfather  in  twenty-two  volumes. 

Richard  Rush,  who  was  Minister  here  from  1817  to  1825,  was 
rather  a  voluminous  writer.  Of  the  greatest  interest  is  his  lively 
account  of  his  residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  which  was 
ultimately  edited  by  his  nephew  and  published  in  1873.  He  was 
Minister  to  France  from  1847  to  1851,  and  this  bore  fruit  in  a 
book  of  reminiscences  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  revolution  of 
1848.  Lastly,  his  study  of  Washington  in  domestic  life  may  still 
be  read  with  interest,  for  it  contains,  in  addition  to  personal  recol- 
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lections,  a  number  of  letters  of  Washington  to  his  private  secre¬ 
tary,  Colonel  Tobias  Lear. 

Edward  Everett,  who  was  Minister  from  1841  to  1845,  is  re¬ 
markable  as  the  only  one  on  the  roll  who  was  also  a  minister  with 
a  small  “m.”  He  was  nineteen  when  he  occupied  a  Unitarian 
pulpit  at  Boston,  where  his  eloquence  is  said  to  have  exercised  a 
singular  attraction.  He  wms  only  twenty-one  when  he  was  chosen 
for  the  Greek  chair  at  Harvard,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
Germany  for  ])urposes  of  study.  Although  iMr.  Everett  was  a 
fine  classical  scholar,  his  eloquence  was  of  the  popular  kind,  and 
abounded  in  flowers  of  rhetoric.  He  was  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review,  for  which  he  wrote  a  great  many  papers,  and 
was  also  for  three  years  President  of  Harvard  ;  but  still,  it  is  as  a 
consummate  and  fervid  orator  that  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  His 
poetry  is  forgotten  ;  no  one  now  reads  his  Defence  of  Christianity , 
and  the  “Life  of  Washington,”  which  he  contributed  to  an  en¬ 
cyclopaedia,  need  only  be  mentioned  here  because  it  was  written  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

George  Mifllin  Dallas,  who  was  Minister  from  1856  to  1861, 
wrote  a  series  of  Letters  from  London,  w’hich  were  edited  and 
published  by  his  daughter  Julia.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Robert 
Charles  Dallas,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Byron,  who  w'as, 
indeed,  his  nephew  by  marriage,  for  Byron’s  uncle.  Captain 
Byron,  married  Mr.  Dallas’s  sister. 

There  are,  in  conclusion,  two  recent  Ambassadors,  Mr.  Choate 
and  the  late  Mr.  Bayard,  who,  though  primarily  distinguished  as 
lawyers,  and  as  diplomatists,  should  be  mentioned  here  for  the 
literary  quality  of  their  oratory.  It  has  practically  become  a  part 
of  the  American  .Ambassador’s  offlcial  duties  to  deliver  addresses 
on  safe  literary  and  philosophic  subjects.  Mr.  Bayard’s  orations 
delighted  English  audiences,  who  appreciated  his  rather  rotund 
style,  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  thought  and  real  culture  of  which  it 
was  the  vehicle.  Of  Air.  Choate  it  is  hard  to  say  anything  that 
does  not  seem  an  anti-climax  after  the  unexampled  demonstrations 
which  marked  his  departure.  His  style  is  much  drier  and  keener 
than  Mr.  Bayard’s,  but  it  has  the  same  literary  quality,  and 
is  informed  with  a  like  culture,  w'hich  is  perhaps  most  notable 
in  his  “  Appreciations  ”  of  his  great  kinsman,  Eufus  Choate,  and 
of  Admiral  Farragut. 

F.  S.  A.  Lowndes. 
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The  following  four  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  him  who 
wishes  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  Bulgarian  Army  of  to-day.  Thev 
are  to  be  considered  as  undebatable  pre-suppositions,  upon  which, 
and  upon  which  only,  a  sound  judgment  can  be  based. 

Firstly.— The  Army  is  young— 25  years— and  the  Bulgarians 
have  not  borne  arms  for  nearly  five  centuries. 

Secondly. — The  nation  has  not  fought  for  her  independence,  but 
has  had  it  w^on  for  her  by  others. 

Thirdly. — The  Army  was  organised  by  Russians,  on  Russian 
models,  and  in  Russian  interests. 

Fourthly.— The  nation  has  inherited  from  Turkey  qualities 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  conditions  which  Russia  has  super¬ 
imposed. 

These  points  deserve  a  brief  elaboration. 

Firstly. — The  Army  dates  from  Gourkoa’s  entrance  into  Sofia, 
on  the  4th  of  January,  1878.  From  the  battle  on  the  Amsel  Plain 
(near  Pristina,  in  the  Vilayet  Kossovo,  not  far  from  the  Servian 
frontier),  in  which  the  Turks  defeated  the  Slav  Allies,  in  1389. 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1875,  the  Bulgars,  as 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  exempt  from  military  service,  have 
tilled  the  ground  under  stagnant  and  enfeebling  peace  conditions, 
and  the  profession  of  arms  is  new  to  them. 

Secondly. — The  ill-planned  and  abortive  partial  rebellion  of 
1875  and  1876  cannot  count  as  a  serious  attempt  at  liberation 
Bulgarian  freedom  w'as  won  by  Russia  and  Eoumania  in  the  war 
of  1877  and  1878.  Since  then  the  nation  has  had  one  brief  cam¬ 
paign  (against  Servia  in  1885) ,  in  which  the  seven-years-old  Army 
acquitted  itself  with  credit  and  success,  but  which  cannot  compen 
sate  for  the  absence  of  that  most  glorious  of  patriotic  possessions,  a 
national  struggle  for  liberty.  Her  Christian  neighbours  have  that 
possession.  Greece  fought  long  and  bravely,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  realise  that  the  men  who  ran  away  from  the  Turks  in  1897 ,  are 
the  grandchildren  of  the  men  whose  aspirations  and  whose  deed? 
inspired  the  muse  of  an  English  Byron  and  a  German  Wilhelm 
Muller  70  years  before.  Servia  had  an  equally  hard  fight  for  her 
national  existence  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
had  to  do  without  European  sympathy.  The  history  of  Montenegro 
is  a  history  of  Turkish-Montenegrin  wars,  and  Eoumania  offered 
sacrifices  for  her  freedom  at  Plevna,  and  Grivitza,  and  Widdin 
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Bulgaria,  alone,  has  been  unable  to  fight  her  own  battles,  until 
Milan  of  Servia  gave  her  manhood  the  chance  of  proving  their 
virility. 

Thirdly.— Russia  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  which  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  and  created  a  small  Army,  as  Russian  in  organisation 
and  administration  as  it  is  in  appearance,  in  the  feeble  young 
Principality  which  had  to  lean  on  her  for  support  in  the  first 
stormy  ten  years.  This  is  not  surprising,  and  is  not  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  either  teacher  or  pupil.  But,  and  this  is  our  Fourthly, 
Russian  institutions  are  opposed  to  many  characteristics  which 
Bulgaria  has  acquired  from  Turkey  during  500  years  of  subjection. 
Bulgaria  is  a  democratic  State,  in  imitation  of  ultra-democratic 
Turkey ;  she  has  no  aristocracy,  and  differences  of  caste  are  almost 
unknown.  Russia  has  a  powerful  aristocracy,  and  class  distinctions 
are  pronounced.  The  Bulgarian  is  stolid,  like  the  Turk;  the 
Russian,  as  a  Slav,  is  constantly  in  some  sort  of  a  fever.  The 
Bulgarian  has  the  Turkish  virtues  of  sobriety  and  moderation,  and 
morality  in  family  life ;  the  Russian  has  not.  And  so  forth. 
Whether  the  military  system  grafted  by  Russia  on  Bulgarian  stock 
will  stand  the  test  of  time,  or  whether  the  Principality,  as  she 
grows  stronger,  will  emancipate  herself  from  foreign  models  and 
institutions,  is  a  matter  regarding  which  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy. 


1. 

The  Army  of  Bulgaria  is  obtained  by  universal  manhood  service, 

[  after  the  ordinary  European  models,  to  which  also  Roumania  and 
Servia  adhere.  Every  male  who  is  a  Bulgarian  by  birth,  and  is 
f  physically  able  to  carry  arms,  is  liable  to  twenty-five  years’  military 
service,  commencing  with  the  twentieth  year  of  his  life  in  peace 
y  time,  w’ith  the  eighteenth  in  time  of  war.  The  infantry  serve  two 
years  with  the  colours,  the  other  arms  three  years.  Bulgaria  has 
j  the  German  institution  called  “one  year  volunteers”;  this  is  a 
(I  misnomer,  but  it  is  of  universal  use,  and  a  better  term  has  not  yet 
If  been  invented.  Young  men  who  pass  an  educational  test,  serve  one 
ff  year  with  the  colours,  and  enjoy  certain  privileges  whilst  so  doing. 
]s  No  exceptions  are  made  in  favour  of  Turks,  or  Jew's,  or  men  of 

o;  Roumanian  or  Servian  parentage,  as  is  done  in  Turkey,  wdiere  mili- 

er  tary  service  is  made  subject  to  religion.  Neither  does  Bulgaria 
acknowledge  the  Turkish  principle  that  there  must  be  one  respon- 
tc  sible  and  wage-earning  male  left  in  every  family.  Servia  has 
ed  adopted  this  principle,  and  the  Zadrouga,  or  family  community, 
D  is  a  curious  institution  in  Servian  law. 
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The  Army  is  divided  into  three  categories  ' 

The  Active  Army,  with  its  own  reserve.  P 

The  Reserve  Army. 

The  Militia.  ;  “ 

The  first  is  permanent ,  even  in  peace  (but  not  its  reserve) ;  the 
second  has  permanent  cadres ;  the  Militia  has  no  cadres,  and  no 
organisation,  and  is  the  w'eak  {joint  of  the  Bulgarian  system.  | 
The  infantry  man’s  twenty-five  years  of  liability  to  service  are 
apportioned  as  follows: — Colours,  2;  Active  Army  Reserve,  8; 
Reserve,  7  ;  Militia,  8;  total,  25.  For  the  other  arms  the  figures 
are  : — 3,  6,7,9;  total,  25.  The  privates  of  all  arms  receive  a  pay 
of  one  franc  per  month. 

The  country  is  divided  into  6  divisional,  12  brigade,  and  24  regi¬ 
mental  districts;  to  the  latter  there  have  been  added,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Macedonian  troubles,  twelve  regimental 
reserve  districts.  Recruiting  is  territorial,  and  the  infantry  regi¬ 
ments  are  territorial  regiments. 

The  institution  of  “  boys,”  in  the  British  military  sense,  is  not 
known. 

Non-commissioned  officers  are  obtained  by  promotion  from  the 
ranks,  and  serve  till  disqualified  by  age.  They  furnish  the  cadres 
for  the  Reserve  of  the  Active  Army  (now  fully  mobilised) ,  and  for 
the  Reserve  Army  (partially  mobilised).  There  is  a  small  non¬ 
commissioned  officers’  school  at  Sofia,  for  the  training  of  suitable 
men  of  the  Active  Army,  who,  after  having  passed,  enter  into  the 
cadres  of  the  Reserve. 

Officers  are  obtained  by  education  and  examination  at  the  Mili¬ 
tary  College  in  Sofia,  which  is  fully  up  to  the  highest  modern 
standards.  The  new  building  is  an  imposing  architectural  feature 
of  the  capital.  The  course  lasts  three  and  a  half  to  four  years ;  age 
of  entrance  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years.  There  is  a 
separate  three  years’  staff  course,  but  not  a  separate  establishment. 
Successful  staff  candidates  are  sent  for  a  year  to  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Germany,  or  Belgium. 

The  Corps  of  Reserve  Officers  is  recruited  from  the  one  year’s 
volunteers,  by  means  of  an  examination.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  one  * 
of  the  best  and  hopeful  features  of  the  system.  f 

There  is  one  class  of  ”  rankers.”  Sergeant-majors  with  ten 
years’  service  in  the  Active  Army  may  acquire  commissions  in  the 
Reserve.  ' 

Military  service  is  popular  with  all  classes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  • 
the  Turkish  subjects  make  excellent  Bulgarian  soldiers.  The 
Army  is  the  pride  of  the  nation ,  but  it  is  not  foolishly  idolised  as  | 
is  the  Army  in  Roumania.  There  is  a  sturdy,  non-ostentatious 
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patriotism,  and  a  keen  desire  to  learn,  and  these  qualities  enable 
the  leaders  to  obtain  excellent  results  with  the  material  which  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  provides.  These  results  are  all  the  more 
surprising  and  creditable,  as  the  standard  of  intelligence  is  low — 
the  lowest  of  any  civilised  nation  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 


11. 


The  following  table 

‘  ‘  gives  to  think  ’  ’ 

: — 

Tukkkt.  j 

i 

RoI'MANIA. 

^Buluaria. 

SSRVIA.  1 

Montemeobu 

Population  -  Millions 

24 

6 

j  3i 

1 

1 

% 

Army — Peace  . 

•220,000  j 

130,000 

^  48,000 

•20,000  1 

2,000 

Army— War  . 

1, -200, 000 

200,000 

1 

3IX),000 

310,000 

40,000 

Liability  to  Service  — 
Years  . 

20 

! 

2.^> 

25 

•24 

44 

Militar}’  Expenditure 
in  norniiil  times  in  £ 
sterling,  per  ann.  ...  | 

1 

'  1 

7,(XK),tM.Ki 

2,000,000 

900,000 

700,000 

1 

25,000 

Cost  per  man  per  ann. 
war  strength  in  £ 
sterling  and  decimals 

5-83 

1 

1  .0 

1 

1 

1 

1  3 

i 

2-26 

1-60 

Proportion  of  men  at 
war  strength  to 
population,  in  per 
cent,  and  decimals 

5 

1  _ 

1 

i 

3-33 

1 

! 

8-57 

'  12*40 

1 

16 

The  figures  for  Montenegro  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  table  complete  and  generally  useful,  but  they  are  left  out  in 
the  considerations  which  follow,  since  they  do  not  affect  the  present 
political  situation  in  the  Balkans. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  this  table  is  not  easy ,  for  in  the 
case  of  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  the  war  strength  includes 
certain  Landsturm  formations  of  doubtful  value,  even  of  doubtful 
existence  (the  Mustafiz  of  the  former,  the  Militia  of  the  second, 
the  2nd  Ban  Militia  of  the  latter),  whereas  the  figure  for  Koumania 
gives  merely  the  Army  actually  available  for  active  operations.  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  additional  force  which  Kou- 
mania  could  raise  in  a  levee  en  masse,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
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50,000,  able  and  trained,  or  partially  trained,  men,  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  This  brings  her  total  war  strength  up  to  250,000,  and 
the  cost  down  to  £8  per  annum  per  man. 

Even  with  this  modification,  the  Koumanian  Army  is  the  most 
expensive  of  the  four  under  consideration,  and  the  Servian  the 
cheapest.  The  Bulgarian  is  but  little  more  expensive  than  the 
Servian.  But  here  w'e  have  to  remember  that  w-hilst  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia  is  fairly  honest,  that  of  Turkey  and 
Boumania  is  not.  The  actual  sum  squandered  in  corruption  and 
mismanagement  is  undoubtedly  greater  in  Turkey  than  in  Rou- 
mania,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  the  proportion  is  heavier  in  the 
latter. 

As  regards  the  relationship  between  population  and  Army  at 
war  strength ,  here  also  Boumania  occupies  the  worst  position  (the 
percentage  becomes  4T7,  if  the  increase  of  50,000  men  mentioned 
above  is  taken  into  consideration),  whilst  Servia  has  the  best,  and 
Bulgaria  is  a  good  second.  In  judging  the  figures  for  Turkey  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  have  none  bat 
Mahommedan  soldiers. 

Applying  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  table  to  Bul¬ 
garia,  we  arrive  at  the  following  results  :  — 

Firstly,  as  regards  money,  Bulgaria  works  economically  and 
honestly,  and  obtains  excellent  results  for  her  outlay,  almost  the 
best  obtainable,  taking  the  Servian  as  the  maximum. 

Secondly,  as  regards  men,  8J  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
available  for  war,  which  is  not  up  to  the  Servian  standard,  but 
better  than  the  Turkish,  and  much  better  than  the  Boumanian, 
achievements. 

Thirdly,  Bulgaria  is  a  match  for  any  of  her  neighbours,  except¬ 
ing  Turkey. 

And  this  last  statement  holds  good,  even  if  we  deduct  from  the 
Turkish  war  strength  200,000  for  untrained  Mustafiz  troops,  and 
another  250,000  for  troops  trained,  but  not  available  for  operations 
in  Europe,  by  reasons  of  distance  and  lack  of  transport. 

This  brings  the  Turkish  force  down  to  750,000,  and  from  this 
one  may  deduct  100,000  for  troops  worn  out  by  the  long  continued 
operations  against  the  Macedonian  rebels,  who  would  have  to  be 
replaced  by  fresh  men.  The  result,  650,000,  is,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  the  strength  which  Turkey  would  bring  to  bear  on  Bulgaria, 
and  that  is  more  than  double  the  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  forces, 
even  if  the  Principality  succeeds  in  calling  out,  organising,  and 
rendering  fit  for  the  field,  the  whole  of  her  Militia.  Is,  then,  the 
average  Bulgarian  soldier  worth  more  than  two  average  Turkish 
soldiers  ? 
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I  have  not  been  writing  at  random  when  I  place  Eoumania,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also,  Servia,  in  juxtaposition  with  Bulgaria. 
The  latter  is  not  certain  of  her  neighbours.  If  she  were,  she  would 
have  declared  war  long  ago.  Servia  is  sullen  and  revengeful, 
Greece  is  suspicious,  and  Eoumania  is  openly  hostile. 

In  the  following  table  I  consider  the  battalion  of  the  Bulgarian 
Active  Army  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Turkish  Nizam,  and  the 
battalion  of  the  Bulgarian  Eeserve  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Turkish 
Redif. 


Tinkey. 

Bulgaria. 

Active  Aiiny,  Battalions 

.  318 

...  144 

Reserve,  Battalions  . 

...  ...  38-4 

...  36 

Cavalry,  Squalrons 

.  158 

...  30 

Cavalry  Reserve,  Squadrons  ... 

.  48 

— 

Field  Guns  . 

. 1,500 

...  500 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  account  is  taken  of  ; 

As  regards  Turkey,  the  Have  battalions,  the  Mustafiz,  and  the 
Haniidie  Gavalry.  As  regards  Bulgaria,  the  Militia,  and  the  rural 
I  gendarmerie,  which  in  war  will  be  massed  into  a  cavalry  reserve. 
The  above  figures  give  merely  for  both  countries  the  units  of  the 
.\ctive  Army,  and  the  first  reserve,  consisting  of  fully  trained  and 
efficient  men.  A  comparison  of  the  Landsturm  formations  of  the 
two  countries  is  not  practicable,  as  the  figures  given  by  Turkey 
are  unreliable ,  and  include  many  semi-savage  tribal  organisations 

I  unavailable  for  warfare  except  in  their  own  fastnesses. 

The  war  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  battalion  is  14  officers  and 
1,063  N.C.O.’s  and  men,  of  the  squadron,  5  officers  and  168 
N.C.O.’s  and  men.  The  war  strength  of  the  Turkish  battalion 
is24officers  and  900  N.C.O.’s  and  men,  of  the  squadron,  6  officers 
and  150  N.C.O.’s  and  men. 


III. 

The  infantry  is  armed  wnth  the  Austrian  and  Mannlicher  rifle, 
which  has  a  magazine  holding  five  cartridges,  and  is  loaded  by 
means  of  a  clip.  The  breech  action  is  of  the  “  straight  bolt  ”  de¬ 
scription,  for  which  its  Austrian  inventors  claim  quickness  and 
ease  of  loading.  The  rifle  is  light  (81bs.  without  bayonet),  and 
handy,  and  of  excellent  make  and  finish.  The  soldier  carries 
150  rounds  on  his  person  (pouches,  bandolier,  and  valise) ;  130 
rounds  per  rifle  are  carried  in  the  ammunition  w^agons,  and  by 
mules;  total,  280  per  man. 

The  new  Turkish  Mauser  rifle  weighs  81bs.  9ozs.,  without 
bayonet.  The  soldier  carries  100  rounds  on  his  person,  and  400  per 
rifle  are  carried  in  the  battalion  transport  carts  ;  total,  500  per  man. 

The  Bulgarian  musketry  regulations  are  a  model  of  what 
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musketry  regulations  ought  to  be,  and  the  standard  of  marksman¬ 
ship  is  high.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  foot  soldier  receives 
only  21  months’  practical  training  with  the  colours  (three  months 
in  two  years  are  deducted  for  furlough  during  harvest  time),  and 
that  an  unusually  great  portion  of  his  working  time  is  devoted  to 
shooting,  he  is  smart  on  parade.  The  guard-changing  which  I 
saw  at  the  Palace  (a  regular  Sunday  ceremony — a  company  is  on 
duty  for  one  week),  was  as  well  done  as  anything  1  have  seen  in 
Germany.  And  the  Bulgarian  can  march — the  Slivnitza  cam¬ 
paign  has  proved  it.  The  Plevna  regiment  did  60  miles  in  26 
hours,  through  snow  and  slush,  and  this  is  but  one  instance  of 
many  that  could  be  mentioned. 

Much  of  the  equipment  is  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  order,  for 
Bulgaria  is  a  desperately  poor  country.  The  boots,  in  particular, 
are  bad,  and  are  also  deficient  in  quantity.  But  the  soldier  is  at 
liberty  to  wear,  on  the  march,  the  national  raw-hide  sandals,  with 
bandages  round  foot  and  leg,  and  better  footgear  for  hard  work 
does  not  exist.  On  a  route-march,  nobody  wears  the  doubtful 
regulation  boots. 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  in  the  reserve  stock  of  small  arms 
ammunition,  and  feverish  attempts  are  now  made  to  replenish 
the  store. 

The  field  artillery  is  armed  with  a  Krupp  gun  of  the  1875 
pattern ;  but  the  new  howitzer  regiment  of  five  batteries  has 
Krupp  guns  of  1894. 

The  cavalry  is  the  weak  spot.  Bulgaria  is  not  a  nation  of  horse¬ 
men  ;  few  of  her  sons  have  either  liking  or  aptitude  for  horseman¬ 
ship.  The  native  race  of  horses  has  deteriorated  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  as  has  also  the  lioumanian,  and  in  both  countries  the 
reasons  are  undiscoverable.  Both  nations  are  making  attempts  to 
improve  the  breed  by  the  importation  of  Arab  blood ;  so  far  Bul¬ 
garia  has  been  more  successful  than  her  rival.  The  bulk  of  her 
military  horses  is  procured  from  Hungary ;  but  there  is  a  serious 
deficiency,  particularly  in  the  artillery  and  the  train;  indeed,  the 
latter  will  have  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  national  wooden  ox-carts. 

The  uniform  is  sober  and  business-like,  except  that  of  the 
cavalry  regiment  known  as  the  Prince’s  Bodyguard,  which  wears 
a  red  Hussar  tunic.  This  is  the  show  regiment  of  the  Service. 

The  principal  garment  for  all  arms  is  a  loose,  comfortable, 
double-breasted  tunic  of  natural  homespun,  and  trousers  of  the 
same  material,  which  is  made  in  Sliven.  The  colour  is  brown, 
dark  in  the  beginning,  but  it  fades  quickly.  It  is  a  useful  costume, 
and  is  worn  for  all  working  purposes.  This  will  be  the  war  garb. 
The  great  coat  is  of  light-browm  Kussian  frieze ;  I  hear  that  also 
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this  garment  will,  in  future,  be  made  in  the  national  factory  at 
Sliven.  The  head-dress  is  the  Russian  kalpak  (black  astrachan 
fur  cap,  brimless) ;  in  undress  the  Russian  furazka  (flat  cap,  much 
like  ours).  The  gala  uniform  is  green  or  blue,  both  so  dark  as 
to  be  almost  black.  For  walking  out,  officers  wear  a  black  frock- 
coat,  with  the  sword-sling  over  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  hip, 
edge  to  the  rear.  The  epaulettes,  with  the  badges  of  rank,  are 
showy  and  ornamental;  with  this  exception,  everything  is  plain 
and  inexpensive.  The  officer’s  great  coat  is  of  light  bluish-grey. 
With  the  gala  garment  all  ranks  wear  facings  indicative  of  their 
units,  red,  yellow,  w’hite,  medium  blue,  or  light  blue.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  uniform  throughout  is  Russian. 

Ultra-patriotic  Bulgars  have  from  time  to  time  made  attempts 
to  abolish  this  foreign  costume,  and  adopt  one  which  shall  be  more 
of  a  national  character,  more  like  the  time-honoured  garment  of 
the  Bulgarian  peasant.  Similar  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Turkey,  where  the  sober  blue  uniform,  modelled  on  Prussian  lines, 
was  at  one  time  unpopular.  In  both  countries  these  endeavours 
have,  so  far,  been  abortive  (except  that  the  privileged  Zouave 
battalions  of  the  Turkish  infantry  wear  now  the  handsome  tribal 
dress),  and  in  the  interest  of  expediency  and  economy,  it  is  better 
that  such  mistaken  patriotism  should  not  have  its  own  w^ay.  The 
national  Bulgar  costume  is  a  w'hite  frock,  with  long  skirts  and 
white  pantaloons,  both  embroidered  (and  often  very  tastefully) 
with  black  braid;  sandals  and  leg  bandages,  both  wdiite,  and  a 
black  fur  cap.  Sometimes  the  upper  garment  is  loose  and  open, 
in  which  case  a  broad  red  sash  is  worn  round  the  waist.  A  costume 
much  like  the  one  described  is  the  historical  fighting  garb  of  the 
Montenegrin. 

IV. 

The  question  of  barrack  accommodation  is  receiving  attention. 
Commodious  buildings  are  being  erected,  with  due  regard  to 
position,  space,  air,  comfort,  and  sanitation.  Some  few  in  the 
larger  towns  are  handsome  externally,  but  the  majority  are  plain 
and  useful,  with  no  attempts  at  ornamentation.  The  “  hutments  ” 
which  were  erected  in  the  early  years  of  the  nation’s  existence,  are 
being  replaced  by  more  solid  structures. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  visit  one  of  these  “  hutments,”  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Sofia,  inhabited  by  a  cavalry  regiment.  Before  describ¬ 
ing  what  I  saw,  I  wish  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  two 
points  :  Firstly,  mine  was  a  surprise  visit ;  I  w’as  walking  with  a 
friend,  an  officer  on  the  General  Staff,  when  we  passed  the  gate 
by  chance,  and,  knowing  the  Colonel,  he  offered  to  take  me  inside. 
Secondly,  the  place  was  erected  as  a  provisional  structure  twenty 
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years  or  more  ago,  in  times  of  storm  and  stress,  when  quickness 
and  cheapness  were  paramount  considerations. 

I  blushed  with  shame  and  burned  wdth  anger  w’hen  I  saw,  in 
poverty -hampered  Bulgaria,  this  place — bright,  comfortable,  ! 
spacious,  embellished  by  simple  means  to  make  it  home-like  and  ’ 
cheerful — and  compared  it  mentally  to  the  similar  places  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  which  I  have  had  ghastly  experience  and  retain  night¬ 
mare-like  memories — the  hutments  at  Fleetwood,  the  sheds  at 
Bulford  on  Salisbury  Plain ,  the  wmoden  huts  adjoining  Whitting¬ 
ton  Barracks,  near  Lichfield.  1  ask  the  following  questions  in  all 
seriousness  :  Would  any  man,  knowing  the  Lichfield  huts, 
willingly  condemn  a  convict  to  dwell  there?  Would  any  man 
with  brains  and  nerves  expect  to  stay  in  the  Bulford  sheds  for 
any  length  of  time  and  retain  his  sanity?  Would  any  man  with 
a  feeling  of  kindness  for  animals  allow  a  dog  to  live  in  the  married 
quarters  at  Fleetwood? 

The  place  w-as  throughout  beautifully  clean  and  tidy.  The  site 
is  w'ell  chosen,  for  the  Bulgarian  does  not  believe  in  the  English 
plan  of  building  barracks  in  the  most  horribly  hideous  out-of-the- 
way  places  that  it  is  possible  to  find — in  fact,  is  there  any  Govern¬ 
ment  but  the  English  which  has  adopted  this  cruel  system?  A 
twenty  minutes’  stroll  along  a  pretty  lane  takes  you  into  the 
heart  of  Sofia,  and  on  the  other  side  you  have  the  slope  of  the 
Vitosh  Mountains  for  your  country  walks. 

I  wish  to  mention  one  or  two  points  w^hich  seem  insignificant  in 
themselves,  but  tend  to  prove  that  the  Bulgarian  authorities  sin¬ 
cerely  desire  to  make  the  men  comfortable,  and  do  this  with  small 
means. 

In  every  barrack-room  there  is  at  least  one  large  looking-glass, 
sufficiently  wide  to  afford  shaving  space  to  three  or  four  men 
simultaneously.  I  thought  of  the  little  bits  of  broken  mirror  so 
familiar  to  every  British  officer.  Each  room  has  some  good  prints 
representing  scenes  from  national  history ;  others  have  water¬ 
colour  drawings  of  regimental  events  ;  these  are  all  framed,  plainly 
and  neatly,  and  in  a  uniform  style.  I  thought  of  the  Christmas 
number  supplements  pasted  on  bare  wmlls,  and  the  crude  charcoal 
caricatures  on  the  hideous  bluish- white  wash.  There  are  in  each 
room  two  stoves,  one  large,  built  of  tiles,  for  the  severe  weather 
(it  is  very  cold  here  in  January) ;  being  of  a  certain  patent  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  is  tilled  in  the  morning,  and  requires  no  attention  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  small  iron  stove  is  for  temporary  fires 
during  short  spells  of  cold,  wffiich  are  not  uncommon  in  autumn 
and  even  late  summer — w’e  have  just  had  one  lasting  a  day,  and 
there  was  one  with  snow  on  the  Vitosh,  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  I  thought  of  our  dirty,  wasteful,  unhealthy,  open 
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fire-places,  to  which  we  seem  wedded,  and  thought  of  them 
chiefly  as  a  source  of  quarrel  among  the  men ,  and  a  fruitful  cause 
of  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  crowd  of  young  Bul¬ 
garians  is  more  easy  to  handle  than  a  crowd  of  young  Englishmen, 
the  former  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  the  majority  of  the 
latter  town-bred,  if  not  slum-bred.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  sober 
nation  ;  drunkenness  is  alniost  unknown.  The  colonel  of  this  regi¬ 
ment  has  had  two  cases  in  five  years.  The  young  men  do  not 
smoke,  with  few^  exceptions;  a  pipe  is  hardly  ever  seen,  and  the 
vice  of  excessive  cigarette  indulgence  is  confined  to  the  alien  town 
population.  There  being  no  smoking  and  no  drinking,  there  is  no 
spitting.  And  as  the  craving  for  alcohol  does  not  exist ,  the  crime 
which  is  essentially  the  British  soldier’s  crime,  of  selling  his 
blankets,  boots,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  beer,  is  unknowm. 
Every  British  officer  knows  this  curse ;  many  a  young  gentleman 
has  bad  to  pay  dearly  for  inexperience  or  misplaced  confidence,  in 
“  taking  over  ”  ;  many  a  one  has  been  hampered  for  years  (and  I 
have  heard  of  several  cases  of  ruin)  by  having  to  meet  a  big  bill 
for  missing  equipment.  The  colonel  here  has  never,  in  his  twenty 
years’  experience  of  the  Bulgarian  Army,  heard  of  a  stolen  blanket 
or  a  missing  pair  of  boots.  There  is  no  gambling ;  dominoes  and 
a  species  of  backgammon  are  the  innocent  pastimes. 

There  are  gymnastic  appliances  in  each  barrack -room.  The 
separate  apartments  for  the  company  or  squadron  sergeant-majors 
(our  colour-sergeants),  which  adjoin  dormitories,  are  spacious, 
comfortable,  and  homely.  We  call  them  bunks  in  England — 
kennels,  styes,  would  often  be  more  appropriate  appellations.  I 
thought  with  a  shudder  of  the  ghastly  holes  in  which,  at  Fleet- 
wood,  my  sergeants  were  compelled  to  live.  The  oil  lamps  have 
chimneys  and  shades,  and  when  they  were  lighted  (I  stayed  till 
after  dusk)  they  made  the  place  pretty  and  home-like.  The 
“wet  ”  canteen  is  unknown — there  is  no  need  for  it. 

The  bugle  calls  are  Russian.  An  educated  and  much-travelled 
Sofian  expressed  his  hope  to  me  that  the  Russian  calls  (which  he 
and  many  others  hate)  will  one  day  be  replaced  by  phrases  of  Bul¬ 
garian  invention.  For  the  country  has  a  national  music,  and 
some  of  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  bugle 
calls  should  not  partake  of  national  characteristics. 

The  Bulgarian  is  proud  of  his  military  bands,  and  with  good 
reason.  Considering  that  the  civilisation  of  the  people  is  as  young 
as  their  independence,  the  achievements  are  marvellous.  Free 
concerts  are  given  in  garrison  towms  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  I 
listened  to  one  in  the  little  public  garden  in  Plevna  ;  the  band  w^as 
that  of  the  4th  Infantry  Regiment,  whose  forced  march  in  1885 
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I  have  mentioned.  The  programme  included  Schubert,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  and  Wagner,  and  the  rendering  was  excellent. 

On  the  score  of  economy  the  infantry  bands  have  recently  been 
reduced  from  forty -eight  to  thirty  men. 

Not  since  the  Prussians  stormed  the  Danish  stronghold  at 
Duppel  in  1864,  to  the  time  of  the  York  March,  played  by  half  a 
dozen  massed  bands ,  has  music  been  employed  in  the  advance  and 
the  attack,  as  the  Bulgarians  employed  it  in  the  battle  of  Slivnitza, 
and  success  justified  the  means.  They  are  going  to  do  it  again— 
so  the  officers  tell  me — losses  notwithstanding,  and  the  Bulgarian 
bandsman  knows  it. 


V. 

I  have  had  facilities  to  observe  the  recruits,  who  have  been 
called  up  recently  a  month  before  the  usual  time.  I  saw  them 
when  they  joined,  dirty,  travel-stained,  expectant,  cheerful;  1 
saw  them  at  that  important  function,  the  initial  bath  in  the  river 
(which  to  many  was  apparently  also  the  first  bath  of  their  lives) ; 
I  saw  them  two  hours  after  they  had  been  clothed  ;  and  1  have 
studied  them  when  they  were  being  taught. 

The  recruit  is  docile,  quiet,  well-behaved,  willing  to  learn, 
anxious  to  please,  but  he  is  incredibly  stupid,  and  cleanliness  is  a 
new  experience  to  him.  He  has  to  be  taught  everything,  from 
washing  his  face  to  sweeping  a  room,  from  making  his  bed  to 
cleaning  a  coffee-pot.  They  have  an  excellent  system  here.  To 
every  recruit  is  allotted  for  the  first  week,  one  old  soldier,  who 
teaches  him  the  domestic  virtues.  Sometimes,  in  emergencies, 
an  old  soldier  will  have  two  pupils,  but  never  more  than  two. 
Within  the  last  few  days  they  have  brought  to  Sofia,  from  small 
stations  where  no  recruits  have  joined,  bodies  of  older  men,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  one  teacher,  one  pupil. 
When  the  trained  man  has  finished  with  the  youngster,  has  taught 
him  how  to  behave  in  the  barrack-room,  in  the  square,  and  in 
the  street,  has  knocked  a  few'  elementary  notions  of  cleanliness 
into  him,  the  drill  instructor  takes  him  in  hand. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  recruits,  i.e.,  all  the  Bulgarians  proper, 
and  the  Turks,  are  honest.  The  young  Jew  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  the  young  gipsy  is  a  born  thief. 

In  education,  the  country  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  following  figures  were  given  to  me  by  a  colonel  :  In  1888  there 
were  1 ,700  illiterates  in  a  certain  contingent  of  recruits  numbering 
2,000,  or  85  per  cent.  To-day  the  proportion  is  18  per  mille. 
Schools  are  good  and  numerous ;  what  is  wanted  is  not  so  much 
education  as  intelligence. 
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Religious  instruction  is  scrupulously  given ;  as  regards  the 
recruits,  great  care  is  taken  that  attendance  is  regular,  and  the 
tuition  appropriate.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  is  not  religious,  and 
the  priests  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  (which  is  now  divorced  from 
the  Greek)  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  education  to 
command  success ,  although  their  personal  character  stands  higher 
than  it  did  in  Turkish  times  ;  then  many  ‘  ‘  popes  ’  ’  w^ere  steeped  in 
corruption,  intrigue,  vice,  and  every  other  iniquity.  The  soldiers 
of  all  denominations  receive  spiritual  guidance.  The  Jews  have 
two  classes  of  Rabbis,  the  “  Spaniole  ”  and  the  “  Poli.”  So  con¬ 
scientiously  is  the  principle  carried  out  that,  if  there  be  but  one 
Turk  among  the  recruits  of  a  regiment,  a  Koja  (Mahommedan 
priest  of  the  lower  grade)  is  procured  for  him. 

VI. 

The  Bulgarian  officer  may  best  be  described  as  a  “  plodder.” 
He  has  not  a  quarter  of  the  intelligence  of  that  incorrigible  flaneur, 
his  Roumanian  comrade,  but  he  works  ten  times  as  hard.  A  stub¬ 
born,  dogged  ‘‘  sticking  to  it,”  is  characteristic  of  the  race.  And 
he  works  his  men  too  hard ,  according  to  some  respect-deserving 
opinions.  1  made  a  note  of  the  time-table,  for  one  day,  of  the 
Plevna  regiment  : — Shooting,  6  to  8 ;  breakfast  and  cleaning, 
8  to  9 ;  fatigue  work  on  the  railway  (where  there  is  a  military 
stores  shed),  9  to  11.30 ;  dinner  and  rest,  11.30  to  2  ;  drill,  2  to  5  ; 
tea,  5  to  6 ;  indoor  instruction,  6  to  7.30.  The  teaching  is  done 
at  high  pressure,  for  the  soldier  has  only  twenty-one  months  in 
which  to  learn  everything. 

Democratic  Bulgaria  knows  not  the  difference  between  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  man  who  is  not  a  gentleman  because  his  father  keeps 
a  shop,  and  in  consequence  all  classes  join  the  Military  College 
to  hecome  officers,  education  and  good  conduct  being  the  only 
qualifications.  Most  officers  live  comfortably  on  their  pay.  Home 
produce  is  ridiculously  cheap,  but  all  imported  stuff  is  dear.  For 
forty  centimes  you  can  buy  a  large  bottle  of  excellent  native  wine, 
but  Austrian  beer  is  forty  centimes  the  glass.  A  franc  and  a  half 
will  purchase  a  good  leg  of  mutton,  but  I  had  to  pay  three  francs 
fora  small  tin  of  meat  extract.  A  lieutenant  receives  2 ,000  francs, 
a  junior  captain  3,000  francs  per  annum;  but  a  general  has  only 
12,(X)0  francs. 

The  ranks  and  their  names  are  Russian.  The  principal  differ¬ 
ence  betw'een  the  Russian  system  and  ours  is  that  there  are  two 
grades  of  captain,  called  first  and  second-class  respectively,  and 
there  is  only  one  rank  higher  than  the  colonel,  the  general.  Most 
of  the  officers  are  very  young  for  their  respective  ranks.  In  the 
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war  of  1885  there  were  colonels  and  generals  less  than  thirty  years 
of  age.  Petrolf,  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  w'as  twenty-three. 

The  number  of  officers  actually  serving  falls  short  of  the  require¬ 
ments.  There  w'ere  last  year  only  1,800  officers  on  the  active  list, 
the  peace  strength  on  paper  being  nearly  3,000.  And  probably 
this  year  the  figures  will  be  even  more  unfavourable,  for  many 
have  left  the  service  to  join  the  Macedonian  rebels. 

Both  the  deficiency  of  numbers  and  the  extreme  youth  of  the 
senior  ranks  are  unavoidable  defects  in  a  young  army,  which 
time  will  remedy. 

The  Corps  of  lleserve  Officers  numbers  now  nearly  2,000,  and 
is  steadily  increasing.  It  is  composed  of  lawyers,  merchants, 
clerks,  farmers,  teachers,  officials,  shopkeepers.  These  form  the 
best  part  of  the  civilian  population,  and  what  they  lack  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  drill  and  routine  they  make  up  in  intelligence,  keenness, 
and  patriotism.  As  it  so  often  happens,  the  professional  is  apt 
to  sneer  at  the  amateur  (does  not  our  Regular  officer  scoff  at  the 
Militia?),  but  the  latter,  being  more  of  a  reader,  is  frequently 
superior  to  the  other  in  the  science  of  the  military  calling.  To 
those  who  know  and  think,  the  Reserve  officer  is  the  hope  and 
trust  in  the  coming  war.  Did  not  our  Militia  save  the  Empire 
from  collapse  in  1900? 

The  basis  of  all  theoretical  teaching  is  German  science  and 
German  thought.  The  drill  is  Russian.  The  institution  of  the 
mess  is  not  known  in  Bulgaria.  The  married  officer  lives  in  a 
hired  house,  the  unmarried  in  lodgings;  both  have  their  meals  at 
home  ;  they  go  to  barracks  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  much  as  a  merchant  goes  to  his  city  office,  excepting  the  officer 
du  jour.  His  tour  of  duty  commences  at  11  a.m.,  and  lasts 
tw'enty-four  hours,  during  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  off  any 
part  of  his  clothing  or  equipment.  There  are  in  all  barracks  an 
office  and  a  small  room  wdth  a  couch  for  the  officer  du  jour,  who 
has  his  meals  brought  to  him  from  a  cafe.  He  wears  a  waist- 
sash,  the  symbol  of  being  on  duty,  and  he  cannot  leave  barracks 
except  to  inspect  guards  and  sentries.  The  routine  work  is  carried 
out  with  a  strictness  and  a  frequency  which  would  frighten  our 
young  lieutenants.  The  colonel,  the  adjutant,  and  the  quarter¬ 
master  have  separate  offices  in  barracks,  but  beyond  this  there 
is  no  accommodation  for  officers — not  a  room  to  talk  to  a  friend, 
nor  a  chair  to  offer  to  a  visitor,  nor  a  grate  to  have  a  steak  cooked, 
nor  a  tumbler  to  have  a  drink. 

The  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Sofia  have  a  handsome  club, 
which ,  however ,  does  not  correspond  to  our  mess ,  or  to  the  German 
“  Casino.”  Regulations,  interior  economy,  and  general  arrange¬ 
ments  are  after  the  model  of  the  French  cercle.  The  camnradcTie. 
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I  friendship,  affection,  of  the  British  mess  are  unknown  to  the 
i  Bulgarian  officers.  So  is  ragging. 

fi 

I  VII. 

A  few  data  regarding  the  much-mixed  population  of  the  Prin- 
.  cipality  will  help  the  reader  to  form  an  independent  judgment. 

^  The  official  census  divides  the  inhabitants  into  Christians 
(2,700,000),  Mahommedans  (650,000),  Jews  (30,000),  and 
1  “others,”  total,  3,660,000.  Round  figures  are  given,  as  the 
probable  inciease  since  1893  has  been  taken  into  consideration. 

The  ‘  ‘  others  ’  ’  are  probably  such  gipsies  as  openly  confess  to 
some  sort  of  fetish  worship.  The  majority  of  the  nomadic  gipsies 
i  are,  at  heart,  heathens,  but  for  official  purposes  they  style  them- 
'  selves  Christians  or  Mahommedans,  according  to  the  country  they 
i  happen  to  stay  in.  More  than  half  of  the  Balkan  gipsies  are 
;  settlers,  and  all  towns  have  gipsy  quarters.  There  are  50,000 
:  gipsies  in  Bulgaria,  of  whom  20,000  are  nomads. 

1  The  Jews  are  composed  of  two  distinct  classes.  The  Spanioles, 
descended  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fugitives,  and  the 

I  “Poles,”  in  which  name  are  included  German,  Polish,  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  and  Russian  Israelites.  The  former  are  prosperous, 
educated,  and  respected;  they  are  mostly  merchants,  bankers, 
money-changers,  or  shopkeepers;  their  language  is  a  corrupt 
Spanish,  written  writh  Hebrew  characters  ;  many  are  excellent  lin- 
.  guists.  The  Poles  are  the  pariahs  of  Bulgaria,  they  are  abjectly 
poor,  and  abjectly  miserly,  dirty,  verminous,  ignorant,  and 
generally  beastly ;  the  best  among  them  are  petty  tradesmen  and 
second-hand  dealers  ;  the  majority  are  hawkers  and  beggars  ;  their 
language  is  a  hideous  mixture  of  German,  Polish,  Hebrew,  and 
Turkish,  the  “  Yiddish  ”  of  the  East. 

The  ”  Mahommedans  ”  of  the  census  are,  of  course,  the  Turks 
who  chose  to  remain  in  Bulgaria  when  the  Principality  shook  off 

I  the  Ottoman  yoke.  They  are  quiet,  well-behaved,  and  fairly 
prosperous,  and  they  keep  clear  of  politics.  They  are  liked  as 
ueighbours  and  fellow-citizens,  and  Bulgaria  has  recently  offered 
facilities  to  former  Sofia,  Plevna,  or  Widdin  Turks,  who  wish  to 
return  to  their  old  homes.  The  term  ‘‘  Mahommedans  ”  includes 
also  a  very  peculiar  tribe,  the  Pomakes,  or  renegade  Bulgarians, 
of  whom  there  are  150,000,  and  wdiose  principal  habitation  is  the 
district  between  Plevna  and  Lovdcha.  They  partake  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all  renegades,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  fanatical 
I  than  the  wildest  Mahommedans.  Their  conversion  dates  from  the 
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sixteenth  century.  At  one  time — not  so  many  years  ago— their 
name  stank  in  Europe,  for  all  the  notorious  Balkan  brigands  have 
been  Pomakes.  A  small  branch  of  this  tribe  dwells  in  the 
Rhodope  mountains  ;  these  are  nomadic,  and  when  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  robberies  on  Bulgarian  territory,  they  cross  the  frontier 
into  Turkey,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  still  brigands,  as  the  case 
of  Miss  Stone  has  proved.  The  Pomakes  speak  Bulgarian,  but 
most  of  them  know  Turkish. 

The  2,700,000  Christians  of  Bulgaria  include  ;  — 

Greeks,  60,000,  in  all  the  larger  towns  ;  traders,  brokers,  money¬ 
changers. 

Armenians,  8,000,  in  the  towns;  traders. 

Roumanians,  60,000,  in  the  north-western  corner,  around 
Widdin ;  here  there  are  whole  districts  where  nothing  but 
Roumanian  is  spoken. 

Servians,  6,000,  along  the  frontier;  many  of  these  are  Roman 
Catholics. 

There  are  also  several  thousands  of  Circassians  (locally  called 
“  Tatars  ”),  the  sons  of  the  notorious  Bashi-bazouks  of  1875  and 
1876;  and  6,000  foreigners,  mostly  Germans. 

Of  this  heterogeneous  material  the  Bulgarian  Army  is  com¬ 
posed. 

The  following  table,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  100  to  8J,  popula¬ 
tion  to  armed  strength,  gives  the  average  constitution  of  a  force 
of  10,000  men,  say  a  small  division.  Two  factors  must  be  borne 
in  mind  :  firstly,  the  actual  numbers  in  such  a  force  would  be 
slightly  in  favour  of  the  Bulgarians,  Turks,  and  Pomakes,  and 
slightly  less  in  favour  of  the  Jews  and  Roumanians,  because  the 
proportion  of  incapables  is  below  the  average  among  the  former, 
and  above  the  average  among  the  latter. 

Secondly,  the  table  must  be  understood  to  be  an  average  of  the 
whole  Army ;  individual  detachments  vary  according  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  ;  for  instance,  in  a  force  hailing  from  Shumla  and  Rasgrad, 
the  Turks  number  three  or  four  times  the  strength  given  in  the 
table,  whereas  there  would  be  hardly  any  Turks  in  a  force  hailing 
from  Burgas  ;  again,  a  Widdin  detachment  consists,  to  the  amount 
of  60  per  cent.,  of  Roumanians,  whilst  there  would  not  be  a  single 
Roumanian  in  a  Sofia  detachment ;  or,  of  the  six  divisions  of  the 
Army,  only  two  contain  Pomakes,  but  one  of  these  has  them  to  the 
amount  of  50  per  cent. 

With  these  reservations,  the  table  may  be  considered  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  superior  officer  has  to 
deal,  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  material,  in  nationality,  in 
religion,  and  in  habits  of  life. 
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Average  numbers  in  a 

Nationality.  force  of  10,000. 

Bulgarians  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,500 

Turks  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  1,420 

Pomakes,  Settlers  .  4<X) 

„  Nomads  ...  ...  ...  ••.  ...  ...  30 

Jews,  Spanioles  40 

,,  Poles  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  50 

Roumanians  .  170 

Servians  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •■.  ...  ...  20 

Greeks  .  ...  •••  •••  •••  ••.  •••  170 

Armenians  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20 

Gipsies,  Settlers .  80 

„  Nomads  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  49 

Tatars  (Circassians)  .  20 

Naturalised  Foreigners :  Germans  .  ...  ...  25 

„  „  Russians  ...  ...  .  3 

,,  ,,  Levantines  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

„  „  Others  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 


10,000 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  is  agricultural. 
Commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  the  foreigners,  retail  trade  in  those  of 
the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians.  Manufacture  is  insignificant, 
but  there  is  some  cottage  industry  (weaving,  embroidery,  lace, 
pottery,  silver-filigree).  There  is  no  mining,  in  spite  of  the  hidden 
wealth  of  the  Balkans.  For  enterprise  money  is  lacking.  The 
climate  is  glorious,  the  soil  magnificent,  the  produce  of  any 
country  and  any  latitude  will  grow  here  almost  without  care. 

The  Bulgarians  proper  are,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  not 
Slavs,  except  in  language.  They  are  of  Ugrian  descent,  a  branch 
of  the  Huns;  they  are,  therefore,  related  to  the  Turks  and  the 
Magyars,  not  to  the  Eussians.  In  the  tenth  century  they  adopted 
Christianity,  the  Slav  language,  and  the  Cyrillian  alphabet. 

In  giving  the  relative  strength  of  the  Turkish  and  Bulgarian 
forces,  I  proved  that  if  the  Bulgarian  soldier  wishes  to  hold  his 
own  against  the  Turk  he  must  be  %vorth  more  than  two  Turkish 
soldiers ;  if  he  wishes  to  beat  him ,  he  must  be  worth  at  least  three 
Turks.  I  asked  :  Is  the  military  value  of  one  Bulgarian  soldier 
really  equal  to  that  of  two  or  three  Turkish? 

This  question  may  be  propounded  in  another  shape. 

That  the  Turk  w'as  a  match  for  three  to  four  Eussians  in  the  year 
of  war  1877,  is  amply  proved  by  the  records  of  history.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  deterioration  in  1897,  but  here  the 
opponent  was  so  contemptible  that  it  is  wdser  to  leave  this 
ludicrous  campaign  out  of  the  calculation.  The  question  may, 
therefore,  assume  the  following  form  :  Has  the  Turkish  nation, 
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in  a  quarter  of  a  century ,  degenerated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  » 
military  value  of  her  forces  is  now  a  sixth,  or  a  ninth,  of  what  it 
was? 

One  may  reasonably  ask,  w^herein  lies  this  enormous  (fancied*  ! 
superiority  of  the  quality  of  the  Bulgarian  forces?  The  great  ^ 

majority  of  the  Bulgarian  people  desire  war ;  they  are  asking  for  it  ^ 

constantly  ;  and  they  imagine  that  they  possess  this  superiority.  t  ^ 

It  can  only  be  in  any  of  the  following — physique,  intelligence,  | 
(‘ducation.  military  training,  moral,  in  w'hich  latter  I  include  I 
courage,  discipline,  endurance,  patriotism,  the  sense  of  duty  and  i 
of  sacrifice,  and  a  belief  in  the  righteousness  of  the  cause.  , 

The  Bulgarian  physique  is  good ,  but  not  better  than  the  Turkish. 

In  intelligence  the  Turk  stands  immeasurably  higher  than  his  ! 
opponent.  Elementary  education — none  other  concerns  us  here—  ' 
is  on  about  the  same  level  in  the  two  countries.  Of  the  traiiiing  i 
of  the  Turkish  soldier,  1  cannot  speak  at  present,  as  I  have  not 
■seen  him  for  many  years,  but  I  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  forming  an  opinion.  And  as  regards  moral,  no  doubt  the  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  Bulgarian  Army  is  excellent ;  no  doubt  the  Bul- 
gar  is  brave  and  enduring ;  no  doubt  there  is  at  present  a  strong  , 
sense  of  patriotism  and  duty,  a  keen  desire  of  sacrifice,  an  over¬ 
whelming  belief  in  the  cause  ;  but  has  not  the  Turk,  when  called 
upon,  displayed  all  these  qualities  in  an  exlraordinarily  high 
degree,  the  highest  almost  known  in  modern  Ipstory? 

One  wnrd  regarding  the  future  of  the  Bulgarian  Army.  When 
the  Macedonian  has  ceased  to  trouble  and  the  Turk  is  at  rest,  the  . 
nation  will  gradually  drift  towards  the  Swiss  ideal — not  to  its  * 
complete  realisation ,  no  standing  army  and  all  militia ,  but  to  some 
stage  similar  to  that  at  which  [Montenegro  has  arrived ;  a  very 
small  but  highly  efficient  force  actually  under  arms,  and  a  large, 
well  trained  reserve,  comprising  practically  the  whole  able  man¬ 
hood  of  the  nation.  Servia  is  advancing  along  that  line;  and,  in  ^ 
truth,  this  is  the  only  practicable  and  permanent  solution  of  the  | 
military  question  for  a  small,  poor,  agricultural  State.  And  there  j 
are  indications  that  thinking  men,  even  in  powerful  and  rich  coun¬ 
tries,  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  army  of  the  future 
w’ill  be  the  Militia,  Reserve,  Landwehr — whatever  name  one  may 
give  to  it — which  alone  can  provide  efficiency  without  loss  of 
labour,  without  waste  of  wealth-j)roducing  power. 

W.  VON  Herbert. 
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I  In  a  Parisian  salon,  I  once  heard  Don  Juan  characterised  as  “  the 
i  epicure  who  elects  to  dine  d  la  carte— carte  blanche,  if  possible — 
when  social  as  well  as  domestic  economy  counsels  dinner  at  regular 
I  hours  and  a  prix  fixe/'  There  is  a  spicy  flavour  about  the  epigram, 

I  but  it  states  pretty  correctly  the  concrete  formula  current  for  Don 
Juan  in  the  worldly  mind  of  our  day.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be 
admitted  that  the  definition  hardly  touches  more  than 
the  external  covering  of  the  character,  hardly  reaches 
I  Saturn’s  ring,  which  is  not  by  any  means  Saturn  himself, 

i  There  is  no  attempt  to  embrace  the  whole  class,  the  many- 

1  coloured  “  Tribe  and  Family,”  evolved  progressively  from  the 

^  Legend’s  original  type.  There  is,  further,  no  suggestion  of  the 

characteristic  to  which  Don  Juan  owes  the  lustre  wherewith 
modern  literature  has  encircled  him— no  hint  of  the  ethical  symbol 
which  he  personifies  in  Christian  civilisation  and  in  none  other. 
The  paradox  is  striking,  but  only  apparent.  The  ancients,  far  from 
seeking  to  curb,  rather  encouraged  the  development  of  Nature’s 
elemental  and  deified  tendencies,  as  they  came  within  their  ken. 
Thus  it  was  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things  for  them  to  give 
the  reins  to  their  passions,  and  the  inferior  ijosition  allotted  to 
woman  equally  contributed  to  transfer  any  passional  exploits  or 
even  crimes,  provided  they  had  no  political  or  special  significance, 

I  to  the  uninvestigated  limbo  of  ”  sundries.”  Their  naturalism  was 
spontaneous  and  unashamed.  Unmoral  rather  than  immoral, they 
evidently  recognised  the  “  demon  of  the  flesh,”  but  had  no  appre¬ 
hension  of  it  as  such,  an  attitude  graphically  expressed  by  the 
force  of  the  word  Baifioov  in  Greek,  which  implies  no  sinister 
f  connotation.  The  subjection  and  the  mortification  of  the 
I  flesh  were  unknown  to  them,  and  outbursts  of  fleshy  passion 
did  not  assume  the  character  of  rebellion  against  the  law ! 
Christianity  changed  all  that.  The  first  effect  of  the  Gospel 
f  teaching  was  to  elevate  woman,  and  consequently  love,  rendering 
her  not  less  desirable  because  encircled  with  a  halo  of  mysticism. 
At  the  same  time,  among  the  Aryan  races,  who  pride  themselves 
above  all  on  the  culture  of  individualism,  mental  and  physical, 
there  was  introduced  the  apotheosis  of  chastity  and  the  inexorable 
code  of  the  Hebrew’  Bible,  which  ordained  the  submission  of  the 
flesh,  as  well  as  the  spirit,  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Thus 
sprang  to  birth  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  .  .  .  the  law-breaker 
was  not  slow  to  appear.  The  trespassers  fall  into  two  categories, 
1  according  as  the  intellectual  or  the  sensual  note  predominates  in 
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their  revolt — they  join  hands  at  a  certain  distance  apart.  Later 
they  will  take  the  names  of  Faust  and  Don  Juan.  The  former 
the  product  of  German  idealism,  is  the  incarnation  of  Free 
Thought ;  the  latter,  offspring  of  the  Latin  temperament,  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  Joy  of  Living.  Both  are  accursed  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  banned  by  Society,  but  to  them,  as  to  all  intractables, 
there  falls  a  little  of  the  glory  that  attaches  to  the  martyr.  Myths, 
originating  in  the  first  place  in  the  popular  imagination  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  like  all  myths,  essentially  “  pilot  balloons  ”  for 
the  new'  “  Zeit  Geist,”  they  represent  the  aspirations  which  none  f 
dared  yet  openly  avow,  or  even  so  much  as  admit  to  himself.  L 
While  conscience  condemns  them  arid  hangs  them  in  effigy,  the  | 
heart,  in  spite  of  itself,  has  to  admit  some  feeling  of  paternity,  or  I 
at  least  of  complicity,  and  finds  extenuating  circumstances  against  | 
the  day  when  it  will  be  possible  to  demand  total  acquittal,  or  at  I 
least  the  postponement  of  sentence,  sine  die.  Self-absolution  n 
more  or  less  !  b 

Thus,  before  taking  shape  in  story  or  parading  his  vices  on  the  I 
stage,  the  Don  Juan  legend,  conceived  in  the  dark  ages,  gradually  I 
becomes  outlined  across  the  centuries,  the  gloomy  forerunner  of  I 
the  autos-da-fe  of  fancy  run  riot,  which  created,  or  were  created  by,  I 
the  Incubus  and  the  Succubus.  And  then,  finally,  about  1360,  a  I 
certain  Don  Juan  de  Tenorio,  son  of  the  Andalusian  admiral  of  1 
that  name,  and  companion  in  the  debauches  of  King  Pedro  the  h 
Cruel,  found  occasion,  in  spite  of  the  monks,  to  render  the  wide-  | 
spread  legend  a  living  reality,  and  perpetuate  it  for  good  and  all 
by  associating  it  with  the  sinister  historical  recollections  which  his  f 
reputation  bequeathed  to  posterity.  The  monks  treacherously  ’ 
entrapped  him,  and  let  him  die  in  an  oubliette;  after  w'hich  they 
spread  the  rumour  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  had  overtaken  ! 
him,  and  that  he  had  disappeared  in  an  earthquake.  Their  sue-  | 
cessors  added  local  details  to  complete  the  traditional  denouement,  !; 
in  which  the  statue  of  the  Commander  acts  as  Deus  ex  machina.  f 
For  more  than  two  hundred  years  this  bombastic  and  grotesque  | 
version,  with  its  tone  of  high  morality,  circulated  under  different  | 
forms  of  poetic  narrative.  It  was  only  towards  1625  that,  without  | 
in  any  w'ay  relieving  the  coarse  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  story,  one  I 
Brother  Gabriel  Telley,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  | 
resolved  to  put  it  on  the  stage  in  his  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  (the  |. 
seducer  of  Seville).  He  left  his  hero’s  character  just  as  he  received  i 
it  from  the  legend,  without  softening  any  trait  or  adding  any  1 
original  features.  The  Italian  translator  followed  his  example,  i 
though  introducing  some  scenic  improvements.  The  Spanish  j 
Burlador,  as  an  individual,  is  totally  destitute  of  all  psychological 
interest.  He  deceives,  blasphemes,  gets  drunk,  and  commits  mur-  | 
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II  der  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Symbolically,  he  has  his  theologi¬ 
cal  value,  as  an  instance  of  the  wrecker  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
the  scourge  of  the  eViVu/ioi/.  Seducer  he  is  not ;  he  is  con¬ 
tent  to  “  rafler  ”  all  the  women  who  come  across  his  path  without 
distinction.  He  is  a  brute  with  an  incorrigible  bent  to  boastful 
I  bravado,  and  really  never  seduces  any  but  himself. 

I  From  the  appearance  of  Tirso’s  Don  Juan,  scarcely  forty  years 
I  elapsed  before  the  production  of  the  Don  Juan  of  Moliere,  on  the 
!  15th  February,  1665.  But  between  the  two  works  there  is  all  the 
t  distance  which  separates  the  Seville  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  from  the 
I  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  a  gap  of  three  centuries,  and  perhaps 

I  as  many  civilisations.  The  alien  undesirable  from  Spain  has  in 
the  meantime  taken  his  walks  among  the  great  or  lesser  Trianons, 
i  and  has  acquired  a  style  from  contact  with 

“Tout  un  monde  galant,  vif,  brave,  exquis  et  fou, 

'  Avec  sa  fine  epee  en  verrouil,  et  surtout 

^  Ce  mepris  de  la  mort,  comme  une  fleur,  aux  levres. 

f  (Albert  Samain.) 

No  longer  is  he  a  “  rafleur  ”  of  women ;  he  now  begins  to  col¬ 
lect  them,  though  it  is  but  a  beginning,  for  he  makes  no  pretence  at 

I  classification.  He  collects  them  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which 
American  millionaires  have  been  known  to  collect  Old  Masters — 
or  copies  of  them — without  much  discrimination  or  intelligence. 
It  is  not  art  for  art’s  sake,  but  art  for  the  gallery,  to  satisfy  his 
own  petty  vanity.  There  is  nothing  artistic  in  his  method,  for 
art  consists  less  in  securing  a  medley  of  all  the  instruments,  than 
in  drawing  from  one  of  them  all  the  music  it  is  capable  of  giving. 
His  method  descends  to  the  level  of  a  trade,  and  a  cheap  and  undis¬ 
tinguished  trade  at  that.  We  may  hear  the  “  skilled  labourer’s  ” 
own  words  :  “  All  the  pleasure  of  love  is  in  variety.  ...  I  share 
^  the  ambition  of  great  conquerors,  who  fly  from  victory  to  victory, 
and  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to  put  a  limit  to  their  desires. 
....  I  feel  the  capacity  within  my  heart  to  love  all  the  world, 
and,  like  Alexander,  I  should  long  for  other  worlds  beyond,  in 
which  to  further  extend  my  amorous  conquests.”  That  is  not  the 
language  of  a  lover,  unless  it  be  a  lover  of  self.  It  is  rather  the 
j  language  of  a  coquette,  whom  I  should  hesitate  even  to  call  a 

E  ‘‘grande  coquette,”  for  she  shows  herself  more  anxious  for  quan- 

'  tity  than  quality  in  compiling  her  record,  and  is  too  weak  to  resist 

j  the  least  temptation  to  tempt,  though  this  is,  undoubtedly,  the 

most  inveterate  of  all  temptations ;  nor  can  she  forego  the  petty 
triumph  of  crossing  the  fortunes  of  happy  couples,  whom  she 
cannot  bear  to  see  so  harmoniously  united.  In  truth,  were  it 
I  not  for  the  bravery  in  which  the  gentleman  adventurer  is 
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dressed,  and  his  wit,  lent  him  by  Moliere,  this  “rogue 
of  a  lover  ’  ’  would  cut  a  poor  figure  with  his  womanish 
heart  and  his  spoilt  child’s  swelled  head.  There  are, 
however,  two  excuses  for  him;  first,  he  is  still  very  young; 
and,  second,  his  true  mission,  for  mission  he  has  without  suspect¬ 
ing  it,  has  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  Cupid.  Love  is  hardly 
more  than  a  pastime  for  him,  the  five  minutes’  stop  for  refresh¬ 
ments  granted  him  periodically  as  respite  on  the  thorny 
road  mapped  out  for  him  by  the  guiding  thought  of  the  work. 
The  leit  motiv  of  his  journey  is  not  Dona  Elvira,  or  the  peasant 
girl  Mathurine,  but  the  Commander’s  Statue,  the  apotheosis  of 
established  and  traditional  order  in  Society,  politics,  and  religion. 
It  is  this  tradition,  this  convention,  which  has  to  be  overthrown. 
If  Don  Juan  begins  by  attacking  feminine  virtue,  it  is,  in  some 
degree,  because  that  is  one  of  the  steadiest  pillars  of  the  accepted 
code  of  morality.  One  of  his  descendants  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  ; 

“  I  am  jealous  of  God ;  women  love  Him  too  much.’’  Thus  from 
a  sort  of  ne’er-do-well  he  rises  to  the  powerful  revolutionary  when 
he  turns  his  guns  against  Society,  the  Church,  and  even  God  Him¬ 
self,  at  least  that  figure  of  Him  which  human  hypocrisy  presents  to 
us.  He  is  the  scourge  of  hypocrisy,  is  Don  Juan;  of  that 
hypocrisy  which  a  few  months  before  had  refused  to  allow'  Molike 
to  produce  his  admirable  “  Tartuffe  ’’  !  He  is  far  more  than  a 
doubting  Thomas  or  systematic  sceptic,  far  more  than  a  pro¬ 
fessional  politician  with  a  genius  for  opposition  and  obstruction. 
He  has  read  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  as  w  ell  as  Boccaccio  ;  he  fore¬ 
shadows  already  the  Encyclopa'dia ;  he  has  taken  a  part  in  the 
Fronde.  When  he  has  read  Voltaire  and  supped  with  the  Regent 
and  the  Abbe  of  Bernis,  he  will  be  Figaro  in  private  and  Mirabeau 
on  the  platform.  He  is  a  sociologist  rather  than  a  psychologist; 
there  are  even  times  when  he  shows  glimpses  of  the  philanthropist, 
as  when  a  starving  beggar,  true  to  his  faith,  refused  to  blaspheme 
even  on  the  promise  of  a  gold  coin  which  glittered  before  his  eyes, 
and  Don  Juan  gave  it  him  all  the  same,  “  for  love  of  humanity.’’ 
What  boldness  in  Moliere  to  set  up  this  iconoclastic  emblein  in 
the  face  of  the  Roi  Soleil,  Bossuet,  and  the  Jesuits  and  Port  Royal ! 
So  we  must  pardon  the  audacity,  and,  in  the  end,  the  victory  will 
remain  with  the  Commander,  that  is,  w'ith  the  Law.  But  this 
time  the  law  has  been  defied  openly,  and  the  rebel  dies  impenitent, 
victorious  in  the  very  moment  of  defeat. 

“  Rafleur,’’  collector  .  .  .  connoisseur.  The  third  stage  is 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  Versailles 
again  which  lends  its  atmosphere  and  accessories.  But  this  time 
the  grace  has  been  transported,  for  in  France  the  rising  tide  of 
democracy  bids  fair  to  destroy  the  “grand  manner.’’  The  suc- 
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cession  is  maintained  by  the  Court  of  Vienna,  but  even  in  the 
capital  of  the  Hapsburgs 

“  0  visions  :  paniers,  poudre  et  mouches ;  et  puis 
Leger  comme  un  parfum,  joli  comme  un  sourire 
C’est  cet  air  vieille  France  ici  que  tout  respire.” 

(Albert  Samain.) 

Blit  if  old  France  is  still  the  accompaniment,  the  tune  has 
greatly  changed  since  Moliere.  There  is  now  no  question  of 
popular  reform ,  and  even  the  revolt  against  the  moral  code  holds 
a  secondary  place.  The  idols  have  been  overthrown,  or,  rather,  in 
a  spirit  of  delicate  irony,  they  have  been  left  to  all  appearance  still 
standing,  but  if  we  look  more  closely  Vve  perceive  that  for  the  old 
marbles  have  been  substituted  plaster  images,  under  whose  empty 
and  benevolent  gaze  the  destroyer  gracefully  celebrates  the 
triumph  of  unbelief  and  the  revival  of  the  Epicurean.  In  other 
respects,  the  victor  is  not  harsh;  he  is  not  even  wicked,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  for  he  never  thinks  of  being  so,  and  if 
he  breaks  hearts,  it  is  with  a  light  touch  ;  he  has  not  calculated  the 
seriousness  of  the  wnunds  he  makes.  Fickle,  of  course  he  is,  as 
ever,  and  boastful  he  cannot  fail  to  be,  but  now  it  is  more  difficult 
to  be  angry  with  him  for  his  shortcomings.  It  is  evident  that  he 
is  strongly  attracted  by  the 

“  Gestes  de  menuet  et  coeurs  de  biscuits  fins ; 

Et  ces  graces  qu’on  disait  autrichiennes,” 

of  the  great  ladies  of  the  Protocol;  none  the  less,  he  courts  the 
daughter  of  the  people  without  despising  her  like  his  ancestor. 
In  himself  he  is  not  insincere,  merely  frivolous.  Like  the  ancients 
he  is  devoted  to  nature,  the  good  mother,  and  he  loves  life.  French 
wit  has  been  united  to  German  naturalism,  with  Mozart’s  har¬ 
monies  to  celebrate  the  union  and  Hoffmann  to  draw'  up  the 
immortal  terms  of  the  contract.  So,  to  use  the  French  expression, 
Don  Juan  fait  la  vie.  And  what  is  life’s  Bliitenzeit,  if  not 
Love,  love  without  fear,  and  from  his  point  of  view,  without  re¬ 
proach?  His  love-making  is  a  trifle  too  brilliant.  It  is  a  pity,  but 
it  forms  his  apology.  As  his  old  nurse  said  of  the  light-hearted, 
irresponsible  La  Fontaine  :  “  the  good  God  will  not  have  the 
courage  to  damn  him  !  ”  Besides,  in  his  hour  of  peril,  his  victims 
would  all  be  ready  to  petition  for  a  reprieve.  ...  a  commutation 
of  the  sentence  which  would  give  him  time  to  repent,  and,  as 
possibly  an  afterthought  may  secretly  suggest,  to  do  more  con¬ 
stant  justice  to  the  charms  which  they  possess,  or  think  they 
possess.  Nemesis,  however,  must  be  satisfied,  and  to  win  abso¬ 
lution  and  reinstatement,  the  pitiless  vivisector  must  end  by 
operating  on  himself,  the  investigator  of  Love’s  bacteriology  must. 
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like  the  warrior  Achilles,  possess  a  vulnerable  heel,  and  one  fine  I 

day,  when  he  is  flaunting  in  his  rich  horticultural  garden,  and  con-  h 

temptuously  trampling  under  foot  the  seeds  he  has  sown ,  one  of  g 

these  will  drive  its  subtle  poison  into  the  unprotected  part.  To  g 

satisfy  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Parisian  houlevardi'eres,  he  will  j 

make  his  first  appearance  under  the  auspices  of  that  excellent  c 

Dumas  pere  in  “Don  Juan  de  Marana,’’  or  “An  Angel’s  c 

Fall  ’’  (1836).  We  may  recognise  here  the  influence  of  i 

the  legend  of  “Robert  le  Diable.”  After  countless  wanderings  ] 

Don  Juan  is  in  love,  and  honestly,  with  a  “  white  dove,”  Sister  ] 

Martha,  who,  thanks  to  the  dramatist’s  thoughtfulness,  dies,  i 

happily ,  no  doubt ,  for  herself ,  before  she  has  had  time  to  give  her 
lover  the  opportunity ,  with  all  the  pleasure  he  would  have  derived 
therefrom,  of  betraying  her  as  he  had  betrayed  the  others.  She 
dies,  and  his  love,  being  hopeless,  will  be  eternal.  Up  to  the  hour 
of  his  death  she  will  be  in  his  eyes  an  angel  of  pardon,  because  she 
is  the  angel  of  love,  and  “a  tear  of  repentance  falling  from  a 
sinner’s  eyes  is  enough  to  extinguish  a  lake  of  fire.”  This  rather 
abrupt  conversion  has  been  ushered  in  by  a  visit — rather  a  flying 
visit — to  the  Trappists,  following  on  a  ghost  scene  which  has 
somewhat  shaken  his  nervous  system  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
well  to  add  that  this  Don  Juan  who  dons  the  cowl  is  not  the 
dramatist’s  invention,  hut  was  borrowed  from  history. 

The  circumstances  of  this  remarkable  conversion  were  eminently 
such  as  to  attract  and  interest  poets  and  literary  men.  To  Spain, 
religiously  minded  and  even  superstitious,  it  seemed  that  it  was 
God  who  had  touched  him  with  His  grace ,  an  explanation  to  which 
Zorilla  the  Mystic  lent  the  burning  eloquence  of  his  pen.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  wwld  in  general,  and  of  w'omen  in  particular,  it  is  to 
a  woman,  hence,  to  the  sex  as  a  body,  that  Don  Juan  owes  his 
salvation.  Dumas  gallantly  gives  way  to  the  popular  view.  .  .  . 
and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  box-office.  Women  have  indeed  some 
title — given  by  courtesy,  no  doubt,  but  thoroughly  deserved  by 
bitter  sacrifices — to  be  regarded  as  redeemers.  So  far,  Don  Juan’s 
love-sick  victims  may  have  won  the  support  of  the  conscience,  but 
cannot  have  claimed  the  sympathy  of  the  heart.  They  have  been 
too  homely,  or  too  modest,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  too  simple.  They 
have  failed  to  understand  Don  Juan,  wJiich  would  indeed  be  excus¬ 
able  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  failing  to  make  the  effort. 
Their  love  was  prompted  by  cold  duty,  gross  passion,  or  unpardon¬ 
able  vanity ,  especially  the  last.  They  love  him  because  he  is  hand¬ 
some,  well-born,  rich.  .  .  and  happy.  The  sweetheart  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  at  least  of  the  first  half  of  it,  fed  on  romance,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  starving  state,  will,  on  the  contrary,  love  him  when 
he  is  unhappy,  and  find  therein  her  glory  and  her  moral  beauty. 
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I  Her  love  will  be  his  when  he  is  poor,  ugly,  and  old  ;  w'hen,  in  1830, 
he  lies  coughing  in  consumption  on  a  pallet-bed  ;  when,  in  1848,  he 
I  goes  aboard  the  exile’s  boat,  or  is  thrown  into  the  tyrant’s  dun- 
I  geon,  or  holds  the  barricades  of  liberty  in  the  workman’s  blouse, 
f  Her  love  will  pursue  him,  be  he  degenerate,  the  victim  of  morphia 
*  or  drink,  or,  like  Verlaine,  “  sleeping  off  his  idealism.”  One  sole 
I  condition  does  she  make,  that  he  shall  have  the  spark  of  genius, 
il  .\ssured  of  this ,  she  is  ready  to  give  everything ,  oftentimes  to  no 
i  purpose.  For  genius  is  somewhat  like  a  patent  match,  whose 
!  phosphorus  it  is  vain  to  rub  on  the  walls  when  the  illuminating 
side  of  the  box  is  missing  ...  or  damp.  Romanticism,  in  its  un- 
i  restrained  glorification  of  the  individual,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
i  declare  by  the  mouth  of  Lamartine  that  ‘  ‘  man  is  a  fallen  god  who 
i  still  has  memories  of  heaven.”  Such  an  elevation  w^as  bound  to 
i  excite  noble  enthusiasms .  noble  pride ,  but  involved  corresponding 
responsibilities  and  disappointments.  Noblesse  oblige.  Man 
'  remembers  his  lost  paradise ,  and  imagines  he  can  and  must  create 
(  it  here  anew.  Poor  dreamer  !  Heartless  is  the  chimera,  hopeless 
I  the  pursuit.  There  are  no  means  to  quench  this -thirst  for  the 
i  ideal,  nothing  but  the  ‘‘brazen  breasts  of  Reality.”  Thence  will 
he  drink  until  he  drains  them  dry,  and  having  drained  them,  will 
loudly  proclaim  that  ‘‘the  heavens  are  empty.”  He  is  wrong; 
it  is  the  earth  which  is  empty ;  but  until  this  truth  has  been 
I  grasped,  he  will  continue  to  drink  without  ever  slaking  his  thirst. 
Meantime,  to  add  to  his  misery,  side  by  side  with  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  spontaneous  exuberance  of  his  nature,  heart  and  soul,  feel- 
[  ing  and  imagination,  there  rises,  like  the  headsman’s  axe,  disillu- 
;  sion,  in  the  shape  of  introspection.  Once  on  a  time ,  w'hen  he  strolled 
;  indifferently  from  big  game  to  little,  Don  Juan  had  all  the 
i  poacher’s  proud  carelessness.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  count 
the  blows;  he  hardly  examined  the  wound,  still  less  the  wounded. 
He  killed  to  kill ;  to  practise  his  marksmanship.  Nowadays,  he 
I  analyses  first  his  victims,  then  himself.  With  Baudelaire,  he  pre- 
(  serves  ‘‘  the  divine  form  and  essence  of  my  decomposed  loves  ”  ; 
;  but  the  divine  essence  is  like  that  which  Prometheus  stole ;  it 
;  burns  his  fingers.  He  was  the  executioner  of  others,  and  is  still ; 

but  he  now  becomes  his  own  Billington  as  w'ell.  Alfred  de  Musset 
!  gives  us  the  lyric  synthesis  of  this  Heautontimoroumenos  in  love  ; 

I  “Mais  toi,  spectre  enerve,  toi,  que  faisais-tu  d’elles? 

Ah  !  massacre  et  nialheur,  tu  les  aimais  aussi, 

Toi!  croyant  toujours  voir  sur  tes  amours  nouvelles 
Se  lever  le  soleil  de  tes  nuits  eternellrs 
Te  disant  chaque  soir  ;  ‘  Peut-etre  le  voici,’ 

Et  I’attendant  toujours,  et  vieillissant  ainsi ! 

Prenant  pour  fiancee  un  reve,  une  ombre  vaine, 
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Et  fouillant  dans  le  coeur  d’une  hecatomhe  humaine,  n  ^ 

PrHre  desesp4re,  pour  y  chercher  ton  Dieu,  U 

Tu  perdis  ta  beaute,  ta  gloire  et  ton  genie  I 

Pour  un  etre  impossible  et  qui  n’existait  pas.”  I 

These  lines  date  from  183’2.  Iii  1898,  M.  Edmond  Haraucourt  t 
will  stir  the  embers  afresh  and  give  to  Musset’s  conception  its  I 
dramatic  objectivity  and  its  conclusion.  Or  rather,  the  conclu-  h 
sion  will  be  the  orthodox  one,  in  harmony  with  sentiment,  religioc 
and  history ;  we  shall  see  Don  Juan  in  the  cloister.  The  work 
is  magnificently  conceived,  and,  in  spite  of  inequalities,  written 
in  a  very  attractive  style.  The  type  is  nearly  perfect.  liike  all 
his  predecessors,  the  hero  possesses,  firstly,  the  traits  of  the  ogre 
or  the  wolf.  He  makes  the  admission  himself  :  — 

“  Vingt  ans  j’ai  fait  souffrir  de  pauvres  creatures  : 

J’ai  poursuivi  ma  joie  a  travers  leurs  tortures 
Et  fete  ma  jeunesse  au  prix  de  leur  remords ; 

J’ai  fait  pleurer  du  sang,  j’ai  fait  saigner  des  larmes” — 

And  all  this  out  of  spite,  passion,  curiosity?  Often,  no  doubt, 
but  sometimes  from  weariness,  anguish,  even  from  kindness,  or 
rather  what  he  believes  to  be  kindness,  a  favour  granted  by  his 
egotistic  vanity.  But  with  all  his  egotism,  the  handsome  con-  j 
queror  will  take  our  interest  captive.  If  he  has  shattered  the 
dreams  of  others,  there  w’as  no  desire  to  gloat  over  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  merely  the  hope  of  realising  one  still  fairer  dream.  .  .  . 
which  is  as  far  as  ever  from  being  realised.  “In  trying  to  he 
happy  I  have  but  sown  sorrow,”  and  in  spite  of  success  happy  he  is 
not.  “  It  is  not  women  that  I  crave.”  Why,  then,  appropriate 
them?  “  To  seek  my  own  self,  to  widen  my  soul’s  horizon.”  And 
now  at  last,  after  twenty  years  of  wandering,  for  he  is  close  on  his 
fortieth  year,  he  fancies  he  has  found  the  secret  of  the  ideal  love : 
“To  have  one  wife.  .  .  .  and  dream.”  He  fails  to  see  that  the 
formula  carries  the  germ  of  the  unjrractical  within  it.  The  one 
element  will  kill  the  other.  Such  is  the  law-  of  the  world.  The 
dream  wdll  poison  the  reality.  And  yet  he  is  deeply*  in  love  with 
his  betrothed,  the  pure  and  sympathetic  Dona  Dolores.  Is  she 
not — 

“  Le  repos  promis  a  tous  les  vceux. 

La  fin  des  desespoirs  et  des  espoirs,  I’elue, 

La  soeur,  la  redemptrice,  en  qui  I’amour  salue 
La  revelation  des  mots  qu’il  n’a  pas  dits; 

A  ous  etes  Tange  blanc  qui  vient  du  I’aradis 

Pour  guerir  d’etre  seul  et  layer  d’etre  infame.”  | 

Notice  the  quasi-theological  language  he  invariably  employs  I 
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when  he  talks  of  love.  Unfortunately  Dona  Dolores  has  a  younger 
sister,  Luscinde,  whose  chaste  sisterly  kiss  has 

“  Des  parfums  de  I’inconiiu ;  une  auguste  demoiselle 
Chaste  comme  une  aurore  et  fiere  comme  un  soir, 

Qui,  lorsqu’elle  apparait,  semblable  a  I’ostensoir 
Qu’on  leve  sur  la  foule  agenouillee,  epanche 
Dans  tons  les  coeurs  un  peu  de  sa  lumiere  blanche, 

Et  nous  benit  d’avoir  contemple  sa  candeur ; 

Car  sa  jeunesse  nous  parfume  de  I’odeur 
Qu’ont  les  roses  du  ciel  dans  le  jardin  des  anges.” 

She  is  proud,  enthusiastic,  beautiful.  .  .  .  and  plighted. 
And  Don  Juan  is  still  possessed  with  the  idea  that  love  not  given 
to  him  is  robbery  from  him.  The  catastrophe  may  be  imagined. 
She  will  kill  herself  to  escape  him ;  and  he  will  be  poignantly 
affected  at  the  sorrow  of  others.  .  .  .  and  will  go  on  his  way  as 
before.  For  there  is  still  Cmlia,  Dona  Dolores’  maid.  She  is  there 
“near,  too  near.”  He  will  seduce  her  and  abandon  her  after  his 
custom.  He  has  not  been  in  love  with  her,  but  he  will  be,  for  a 
moment,  w’hen,  with  pardon  on  her  lips,  she  saves  his  life  at  the 
risk  of  her  own,  and  knowing  him  all  the  while  to  be  attached  to 
another.  ‘‘  Devotion,  that  is  true  love.”  We  see  how  it  is. 
He  loves  one  trait  in  one,  another  trait  in  another ;  he  loves  them 
all,  and  he  loves  none  of  them,  for  they  all  represent  some  particle 
of  the  ideal  which  he  is  in  search  of,  and  in  none  of  them  will  he 
find  that  ideal  complete.  He  has  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  within  a 
tarnished  frame,  when  the  courtesan  Inez  confesses  to  him  that 
she  would  wish  to 

“  Me  laver  de  moi-meme  avec  de  la  priere, 

Et  pour  un  jour  au  moins  retourner  en  arriere 
Vers  les  candcurs  et  les  puretos  d’autrefois. 

Pour  dire:  ‘  .le  voiis  aime,  Don  Juan.  . 

And  he  cruelly  refines  upon  the  transcendental  idea  in  his 
retort : — 

”  Tes  cbeveux  sont  beaux.  .  .  .  coupe  tes  cbeveux, 

Et  brule-les,  et  viens  m'en  apporter  la  cendre, 

Oui,  coupe  et  brule  !  Alors,  je  te  croirai,  Cassandre, 

.  .  .  Vis  avec  toi  !  L'ainour  ii'a  jxts  besoin  J’arnant. 

Souffre,  plcurs  et  rends  grace.” 

He  would  give  ”  all  the  kisses  in  the  world  to  weep  for  a  wish 
as  you  are  weeping  there.”  Don  Juan  begins  to  preach  ;  he  does 
more ;  behold  him  a  member  of  the  Vigilance  Society  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  young  women.  At  the  farewell  banquet  which  is  to  end 
his  celibacy,  he  rescues  a  peasant  maiden  from  the  hands  of  his 
boon  companions.  He  pardons  her  for  being  pretty,  and  em¬ 
barrasses  her  with  the  advice  to  safeguard  her  virtue  :  ‘‘  for  the 
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first  kiss  perfumes  all  the  rest.”  The  devil  a  monk  would  be 
”  Very  wise  of  him,”  proclaims  Don  Juan.  He  is  about  to  light 
the  tapers,  no  doubt?  Not  yet  altogether;  he  has  not  fired 
his  last  cartridge.  His  betrothed.  Dona  Dolores,  still  believes  in 
him,  in  spite  of  all  the  proofs  which  convict  him  of  the  murder 
of  her  father  and  Dona  Luscinde  ;  and  from  the  convent  to  which 
she  has  withdrawn. 

“  Lorsque  je  suis  trop  las,  trop  seul,  je  vous  appelle, 

Et  comme  line  Madone  au  fond  de  la  chapelle, 

Comme  une  fleur  d’espoir  sur  le  bord  d’un  tombeau, 

Vous  surgissez  des  nuits  du  reve,  et  tout  est  beau.” 

So  whispers  the  tempter’s  caressing  voice  to  her,  and  she  will 
follow  him,  in  spite  of  her  vows.  And  he.  ...  he  ought  to  be 
grateful.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is  remorseful,  and  she  is  the  cause 
of  it ;  she  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  committing  another 
crime.  “  Why  did  you  give  yourself?  ”  says  he,  harshly.  In  the 
convent  ‘  ‘  every  part  of  your  body  was  holy  ;  your  memory  was  to 
me  alms  from  on  high  ;  I  could  summon  to  my  mind  a  being  with¬ 
out  a  flaw.”  It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  the  gallant  grown  old, of 
Faust  in  search  of  ”  a  soul  that  is  chaste  and  pure.”  He  steals 
the  virgin’s  aureole,  and  then  finds  fault  with  the  treasure  which 
he  has  been  suffered  to  make  his  owm.  But  there  !  he  was  born  a 
wolf ;  he  w^as  hungry,  and  he  gnawed.  It  is  his  calling,  his  pro¬ 
fession. 

“  Je  suis  le  savant  joaillier, 

J’enchasse  artistement  la  douleur  dans  les  ames. 

Tends  la  tienne !  Je  suis  le  chatiment  des  femmes.” 

But  the  end  draws  nigh.  “  All  the  wines  were  good,  but  the 
cellar  is  empty.”  He  has  drained  the  dregs,  and  still  is  consumed 
with  thirst.  In  solitude  he  ponders  on  the  broken  glass ;  remorse 
rises,  doubt  as  well.  The  Trappist  device  rings  mournfully  in  his 
ear:  ‘‘Brother  Juan,  you  must  die.”  Die?  That,  in  itseli, 
would  matter  little,  but  to  die  ivithout  having  ever  lived!  Well, 
well,  he  can  yet  live  in  ‘‘  that  jieace  which  comes  down  from  the 
cross,”  and  which  he  knew  as  a  child.  Far-off  days;  not  so 
far  as  he  fancies.  From  the  paternoster  he  has  passed  to 
blasphemy,  but  ‘‘even  blasphemy  is  a  step  towards  God  ”  :  — 

“  L’amour  qu’on  doit  a  Dieu  tu  I’offrais  a  la  femme, 

Mais  I’enfant  que  tu  fus,  tu  I’es  toujours  reste  : 

Quand  ta  soif  d’ideal  s’alterait  de  beaute, 

Tu  tendais  tes  deux  mains  vers  la  forme  charnelle, 

Mais  c’etait  I’infini  que  tu  cherchais  en  elle, 

Et  I’infini,  c’est  Dieu. 
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Don  Juan  the  monk  will  tend  and  bury  the  vilest,  the  most 
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plague-stricken.  He  will  say  to  the  dead  :  “  my  flesh  is  sister  to 
yours.”  He  will  humble  himself  to  the  dust  before  those  whom 
he  insulted  formerly,  and  who  cry  to  be  revenged.  Behold  him 
condemned  by  the  Prior  to  dig  with  fingers  and  nails  a  great  pit 
wherein  to  bury  his  own  past  and  his  own  remorse  along  with 
beauty  which  is  human  and  transient,  and,  therefore,  false. 
Behold  him  praying  :  “  prayer  is  a  kiss  that  does  not  pass  away.” 

We  have  travelled  no  little  distance  since  Moliere,  and  even 
since  Mozart.  Some  will  call  it  progress  and  victory  ;  others  will 
see  nothing  but  retrogression  and  defeat.  Defeat  we  may  admit, 
or  rather  capitulation,  and  honourable  capitulation.  It  is  not  to 
man,  certainly  not  to  woman,  but  to  God  alone  that  Don  Juan 
consents  to  hand  back  the  mystic  keys  of  the  human  heart  after 
he  has  once  discovered  that  ‘  ‘  the  attainment  of  perfect  depravity 
is  infinitely  harder  than  the  attainment  of  perfect  righteousness.” 
And  yet,  perhaps,  capitulation  is  not  the  right  word  after  all ;  per¬ 
haps  it  should  rather  be  merely  compromise.  Perhaps  Don  Juan 
has  at  last  unearthed  a  new  delight,  more  subtle  and  more  lasting 
than  those  of  earlier  days,  because  more  intellectual.  Perhaps 
he  has  found  the  ultima  voluptas  in  voluntary  abstinence  and 
penitential  self-abasement.  We  know  that  Penance  led  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Flagellants  and  public  confession,  whose  ‘‘glorious 
humiliations”  the  Church  found  it  necessary  to  forbid.  Or  is  it 
not  possible  that  we  are  confronted  by  a  particular  manifestation 
of  the  mania  for  w’hitewashing  which  characterises  the  sensational¬ 
ist  attitude  of  our  times  towards  the  ‘  ‘  great  ’  ’  criminals  ?  When 
Messalina  became  meat  too  strong  for  our  debilitated  ‘  ‘  little 
Maries,”  she  was  ‘ ‘  peptonised  ”  into  Magdalen  by  the  aid  of 
Repentance.  As  with  Messalina,  so  with  Nero,  so  finally  with 
Don  Juan. 

But  Don  Juan  will  sometimes  prove  obstinate,  and  refuse  to  be 
“peptonised.”  His  conscience  has  been  anaesthetised  by 
acquaintance  with  all  the  systems  of  philosophic  nihilism. 
Helvetius  and  d’Holbach  have  been  his  masters  in  spirituality, 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  Stuart  Mill  have  taught  him  logic,  while 
Lombroso  has  shown  him  the  futility  of  moral  responsibility. 
With  Littre  he  will  argue  that  ‘‘  vice  and  virtue  are  simple  pro¬ 
ducts,  like  sugar  and  vitriol  ”  ;  but  he  does  not  escape  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  terrors  of  pessimistic  spleen,  nor  the  throes  of  ambition 
which  consume  the  Superman  of  Nietzsche.  He  will,  he  must 
distinguish  himself,  and  since  good  ‘‘  finds  a  grave  in  man’s  in¬ 
gratitude,”  and  is,  apart  from  this,  ‘‘  not  sufficiently  picturesque,” 
he  will  find  his  career  in  the  ‘‘  artistic  cultivation  of  evil.” 
(Henri  Lavedan  :  Le  Marquis  de  Priola,  1902.)  We  have  seen 
defile  in  the  line  of  the  impenitent  Don  Juan,  the  ‘‘rafleur,” 
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the  collector,  the  connoisseur.  The  twentieth  century  will  com-  h 
plete  the  series  of  portraits  w'ith  the  “  refiner”  ;  “  I  am  a  dilet-  o 

tante,  a  great  inquirer,  who  grasps  with  avidity  at  the  spectacle  r 

of  the  hesitations,  the  troubles,  the  fevers,  the  anguish  of  the  ^ 

feminine  heart.  That  is  my  Divina  Commedia.  I  see  them  ^ 

laugh,  cry,  lie,  suffer,  under  my  eyes,  at  my  voice,  in  my  arms,  a 

and  the  sight  fills  me  with  deep  pleasure,  provided  always 
that  the  smile,  the  kiss,  the  tear,  are  works  of  art  and  ( 

beauty.”  Qualis  artifex!  we  may  be  tempted  to  say.  Unfor-  < 

tunately  this  braggadocio  is  rather  the  strolling  player  than  the  t 

artist  :  “  All  women  are  mine.  .  .  .  girls,  wives,  widows,  young  i 

mothers,  all  without  distinction  are  at  my  beck  and  call.”  Truly  < 

a  very  dogmatic  infidel ,  this  ;  who  seems  to  pose  as  the  Sovereign  i 

Pontiff  of  Hedonism  and  Malthusianism.  Assuredly  he  does  not 
”  boast  of  vices  which  he  has  not  ”  ;  but  the  vindictiveness — there  1 

is  no  other  word  for  it — wherewith  he  pursues  “  woman,”  would 
readily  incline  me  to  believe  that  in  some  not  very  remote  past, 
whose  sting  is  still  active,  this  King  has  met  his  ”  Eeine  de  Saba." 

His  occasional  fancy  fora  pm'ely  ”  moral  ”  conquest,  ”  an  insult," 
as  he  says,  ”  which  a  woman  never  pardons,”  cannot,  after  all,  be 
more  than  the  confession  of  a  dyspeptic  !  Hear  him  counselling 
youth  ;  ‘‘  Always  deceive  them  (women),  for  nothing,  for  the 
pleasure,  the  charm,  and  the  glory  of  deceiving  them.  It  is  but 
a  habit  to  acquire.  Be  incredulous  yourself,  and  they  will  believe 
you.  Master  them.  Keep  yourself  from  loving  them,  as  you 
would  from  fire,  for  you  will  burn  yourself.  Never  admit  for  a 
moment  that  they  have  any  importance,  or  w^eigh  a  single  hair  in 
the  scale  of  your  destiny.  Fear  none,  but  distrust  all,  especially 
those  who  call  themselves  good.  They  are  the  worst.  Their 
virtue  is  but  an  old  mask.  And  so  long  as  they  oppose  your 
advances,  crush  them,  trample  on  them.  There  is  never  a  more 
pleasant  carpet.” 

Don  Juan,  then,  has  resumed  his  social  mission  of  housebreaker. 

But  now',  unlike  his  predecessor  in  Moliere,  he  is  fully  conscious  of 
his  mission,  w^hich,  far  more  than  his  victories  in  love,  whose  un¬ 
substantial  nature  he  recognises,  is  his  greatness,  in  spite  of  its 
sombre  setting.  So  he  wall  pursue  it  to  the  end  :  ”  And  as  1  have 
never  been  able  to  love.  ...  I  will  at  least  let  you  all  see  that  1 
know  how  to  hate  !  I  wdll  not  depart  without  spitting  in  the  face 
of  this  abject  world  of  hypocrisy  and  grossness,  which  has  never 
understood  me. 

Such  is  the  stream  of  abusive  lava  discharged  at  the  world  and 
its  Creator  from  the  volcanic  soul  of  the  moral  Nihilist,  when, 
reduced  to  physical  impotence ,  he  views  himself  for  tw'enty  inter¬ 
minable  years  drawm  in  a  bath-chair,  on  the  promenade  of  the 
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health  resort,  while  the  town  band  executes  the  fantastic  agonies 
orchestrated  by  Berlioz  in  his  “Damnation  de  Faust.”  The 
new  century  Don  Juan  followed  Lombroso  in  his  faults,  and 
from  Lombroso  comes  his  punishment.  The  sentence  of  the 
court  of  hereditary  and  determinist  justice  on  him  is — “  locomotor- 
ataxy.” 

Marafia  and  Priola  personify  the  two  extreme  and  opposite  poles 
of  the  Don  Juan  symbolism  in  modern  thought,  with  the  alterna¬ 
tive  epilogue  of  redemption  and  punishment.  But  neither  of 
these  characters  or  their  destinies  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
refinements  of  contemporary  analysis  are  better  pleased  with  the 
discovery  of  distinct  and  unexpected  shades  on  a  background  of 
anodynous  colour,  than  with  the  contemplation  of  any  excrescence 
which  catches  the  eye  as  exceptional.  In  a  word,  the  two 
heroes  of  M.  Haraucourt  and  M.  Lavedan  seem  somewhat 
theatrical,  the  outcome,  each  in  his  own  way,  of  a  romantic 
bombast  that  is  out  of  date,  or  at  least  reactionary.  Be¬ 
sides,  our  age  prides  itself  on  its  tolerance.  The  damnatory  clause 
in  the  Creed  is  suppressed  or  pronounced  only  with  certain  mental 
reservations.  Physical  cruelties  are  distasteful.  Anti-vivisection 
is  alive.  Animals,  and  in  a  less  degree,  animal-humanity,  are  “  pro¬ 
tected.”  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  must  plead  guilty  to  moral 
cruelties,  which  are  more  susceptible  of  variation,  and  also  more 
lasting  in  their  effect. 

Yet,  however  little  he  may  exercise  his  intelligence,  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  veracity  of  the  cultured  man  who,  like 
Priola,  affects  to  have  never  known  a  summons  to  the  ideal.  No 
more  do  I  believe  in  the  man  who,  like  Marana,  having  felt  the  call, 
maintains  that  he  has  never  had  the  opportunity — for  a  moment 
even— of  realising  the  happiness  of  his  dream.  If  he  has  not  found 
the  right  woman,  he  has  missed  her  through  his  own  fault.  He  was 
shortsighted,  or  he  looked  too  far  ahead,  the  latter  more  prob¬ 
ably.  It  is  no  crime  but  a  blunder,  which  will  bring  its  own 
sorrow  instead  of  punishment,  for  he  will  recognise  his  affinity 
when  it  is  too  late,  when  she  has  gone  by.  It  is  to  M.  Henri 
Roujon  that  this  idea  is  due ;  his  conclusion  is  the  lay  monastery, 
eighteenth-century  fashion,  of  the  Chateau  de  Miremonde,  that 
allegorical  Ivory  Tower  from  which  the  senile  Don  Juan  looks 
dowm  on  the  world  wdth  a  touch  of  melancholy  but  amiable  cyni¬ 
cism.  To  the  poetry  of  the  Voltairean  closet,  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  would  fain  add  the  poetry  of  nature  and  of  science.  The  con¬ 
ception  would  result  in  a  less  chilly  retreat,  consoled  on  ordinary 
days  by  the  pages  of  the  “  Phsedo,”  or  the  “  De  Senectute,”  the 
Confessions  of  Augustine  or  Kousseau,  “  Gulliver’s  Travels  ”  or 
“Don  Quixote,”  but  for  all  that,  not  entirely  cut  off  from  com- 
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munication  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  During  Passion  Week,  the 
penance  might  be  the  unsavoury  digest  of  the  medical  evidence  in 
the  Carlyle  controversy ;  while  Lent  would  be  a  period  of  fasting 
on  the  vegetarian  diet  of  “An  Englishwoman’s  Love  Letters.”  And 
on  Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays,  while  beyond  the  lowered  blinds 
happy  couples  are  seen  stretching  themselves  on  the  grass  and  in 
the  sun,  and  while  the  birds  are  singing  their  love  songs,  who 
knows  but  that  the  veteran ,  like  a  saucy  child ,  will  take  from  the 
library  a  luxurious  and  illustrated  edition  of  “  Venus  and  Adonis,” 
to  gaze  upon  religiously,  lingering  in  the  delicate  caress  of  memory, 
as  of  some  “Psyche’s  marble  statue  in  which  the  past  is  mirrored.” 

Or  better.  Why  thus  go  into  quarantine?  Why  leave  a  world 
to  which  his  contribution  has  been  so  large  a  share  of  intellectual 
elegance  and  sentimental  charm?  Why  cease  to  sacrifice  at  the 
altar,  where  but  lately  he  was  priest?  What  has  been  adored 
should  never  be  burnt.  Nothing  sets  a  lovely  spring  landscape  in 
such  harmonious  relief  as  the  voluptuous  calm  of  the  setting  sun.  So 
Don  Juan  will  stay  ;  he  must  remain  in  the  world  even  though  not 
of  it,  though  unattached.  It  does  not  suit  him  to  pose  as  a  selfish 
hermit,  or  to  become  spiteful,  and,  as  in  Byron,  the  blase  retailer  of 
the  vices  of  others,  because  his  own  stock  is  out  of  season.  .  .  . 
or  exhausted.  Don  Juan  was  the  lover,  he  will  henceforth  act 
the  friend,  the  mentor  of  that  Youth  which  is  synonymous  with 
Love.  Not  “  I’Ami  des  Femmes  ”  merely,  to  quote  Dumas  fils] 
he  must,  under  pain  of  ridicule,  resign  himself  to  tempt  no 
more ;  but  the  friend  of  young  men  as  w'ell.  They  will  not  be 
jealous ;  on  the  contrary ,  they  must  be  grateful  to  him  for  having 
artistically  moulded  female  clay  with  his  expert  hands  through 
several  generations,  and  having  handed  down  the  traditions  of  love 
to  them  unbroken.  Truth  to  tell,  this  gallant  of  the  old  brigade 
is  often  enough  met  with  in  life,  and  our  contemporary  novelists 
have  frequently  gone  in  search  of  him,  but  have  happened  upon 
him  never.  The  finished  portrait  can  come  only  from  the  palette 
of  those  rarely  endowed  artists,  who,  in  days  when  matrimonial 
preliminaries  and  their  sequel  constantly  call  for  the  intervention 
of  the  chartered  accountant,  and  when  “  prettiness”  finds  itself 
sorted  among  many  heterogeneous  elements,  still  cultivate  not 
only  plastic  beauty  but  disinterested  self-abandonment,  and  are 
not  afraid  of  sorrows  which,  if  profound,  are  yet  ennobling,  and 
leave  no  trace  of  bitterness  behind. 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 


“THE  TIMES”  HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 


The  third  volume  of  “  The  Times”  history  of  the  Boer  War, 
edited  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  and  published  under  the  cegis  of 
Printing  House  Square,  fulfils  all  the  expectations  which  were 
formed  by  the  public  when  the  first  two  instalments  of  the 
history  made  their  appearance.  The  volume  now  issued  takes  up 
the  narrative  of  the  campaign  from  December  16th,  1899,  the  day 
following  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  army  at 
Colenso,  to  March  13th,  1900,  the  day  on  which  Lord  Roberts 
entered  Bloemfontein.  These  dates  cover  the  most  dramatic 
period  of  the  war,  including  the  siege  and  relief  both  of  Ladysmith 
and  Kimberley,  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Cronje’s  force,  and  the 
subsequent  operations  w’hich  led  to  the  occupation  of  the  capital 
of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

As  a  writer  of  military  history  Mr.  Amery  is  gifted  with  literary 
powers  of  a  very  high  order.  Combining  all  Napier’s  dramatic 
sense  of  the  heroic  side  of  war  with  Kinglake’s  incisive  and  pic¬ 
turesque  powers  of  descriptive  language,  he  has  succeeded  in 
marshalling  the  facts  of  his  narrative  with  proportionate  regard  for 
their  relative  importance,  and  in  just  sufficient  detail  to  satisfy 
all  the  purposes  of  the  military  student,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
public.  A  marked  feature  of  the  volume  is  the  care  with  which 
the  enormous  amount  of  material  placed  at  the  editor’s  disposal 
has  been  sifted  with  the  intention  of  establishing  all  facts  of 
minor,  as  well  as  salient,  interest  beyond  possibility  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  The  pains  taken  to  elucidate  the  truth  is  everywhere 
observable,  and  stamps  Mr.  Amery ’s  wwk  with  the  seal  of 
authority,  which  is  the  deserved  reward  of  diligent  labour. 

In  relating  contemporary  history,  and  particularly  contemporary 
military  history,  points  of  disagreement  between  writer  and  reader 
must  often  occur.  In  the  present  case  one  such  point  requires 
special  preliminary  notice  on  account  of  its  strong  bearing  on  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Amery  in  his  deductive  teaching 
from  the  lessons  of  the  war.  Lord  Roberts’s  natural  abhorrence 
of  bloodshed — an  abhorrence  which  was  an  even  more  marked 
trait  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  nature  ^ — is  described  as  a  flaw  in 

(1)  Mr.  Gleig’s  account  of  the  Duke’s  grief  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  when  receiving  the  report  of  his  chief  medical  officer,  is  an  indication 
of  this  well-known  abhorrence,  which  he  frequently  showed  during  the  Peninsular 
War. 

“The  tears  were  running  from  the  Duke’s  eyes,  making  furrows  and  channels 
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the  military  cliaracter  of  the  veteran  soldier,  who  is  continuously 
criticised  throughout  The  Times  history  for  refusing  to  let  his 
troops  come  to  close  quarters  with  their  Boer  enemies  in  order  to 
strike  terror  by  inflicting  punishment.  “Killing,”  Mr.  Amery 
asserts,  with  undeniable  courage  of  opinion,  “  is  the  primary 
method  of  compassing  the  great  objects  of  strategy,”  and  upon 
this  assumption — wholly  fallacious  when  judged  by  the  laws  and 
customs  of  civilised  warfare — he  builds  an  argument  tending  to 
show  that  Lord  Eoberts’s  disinclination  to  accept  this  view  of  the 
functions  of  a  British  commander  in  the  field  was  the  cause  of 
the  eventual  prolongation  of  the  guerilla  war. 

So  far  as  this  criticism  affects  the  military  reputation  of  Lord 
Roberts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  veteran  Field-Marshal  has 
been  a  fighting  soldier  all  his  life,  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  is  best 
known  to  his  countrymen.  Apart,  however,  from  these  con¬ 
siderations,  Mr.  Amery ’s  conclusions  indicate  a  certain  miscon¬ 
ception  on  his  part  in  regard  to  the  supreme  functions  of  inter¬ 
national  warfare.  The  primary  object  of  war  is  not  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  but  the  achievement,  with  a  minimum  of 
necessary  bloodshed,  of  the  political  purpose  for  wdiich  the  war  was 
undertaken.  So,  also,  the  primary  object  of  the  strategist  is  not 
to  kill,  but  to  bring  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  to  bear 
at  a  given  time  and  place  in  the  theatre  of  war  wdth  the  purpose  of 
rendering  useless  the  physical  resistance  of  the  opposing  enemy. 
This  has  always  been  the  first  postulate  of  scientific  warfare.  The 
tactician  begins  his  work  where  the  strategist  leaves  off.  Necessity 
is  the  only  justification  for  destruction.  “  Killing  ”  is  the  last, 
not  the  first,  resource  of  a  commander.  “  Bludgeon  work,”  to  use 
a  favourite  expression  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s,  wms  never  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  that  great  Captain  till  all  the  resources  of  strategy  had 
failed  to  secure  his  purpose.  His  ixjwers  of  generalship  were  never 
better  exemplified  than  when  he  refused  to  give  battle  to  Massena 
in  1810,  allowed  Ciudad-Rodrigo  and  Almeida  to  fall  under  the 
eyes  of  his  army ,  and  in  spite  of  popular  clamour,  and  the  murmurs 
of  his  own  troops ,  adhered  to  his  Fabian  determination  to  retreat 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.^  The  military  student  has 

for  themselves  through  the  grime  caused  by  the  dust  and  powder  of  the  battle 
still  remaining  on  his  cheeks.  ‘  Go  on,’  he  said,  ‘  go  on,  for  God’s  sake,  go  on. 
Let  me  hear  it  all.  This  is  terrible.’  Surgeon  Hume  finished  his  paper,  and 
withdrew,  leaving  his  great  chief  in  an  agony  of  distress.” — Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 

(2)  “  I  should  be  neglectful  of  my  duty  to  the  King,”  wrote  Wellington  about  this 
time,  “to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  common  cause,  if  I  could  permit  myself 
to  be  influenced  by  popular  clamour,  or  by  fear,  so  as  to  modify  the  system  of 
operations,  which  I  have  adopted  after  mature  deliberation,  and  which  daily 
experience  proves  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  bring  the  matter  to  a  successful 
issue.” 
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been  rightly  taught  to  understand  that  the  greatest  achievement 
of  Napoleon’s  military  career  was  when  he  secretly  surrounded 
Ulni  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  compelled  General  Mack 
to  capitulate.^  Von  Moltke’s  claim  to  belligerent  eminence  is 
based  less  on  the  blood-spilling  encounters  of  Spicheren,  Mars-le- 
Tour,  and  Gravelotte,  than  on  the  capitulation  of  Napoleon  the 
Third  with  MacMahon’s  army  at  Sedan,  and  the  surrender  of 
Metz  with  170,000  prisoners  of  war.  Successful  strategy  is  the 
determining  factor  in  war,  and  has  a  quicker  peace-bringing 
influence  than  a  series  of  hard-won  tactical  victories. 

Mr.  Amery’s  conception  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  effective 
command  is  naturally  influenced  by  the  misapprehension  into 
which  his  mind  has  fallen  regarding  the  principles  which  govern 
the  functions  of  the  scientific  strategist.  In  his  brilliant  char¬ 
acter-sketch  of  Lord  Kitchener  he  alludes  to  his  “  instinct  to 
destroy,”  and  his  “indifference  to  life,”  as  indicating  his  fighting 
superiority  over  his  more  humanely  disposed  chief.  If  Lord 
Kitchener’s  character  is  honestly  depicted  in  the  description  given 
he  would  assuredly  forfeit  any  further  claim  to  public  confidence. 
Civilised  war  is  not  the  trade  of  the  butcher,  but  the  high  calling 
of  the  Christian  soldier.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a  chosen 
commander  to  show  scrupulous  regard  for  the  lives  of  his  own 
soldiers  as  well  as  chivalrous  consideration  for  those  of  his 
enemies.  To  waste  the  lives  of  those  placed  under  him  for  a 
specific  purpose  is  not  only  a  moral  crime,  but  a  military  blunder, 
since  his  object  should  alwmys  be  to  keep  as  large  a  force  as  possible 
effective  for  accomplishing  the  duty  with  which  he  has  been 
charged.  It  is  fair  to  Lord  Kitchener  to  say  that,  except  at 
Paardeberg,  where  his  reckless  conduct  certainly  gave  cause  for 
Mr.  Amery’s  doubtful  compliments,  his  military  career  has  been 
marked  by  the  same  regard  for  human  life,  which  the  country 
has  always  exacted  from  British  commanders  in  the  field. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  attempt  to  review  the  whole 
of  the  narrative  operations,  which  are  included  in  the  volume, 
and  which  are  spread  out  in  such  comprehensive  detail.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  direct  attention  to  certain  salient  matters ,  which 

(3)  In  announcing  the  capitulation  to  his  army,  Napoleon  proudly  described 
the  feat  which  he  had  accomplished  as  “  a  most  astounding  result,  and  one  which 
is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations.” 

Bignon  relates  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  this  bloodless  victory 
excited,  not  only  among  the  French  population  when  the  news  of  Mack’s  surrender 
reached  Paris,  but  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army,  by  whose  exertions 
Napoleon  was  able  to  give  effect  to  his  plan  for  surrounding  the  Austrian  com¬ 
mander.  “The  Little  Corporal” — to  quote  the  language  used  in  Napoleon’s  camp 
at  the  time — “  has  discovered  a  new  method  of  carrying  on  war ;  he  fights  with 
our  legs  instead  of  our  bayonets.” 
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have  hitherto  been  clothed  with  uncertainty,  but  with  regard  to 
which  Mr.  Amery’s  efforts  have  now  elucidated  the  truth. 

The  siege  of  Ladysmith  comes  first  in  chronological  seniority,  a 
considerable  amount  of  fresh  light  having  been  throwm  on  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  doings  both  of  the  garrison  and 
relieving  force. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Natal  campaign,  public  opinion, 
uninstructed,  disappointed,  and  impatient,  w^as  nearly  unanimous 
in  condemning  Sir  George  White’s  decision  to  retain  his  hold  of 
Ladysmith  instead  of  retiring  behind  the  Tugela.  Many  high 
military  authorities,  who  had  approved  the  original  occupation  of 
Ladysmith  as  an  obvious  point  of  strategical  vantage  in  Northern 
Natal,  argued  against  its  retention  w'hen  White’s  comparatively 
small  containing  force  of  12,000  men  was  threatened  by  the 
numerically  superior  force  of  22,000  Boers,  who  invaded  the 
Colony  under  General  Joubert’s  leadership.  There  was  only  one 
course  which,  according  to  their  judgment,  was  correctly  open  to 
Sir  George  White  in  the  situation  confronting  him,  viz.,  to 
evacuate  Northern  Natal,  abandon  Ladysmith,  after  destroying 
all  the  stores  w^hich  could  not  be  taken  awmy,  and,  retreating  before 
the  Boer  advance ,  take  up  the  best  tactical  position  which  could  be 
found  south  of  the  Tugela  ,  to  cover  the  defence  of  Maritzburg.  The 
opinions  of  the  leading  experts,  notable  among  whom  w^as  Lord 
Wolseley  were  quickly  caught  up  by  the  public,  and  turned  to  use 
by  politicians  anxious  to  shield  the  Government  from  blame,  and 
throw  responsibility  for  failure  on  the  generals  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  view,  and  in  a  speech 
to  his  constituents  at  Manchester  in  January,  1900,  attributed  the 
breakdown  of  General  Buller’s  campaign  in  Natal  to  the 
“  entanglement  ”  created  by  Sir  George  White’s  occupation  of 
Ladysmith. 

Mr.  Amery’s  narrative  bears  witness  to  the  erroneous  character 
of  this  criticism.  Far  from  being  a  military  blunder,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Ladysmith  realised  all  the  expectations  of  those  who 
originally  perceived  its  strategical  worth  as  a  point  d’appui  for  a 
containing  force  guarding  the  railway  approaches  to  Natal  from 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  As  long  as  a  British 
divison  of  12,000  men,  well  provided  with  cavalry  and  artillery, 
held  on  to  Ladysmith,  Natal  was  safe  from  invasion.  The  presence 

(4)  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War,  Lord  Wolseley 
gave  the  following  answer  to  a  question  (No.  8903)  by  Lord  Elgin  : — “If  I  had 
been  in  command  of  such  a  force  as  was  then  (October  31st,  1899)  in  Natal,  and 
having  at  that  time  fully  realised  that  there  was  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  coming 
for  me,  nothing  in  the  world  would  have  induced  me  to  stay  in  Ladysmith.  I 
would  have  burnt  my  supplies  sooner  than  have  stayed  there,  and  I  would  have 
fallen  back  behind  the  ne.\t  line,  which  is  at  Colenso,  and  behind  the  river.” 
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in  such  a  locality  of  such  a  force ,  able  to  supply  itself  with  every¬ 
thing  required  from  the  well-stocked  depdts  of  the  town ,  compelled 
the  Boers  to  concentrate  for  its  investment,  and  prevented  the 
incursion  south  of  any  considerable  force  of  the  enemy  till  Lady¬ 
smith  had  been  disposed  of.  Had  Sir  George  White  retreated 
after  the  actions  of  Glencoe  and  Elandslaagte,  he  could  not  have 
done  so  without  the  loss  of  the  bulk  of  his  supplies  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  which  could  not  have  been  destroyed  in  the  short  time  avail¬ 
able,  and  would  have  fallen  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  The  Boers 
are  more  susceptible  to  moral  influences  than  trained  European 
troops,  and  the  sight  of  their  hated  enemies  retiring  before  them 
at  the  outset  of  the  campaign  would  have  given  them  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  enable  their  leaders  to  count  on  their  services  for  the 
invasion  of  Low^er  Natal.  A  river  is  the  most  unreliable  of 
strategical  barriers,  and  has  never  proved  even  a  temporary 
obstacle  to  an  invading  army.  Had  Sir  George  White  retired 
behind  the  Tugela  on  October  31st,  it  seems  certain  that  Joubert 
would  have  followed  close  on  his  heels  with  the  whole  Boer  army, 
and  passing  by  Estcourt,  where  his  incursion  of  November  13th 
actually  stopped,  would  have  moved  on  Maritzburg.  There  the 
same  “entanglement,”  as  occurred  at  Ladysmith  might  have 
taken  place  with  much  greater  inconvenience  to  the  political 
situation  than  was  caused  by  the  actual  turn  of  events. 

In  taking  his  decision  Sir  George  White  ®  justifiably  counted 
on  the  early  tactical  co-operation  of  a  relieving  force,  as  also  on 
the  strategical  relief,  which  might  be  expected  as  soon  as  General 
Buller's  intended  advance  to  Bloemfontein  should  begin  to  draw 
off  the  Free  State  troops  for  the  defence  of  their  capital.  That  he 
was  unable  to  foresee  the  ‘  ‘  entanglement  ’  ’  which  arose  from 

(5)  Sir  George  White’s  own  reasons  for  holding  on  to  Ladysmith  are  set  forth 
in  his  despatch  of  iMarch  23rd.  1900  : — “  Ladysmith  is  the  most  important  town  in 
Northern  Natal,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  attached  very 
great  importance  to  gaining  possession  of  it.  It  was  suspected  then,  and  the 
suspicion  has  since  been  confirmed,  that  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Boer 
forces  had  been  decided  on  by  the  disloyal  Dutch  in  both  Colonies  as  the  signal 
for  a  general  rising.  Our  withdrawal  would,  therefore,  have  brought  about  an 
insurrection  so  widespread  as  to  have  materially  increased  our  difficulties. 
Strategically,  the  town  was  important  as  being  the  junction  of  the  railways 
which  enter  Natal  from  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  and  until  the 
Republics  could  gain  possession  of  that  junction  their  necessarily  divergent  lines 
of  supply  prevented  them  enjoying  to  the  full  the  advantages  of  combined  action. 
Tactically,  the  place  was  already  partially  prepared  for  defence,  and  offered  a 
natural  position  of  some  strength,  and,  although  the  perimeter  which  must  be 
occupied  was  very  great  for  the  number  of  troops  available,  yet  it  afforded  a 
possibility  of  maintaining  a  protracted  defence  against  superior  numbers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mere  fact  of  a  retirement  behind  the  Tugela  would  have  had  a 
moral  effect  at  least  equal  to  a  serious  defeat,  and  would  have  involved  the 
abandonment  to  the  enemy  of  a  large  town  full  of  an  English  population,  and  of 
a  mass  of  stores  and  munitions  of  w'ar.” 
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General  Buller’s  incapable  direction  of  the  operations  for  his  relief, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  public  in  criticising  a  decision 
which ,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case ,  was  creditable  both 
to  his  wdsdom  and  courage,  and  will  assuredly  be  approved  by  the 
verdict  of  history. 

Contrary  to  general  outside  belief  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  the 
Ladysmith  position  proved  to  be  well  suited  for  purposes  of  tactical 
defence ,  being  protected  by  a  girdle  of  self-supporting  hills  covering 
a  fairly  manageable  perimeter  of  about  fourteen  miles  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  true  that  on  the  east  the  British  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation  were  commanded  by  Lombard’s  Kop  and  Bulwana 
Mountain,  which,  towering  400  feet  above  the  Klip  river  bed, 
dominated  the  whole  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Ladysmith 
valley  ;  but  the  ranges — 5,000  and  7,000  yards  respectively — from 
these  hills  to  the  nearest  British  batteries  were  too  distant  for 
effective  artillery  fire,  and  the  material  results  of  the  Boer  gun 
bombardment  during  the  siege  were  insignificant. 

On  the  north  side,  to  wLich  the  Boer  positions  approximated 
nearer  than  elsewhere,  the  line  of  defence  taken  up  was  soon  ren¬ 
dered  impregnable  to  frontal  assault  by  the  exertions  of  Colonel 
\V.  G.  Knox,®  who  was  at  Plevna  with  the  Turks  in  1877,  and 
there  learnt  the  value  of  artificial  defence. 

Under  his  vigorous  direction,  and  by  the  willing  exertions  of  officers 
and  men,  the  open  stone  breastworks  already  in  existence  were  improved, 
connected  with  a  curtain  of  stone  wall,  and  made  accessible  by  covered 
ways,  till  eventually  the  whole  section  became  one  continuous  fortifica¬ 
tion,  the  scrub  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  line  of 
works  being  cut  down  and  converted  into  three  parallel  lines  of  abattis 
about  a  hundred  yards  apart. 

On  the  w’est — the  least  exposed  side  of  the  beleaguered  position 
— the  defences  w'ere  more  sparse  ;  and  on  the  east  the  river, 
winding  through  a  flat  plain,  afforded  the  means  of  natural  defence. 
On  the  south  the  flat-topped  ridge,  three  miles  long,  known  as 
Cffisar’s  Camp  (300  feet  high),  with  its  extension  to  Wagon  Hill, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  narrow  neck,  flanked  the  railway 
from  Colenso,  and  barred  the  approaches  from  the  south.  Colonel 
Ian  Hamilton^  had  charge  of  this  section  of  the  defences,  and 
having  only  1,000  men  available,  he  did  not  attempt  to  construct 
a  continuous  line  of  entrenchments,  but  placed  redoubts  at  in¬ 
tervals  along  the  northern  crest  of  the  plateau. 

The  course  of  the  siege  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  tactical  skill 
with  which  Sir  George  White  and  his  subordinates  arranged  the 
defence  of  the  perimeter  occupied.  During  the  whole  four  months 

(6)  Now  Major-General  Sir  W.  G.  Knox.  K.C.B. 

(7)  Now  Lieut. -General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
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of  the  investment  the  security  of  the  town  was  never  seriously 
threatened.  Once  only  was  a  general  combined  attack  decided  on 
bv  the  Boer  leaders,  and  even  this  was  never  put  into  full  execu¬ 
tion.  It  was  originally  intended  on  the  night  of  January  oth,  1900, 
under  cover  of  a  demonstration  against  the  whole  of  the  British 
positions,  for  a  combined  force  of  2,000  Boers  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  Platrand,  w^hich  was  the  name  given  to  the  heights  com¬ 
prised  by  Cipsar’s  Camp  and  Wagon  Hill.  The  attack  was  a 
failure  from  start  to  finish.  Not  more  than  200  men  of  the  Pre¬ 
toria  commando  could  be  mustered  for  the  demonstration  against 
the  northern  side  of  the  defences,  while  the  operations  against  the 
Platrand  were  half-hearted,  and  nowhere  pushed  home.  Of  the 
2,000  men  detailed  to  storm  Ca?sar’s  Camp  and  Wagon  Hill,  it  is 
doubtful  if  one-third  of  that  number  came  into  action.  Some  250 
Free  State  burghers,  under  General  C.  J.  de  Villiers,  one  of  the 
stormers  of  Majuba,  succeeded  under  cover  of  the  night  in  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  among  the  boulders  on  the  south-western 
shoulder  of  Wagon  Hill,  and  obstinately  remained  in  this  position, 
though  unsupported  by  their  reserves,  till  sundown  on  the  6th, 
when  they  were  withdrawn.  About  an  equal  number  of  Trans- 
vaalers  climbed  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  Caesar’s  Camp,  and 
there  sought  cover  without  trying  to  push  their  attack  across  the 
top  of  the  plateau.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  bold  attempt®  of  a 
small  party  of  Free  Staters  to  seize  a  gun  emplacement  on  Wagon 
Point,  and  later  in  the  day  for  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  charge 
of  the  1st  Battalion  Devonshire  Eegiment ,  in  order  to  dislodge  De 
Villiers  and  his  men  from  their  position,  there  would  have  been 
little  to  record  concerning  the  events  of  the  day.  Sir  George 
White’s  heliograph  message,®  which  kept  people  at  home  in  a 

(8)  The  story  of  this  dramatic  episode,  in  which  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  per¬ 
sonally  engaged,  is  told  by  Mr.  Amery  with  true  Homeric  spirit : — “  A  dozen 
Boers  had  leapt  on  to  the  summit.  But  in  the  teeth  of  a  hail  of  bullets  from  the 
Imperial  Light  Horse  Fort,  200  yards  away,  all  but  three  hung  back.  The  three, 
De  Villiers,  De  Jager,  and  Gert  Wessel,  rushed  forward.  There  was  a  wild  race 
for  the  gun-pits.  Ian  Hamilton  reached  the  4-7  emplacement,  and.  leaning  his 
arm  on  the  sand-bag  parapet,  fired  his  revolver  at  the  nearest  Boer.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  Albrecht  (a  trooper  in  the  Imperial  Light  Horse)  fired  from  outside  the 
pit,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  from  the  other  gun-pit  rose  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  Digby  Jones  and  of  Corporal  Hockaday,  R.E..  each  firing  at  his  man. 
De  Villiers  and  De  Jager  fell  dead  against  the  wall  of  the  4-7  gun-pit ;  Wessel  at 
the  lower  emplacement.  Miller- Wallnutt  fell,  shot  through  the  head,  as  he 
reached  the  4.7  gun-pit;  the  brave  Albrecht  a  second  later.  Within  five  minutes 
from  the  first  surprise  all  was  over.  The  Boers  bolted  down  the  hill,  and  the 
British  re-occupied  the  summit.” 

(9)  “Attack  renewed;  very  hard  pressed.” 

This  message  was  despatched  by  Sir  George  White  soon  after  receiving  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton’s  report  of  the  above-described  episode,  which  erroneously  conveyed 
the  impression  of  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  Platrand,  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
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state  of  agonised  suspense  for  upwards  of  thirty-six  hours,  was 
prevented  by  a  violent  storm  from  being  completed,  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  further  news,  which  would  have  removed  all  cause 
for  anxiety. 

The  legend  of  Ladysmith  at  the  last  gasp,  its  fate  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  saved  only  by  throwing  the  last  dismounted  cavalryman  into 
the  firing  line,  and  by  a  desperate  charge  of  the  last  three  companies  of 
infantry,  soon  established  itself  in  Ladysmith,  and  without,  and  will  not 
easily  be  shaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Ladysmith  was  never  actually  in 
any  serious  danger,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  if  the  .storming 
parties  had  been  up  to  their  original  strength,  and  the  supports  had  done 
their  duty — in  other  words  if  the  Boers  had  been  other  than  what  they 
were.  But  of  leading  there  was  none.  The  senior  generals,  Joubert, 
Schalk  Burger,  and  Prinsloo,  seem  to  have  been  mere  spectators  of  the 
struggle.  The  splendid  courage  and  dogged  determination  of  a  few 
hundred  men  could  avail  nothing  in  the  face  of  incompetent  leadership, 
and  of  the  negligence  and  cowardice  of  the  mass  of  the  burghers. 

The  verified  narrative  of  the  siege,  as  now'  related,  wholly  dis¬ 
proves  the  charge  so  recklessly  made  by  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  during 
the  pressure  of  his  cross-examination  by  the  War  Commission, 
against  Sir  George  White,  of  w'ant  of  fighting  initiative. Never 
w'as  there  a  more  cruel  charge  brought  by  a  British  general  against 
a  subordinate,  and  never  a  more  baseless  one.  The  history  of  the 
siege  of  Ladysmith  is  the  history  of  sustained  activity  on  the  part 
both  of  commander  and  garrison,  of  repeatedly  successful  sorties, 
of  fights  and  counter-fights,  and  of  preparations  to  support  the  ex¬ 
pected  operations  of  the  relieving  force.  No  beleaguered  garrison 
ever  showed  greater  fighting  spirit  under  the  most  depressing 
conditions  than  that  of  Ladysmith  during  its  four  months’  invest¬ 
ment  by  the  Boer  army.  General  Buller’s  charge  comes  with 
special  unfitness,  seeing  that  it  was  by  his  orders  the  mounted 
force,  which  after  Lord  Dundonald’s  entry  into  Ladysmith  had 
been  sent  out  to  pursue  the  retreating  Boers,  was  recalled,  and 
the  best  opportunity  afforded  during  the  whole  campaign  for  suc¬ 
cessful  pursuit  thereby  lost.  It  was  only  when  supplies  began  to 
fail,  requiring  the  troops  to  be  placed  on  short  rations,  that  the 
physical  strength  of  the  garrison  became  weakened,  and  their 
fighting  powers  impaired.  During  the  first  fortnight  in  December 
Sir  George  White  had  organised  a  strong  flying  column,  which  he 


affair  reported  was  only  a  fight  between  a  few  picked  combatants,  and  had  no 
tactical  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

(10)  “The  Times”  History  of  the  lUnr  in  South  Africa.  Volume  III.,  Chapter 
VII. 

(11)  “  I  did  consider  that  Sir  George  White  was  a  man  who  would  never  give  up 
Ladysmith  if  he  could  possibly  help  it ;  but  I  did  not  consider  that  he  had  much 
initiative  for  active  fighting.” 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Royal  Commission  on  the  War  in  South  Africa. 

Q.  15356.  General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
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had  arranged  to  take  out  himself  to  co-operate  with  General  Buller, 
who  had  fixed  December  17th  as  the  date  for  his  attack  on  Colenso. 
It  was  through  no  fault  of  Sir  George  White  that  the  attack  was 
delivered  on  the  15th  instead  of  the  17th,  without  the  change  of 
date  having  been  communicated  to  him.  When  Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  unnerved  by  his  defeat  at  Colenso,  despatched  his  pusil¬ 
lanimous  heliogram  urging  the  commander  of  the  Ladysmith 
Garrison  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  his  enemies,  and 
then  surrender.  Sir  George  White,  after  verifying  this  shameful 
message,  instantly  flashed  back  to  his  chief  the  only  answer 
possible  for  a  British  general  to  give — the  point-blank  refusal  : 
“We  must  not  think  of  it.” 

Turning  from  inside  to  outside  Ladysmith  there  is  no  more 
painful  reading  in  Mr.  Amery’s  volume  than  Chapters  IX.,  X., 
and  XI.,  containing  the  account  of  General  Buller’s  operations  on 
the  Upper  Tugela,  between  January  10th,  1900,  when  Sir  Charles 
Warren  started  on  his  march  to  Potgeiter’s  Drift,  and  February 
7th  following,  when  Sir  Redvers  Buller  drew  off  his  troops  from 
Vaal  Krantz.  The  facts,  as  they  stand  recorded,  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  capable  neither  of  excuse  nor  of  explanation. 
Owing  to  the  moral  breakdown  of  its  leader,  the  fighting  strength 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  best-equipped  armies  ever  despatched  from 
English  shores  was  reduced  to  humiliating  impotence.  Physically 
fearless  in  danger.  General  Buller  lacked  the  necessary  moral 
strength  of  character  to  enable  him  either  to  secure  victory  or 
sustain  defeat.  The  events  of  Colenso  unstrung  his  nerves  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  during  the  further  progress  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  was  subsequently  confronted  wdth  a  situation  requiring  an 
effort  of  decision  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  act,  either 
rightly  or  WTongly,  till  it  was  too  late  to  act  at  all.  Having  no 
further  confidence  in  his  owm  powders,  as  soon  as  the  flank  march 
to  the  Upper  Tugela  had  been  arranged,  he  handed  over  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  command  of  the  troops  to  Sir  Charles  Warren,  while  he 
himself  stood  out  as  an  onlooker.  In  the  memorandum,  which 
he  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War,  General  Buller 
suggests  that  the  Boers  were  afraid  of  him.^^  Fear,  if  it  ever 

(12)  This  heliogram,  as  corrected  by  General  Buller,  is  here  reproduced  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  reference  : — From  General  Sir  R.  Buller  to  General  Sir  G.  White. — “  Clear 
the  line.  No.  18,  16th  December.  I  tried  Colenso  yesterday,  but  failed.  The 
enemy  is  too  strong  for  my  force,  except  with  siege  operations,  and  these  will  take 
one  full  month  to  prepare.  Can  you  last  so  long  ?  How  many  days  can  you  hold 
out?  After  which  I  suggest  your  firing  away  as  much  ammunition  as  you  can, 
and  making  the  best  terms  you  can.  I  can  remain  here  if  you  have  alternative 
suggestion,  but  unaided  I  cannot  break  in.” 

(13)  “  I  knew  that  the  Boers  were  afraid  of  me — I  will  not  pause  to  discuss 
whether  I  deserved  the  compliment,  but  I  knew  it — and  I  should  have  failed  in  my 
duty  if  I  had  neglected  to  take  the  fact  into  account.” — Royal  Commission  on  the 
War  in  South  Africa,  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Volume  II.,  page  175. 
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existed,  would  have  been  changed  to  compassion  could  they  have 
seen  the  English  Commander  seated  on  Spearman’s  Kop,  morti¬ 
fied.  downcast,  inactive,  the  sullen  spectator  and  captious  critic 
of  his  lieutenant’s  difficulties.  Mr.  Amery  states  that  General 
Buller  “  could  scarcely  conceal  his  satisfaction  ”  at  Sir  Charles 
Warren’s  discomfiture,  his  spirits  becoming  so  elated  after  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  Spion  Kop  that  he  decided  to  take  back  the  command 
into  his  own  hands.  If  this  be  so,  his  satisfaction  must  have  been 
short-lived,  for  Vaal  Krantz,  which  was  “  Buller,  and  Buller  | 
alone,”  proved  to  be  a  second  Colenso,  wmn  by  the  Boers  and  lost 
by  the  English,  owing  to  the  nervous  disinclination  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  to  carry  through  his  plan  of  attack  with  the  necessary 
resolution  to  ensure  victory. 

Sir  Charles  Warren’s  conduct  of  the  operations  which  were 
delegated  to  his  direction,  is  severely  criticised  by  The  Times 
history,  although  the  initial  conditions  under  which  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  out  his  task  are  admitted  to  have  tied  his  hands, 
and  prevented  free  scope  for  his  powers  of  generalship.  It  is 
always  easy  to  criticise  the  management  of  military  operations,  and 
especially  so  when  they  have  been  unsuccessful ;  but  an  impartial 
view  of  the  facts  as  recorded  ought  to  exonerate  General  Warren 
from  the  censure  which  has  been  so  unsparingly  dealt  out  to  him. 

Whatever  Warren’s  defects  as  a  general,  it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge 
at  the  outset  that  his  position  was  difficult  and  awkward  in  the  extreme. 
In  command  of  a  large  force,  without  a  staff  to  direct  it,  responsible  for 
the  main  operations  of  the  army,  and  yet  not  free  to  choose  his  own 
course,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  yet  liable  to  constant  inter¬ 
ference,  he  woidd  have  had  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  fir.st  rank  to  hav'e  been 
certain  of  compassing  success. 

Yet  success  was  within  his  grasp,  and  was  only  snatched  from  his 
hands  by  the  unaccountable  action  of  a  subordinate.  Colonel 
Thorney croft,  who  had  been  specially  placed  in  command  on  Spion 
Kop  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  in  defiance  of  the  orders, 
which  Sir  Charles  Warren  had  repeatedly  sent,  directing  him  to 
hold  on  to  the  position  “  at  all  costs,”  evacuated  Spion  Kop  at 
nightfall,  and  personally  reported  having  done  so  to  his  general 
at  2.30  a.m.  It  still  remains  to  be  explained  why  Colonel 
Thorneycroft  was  not  instantly  ordered  back  to  the  position  which 
he  had  vacated.  By  acquiescing  in  his  subordinate’s  disobedience 
of  orders  Sir  Charles  Warren  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  operations,  which  with  prompt  decision  on  his  part 
might  yet  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The  Boers  had 
given  up  Spion  Kop  for  lost  after  the  fighting  on  January  24th,  and 

(14)  “  The  Times  ”  History  of  the  ff’or  in  South  Africa.  Vol.  III.,  Chapter  IX. 
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with  the  exception  of  Botha  and  a  few  stalwarts,  had  fled  from 
the  neighbourhood. 

An  instant  message  to  reoccupy  the  hill  with  all  troops  available  might 
even  now  have  saved  the  situation.  But  to  do  that  required  the  courage 
and  quick  resolution  of  a  Louis  Botha.  Warren  accepted  the  situation. 
In  the  grey  dawn  Botha  and  his  scanty  following  reoccupied  the  summit. 
As  they  gazed  down  upon  the  British  Army  lying  inactive  in  their 
bivouacs,  and  then  looked  back  at  the  great  plain,  dotted  as  far  as  the 
eve  could  reach  with  the  debris  of  their  own  fugitive  commandos,  the 
simple  burghers  may  well  have  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  a  Higher 
Power,  which  had  rewarded  their  steadfastness  by  smiting  their  enemy 
with  a  deadly  palsy. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  depressing  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  General  Buller’s  Natal  campaign,  with  its  weary 
record  of  continuous  mismanagement,  to  the  preparations  which 
were  being  made  at  the  time  in  Cape  Colony  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Orange  Free  State.  Since  January  10th,  1900,  when  he 
landed  at  Cape  Town ,  Lord  Roberts  had  been  laboriously  at  work 
on  his  strategical  plan  of  campaign.  Handing  over  to  Lord 
Kitchener  the  duty  of  organising  the  administrative  departments  of 
the  army  in  process  of  mobilisation,  the  Commander-in-Chief  re¬ 
served  for  his  own  unaided  and  confidential  consideration  the 
strategical  dispositions  necessary  to  accomplish  the  subjugation  of 
the  two  rebel  Republics. 

From  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  with  true  Napoleonic  vision, 
Lord  Roberts  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Bloemfontein  and  Pretoria  as 
the  two  strategical  points  which  dominated  the  whole  theatre  of 
war.  Concentrating  his  attention  on  these  objectives,  the  Field- 
Marshal  refused  to  allow  his  strategy  to  be  dictated  by  his 
opponents.  The  situations  at  Ladysmith,  Mafeking,  and  Kim¬ 
berley  did  not  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind  as  requiring  special 
treatment,  since  they  would  become  automatically  “  disentangled  ” 
under  the  influence  of  the  strategical  strokes  which  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  deliver.  With  the  capitals  of  the  two  Republics  in 
British  possession,  hostilities  might  not  immediately  end,  the 
Boer  commandos  might,  as  they  did,  break  up  into  small  guerilla 
bands,  and  “  fight  to  a  finish,”  as  long  as  leaders  and  followers 
remained  together;  but  politically  the  war  would  be  terminated, 
and  peace  could  only  be  a  matter  of  time. 

How  to  get  to  Bloemfontein  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time  and 
life  was  the  first  problem  to  he  solved.  Two  courses  were  open 
for  adoption  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  :  either  a  direct  advance 
into  the  Free  State  across  the  Orange  River,  or  a  concentration 
by  means  of  the  Cape  Town-De  Aar-Kimberley  railway  at  Modder 


(15)  “  The  Times  ”  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.  Volume  III.,  Chapter  X. 
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River,  followed  by  a  flank  march  to  Bloemfontein.  The  adoption 
of  the  first  alternative  involved  forcing  a  passage  over  the  Orange 
River  either  at  Bethulie  or  Norval’s  Pont,  since  the  railway  bridges 
at  both  these  points  were  in  possession  of  the  Boers.  By  adopting 
the  second  alternative  the  obstacle  of  the  Orange  River  would  be 
turned ,  while  it  could  not  be  passed  at  the  passages  named  without  I 
hard  fighting,  and  heavy  initial  losses,  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign. 

Though  Lord  Roberts  never  lost  sight  of  his  main  strategical 
objective — the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein — other  considerations 
may  doubtless  have  influenced  his  mind  in  choosing  his  line  of 
invasion.  The  largest  Boer  force  in  the  field  outside  Natal  was 
concentrated  near  Kimberley ,  and  it  was  desirable  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  this  force  with  the  least  delay.  The  methods  of 
strategy  are  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  the  opportunist.  If  on 
his  way  to  Bloemfontein  Lord  Roberts  could  compel  Cronje  to 
fight,  so  much  the  better  for  his  further  plans  of  campaign,  and  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  Boers.  Moreover,  after  dealing  with 
Cronje  the  relief  of  Kimberley  would  follow  automatically,  and  that 
town  would  then  become  a  secondary  base  for  the  ulterior  purposes 
of  invasion. 

Looking  back  at  the  military  situation  at  this  juncture,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  a  strong  sense  of  satisfaction  at  the  open 
alliance  betw’een  the  two  Republics.  Had  the  Government  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  after  mobilising  the  forces  at  its  disposal,  re¬ 
mained  at  first  neutral,  its  territory  would  have  been  denied  to 
British  troops,  and  a  situation  of  enormous  strategical  embarrass¬ 
ment  would  have  been  created.  The  Transvaal  must  either  have 
been  attacked  from  Natal  across  the  Drakensberg  barrier,  or  from 
the  side  of  Bechuanaland,  w^hich  could  only  be  approached  by  a 
long  railway  line  flanked  throughout  its  course  by  Free  State  terri¬ 
tory.  No  one  can  contemplate  without  apprehension  the  conse¬ 
quences  w'hich  might  have  resulted  had  Mr.  Steyn  taken  advantage 
of  a  situation  which  placed  it  in  his  power  to  profess  neutrality  as 
long  as  convenient,  and  choose  his  own  time  for  declaring  war. 
By  rushing  into  the  struggle  when  President  Kruger  launched 
his  ultimatum,  he  played  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  de¬ 
prived  his  own  military  commanders  of  the  initial  strategical 
advantages  which  the  geographical  position  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  conferred  on  them,  had  not  the  w'ar  been  prematurely 
precipitated. 

The  account  of  the  operations  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
Lord  Roberts’s  plans  is  admirably  told  in  Chapters  XIII.  and 
XIV.  of  Mr.  Amery’s  volume.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  at  Modder  River,  the  concentration  at  Ram  Dam, 
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the  flank  march  round  Cronje’s  left  to  regain  the  river  at  Klip 
Drift,  the  cavalry  dash  on  Kimberley,  Cronje’s  desperate  attempt 
to  escape  between  French’s  cavalry  and  the  Sixth  Infantry 
Division,  Kelly-Kenny’s  pursuit,  French’s  forced  march  from  Kim¬ 
berley  to  Kameelfontein,  the  investment  of  Cronje’s  laager  at 
Wolve  Kraal,  Kitchener’s  attack  on  the  laager  on  February  18th, 
and  Cronje’s  surrender  on  the  anniversary  of  Majuba.  Each  in¬ 
cident  is  described  in  proper  sequence,  the  whole  of  the  events 
forming  a  connected  and  graphic  story  of  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  episodes  of  English  military  history. 

Chapter  XIV.,  containing  the  narrative  of  the  battle  which 
raged  round  Cronje’s  laager  on  February  18th,  1900,  is  the  most 
disputable  part  of  the  volume  under  review.  Though  Mr.  Amery 
states  the  facts  of  the  day’s  fighting  with  his  habitual  honesty,  he 
fails  to  be  convincing  when  he  temporarily  abandons  his  impartial 
rdle  of  historian  to  act  as  advocate  for  the  defence  of  Lord 
Kitchener.  In  this  chapter,  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  volume, 
the  editor  allows  his  generally  sound  judgment  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  those  misconceived  ideas  of  w’ar  to  which  attention 
has  been  directed  in  the  early  part  of  this  article.  Lord  Kitchener 
is  held  up  to  public  admiration  as  if  he  W’ere  a  kind  of  British  Nana 
Sahib  devoured  by  an  insatiable  passion  for  human  slaughter. 
Cronje’s  army  was  at  his  mercy.  Vee  victis.  What  a  chance  for 
“killing”!  ‘‘To  waste  this  chance” — the  quotation  is  from 
The  Times  history — ‘‘  was  imbecility.  To  seize  it,  to  annihilate 
Cronje’s  force,  and  then,  with  the  terror  of  his  dripping  sword 
preceding  him,  to  march  straight  to  Bloemfontein,  was  to 
Kitchener’s  mind  the  only  policy  of  a  soldier.”  Whatever 
apparent  justification  there  may  have  been  for  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  mental  condition,  owing  to  his  conduct  of 
the  battle  of  Paardeberg,  there  was  none  after  his  confession  to 
Captain  Slocum,  the  American  military  attache,  the  day  following 
the  battle  :  — 

“  If  I  had  known  yesterday  morning  what  I  know  to-day,  I  would 
not  have  attacked  the  Boers  in  the  river  valley  ;  it  is  impossible 
against  the  modern  rifle.”  Few  men  have  probably  experienced 
deeper  regret  on  account  of  mistakes  for  which  they  have  been  re- 
s{x»nsible  than  Lord  Kitchener  for  the  errors  committed  during 
the  fighting  round  Cronje’s  laager  on  the  day  in  question. 

The  initial  error  at  Paardeberg  was  that  of  General  Kelly- 
Kenny  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  superseded  by  Lord 
Kitchener.  The  presence  of  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  wdth  the  Sixth 
Division  was  not  due  to  design,  but  to  the  accident  of  Lord 
Roberts’s  illness,  which  kept  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Jacobsdal  while  Cronje  was  being  pursued.  Unable  to  take  the 
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field  himself,  Lord  Eoberts  sent  Lord  Kitchener  to  join  General  I 
Kelly-Kenny  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  communication  be-  I 
tween  himself  and  his  Divisional  General,  and  as  the  channel  for  ■ 
conveying  his  orders.  It  was  never  the  intention  of  Lord 
Eoberts  that  Lord  Kitchener  should  take  command  over  the  ? 
heads  of  Generals  French  and  Kelly-Kenny,  both  of  whom  were  i 
his  seniors  in  rank,  and  though  the  wording  of  the  Field 
Marshal’s  letter  of  the  17th  of  February  was  somewhat  am¬ 
biguous  it  hardly  seemed  capable  of  the  interpretation  which 
General  Kelly-Kenny  gave  to  its  contents. Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  18th,  according  to  The  Times  history.  General 
Kelly-Kenny  was  explaining  his  proposed  dispositions  for  sur¬ 
rounding  Cronje,  when  Lord  Kitchener  interrupted  in  an  “  excited 
and  peremptory  manner,”  and  ”  impatiently  pressed  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack.”  By  gratuitously  acquiescing  in  what  was  after 
all  only  a  forcibly  expressed  suggestion  by  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  ' 
in  his  capacity  as  amicus  curice.  General  Kelly-Kenny  surren¬ 
dered  the  command,  which  was  forthwith  assumed  by  Lord 
Kitchener  wdth  the  unfortunate  consequences  which  ensued. 

The  salient  facts  of  the  battle  are  recorded  with  remorseless 
accuracy  in  Mr.  Amery’s  narrative.  “It  is  now  seven  o’clock. 
We  shall  be  in  the  laager  by  half-past  ten.  I  will  then  load  up 
French,  and  send  him  on  to  Bloemfontein  at  once.”  So  spake 
Lord  Kitchener,  counting  without  his  host.  Instead  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  Boer  position  to  be  reconnoitred  in  order  to  discover  the 
best  points  for  attack,  he  galloped  about  the  field  of  battle, 
ordering  first  one  assault  to  be  made,  then  another,  without  any 
considered  plan  for  the  mutual  co-operation  of  the  various  corps 
engaged.  In  his  feverish  desire  to  capture  the  laager,  lie  chose 
to  disregard  the  most  elementary  rules  of  tactical  conduct. 
Orders  were  given  direct  to  battalions,  and  sometimes  to  com¬ 
pany  commanders,  without  being  jiassed  through  the  divisional 
and  brigade  generals,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that 
counter  orders  were  being  constantly  received  by  all  concerned, 
no  one  knowing  what  was  actually  intended,  where  to  go,  or  how 
to  act.  Officers  and  men  got  mixed  together  in  hopeless  con¬ 
fusion  in  all  directions.  Batteries  came  into  action  when  and 
where  they  pleased,  being  often  fired  upon  from  two,  and  even 

(16)  In  answer  to  Question  13131  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  War,  Lord 
Roberts  said  : — “  1  never  intended  Lord  Kitchener  to  take  command.  He  went 
to  the  8ixth  Division  as  my  representative.” 

(17)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Lord  Roberts’s  letter  to  General  Kelly- 
Kenny,  dated  Jacobsdal,  February  17th,  1900  : — “  I  hope  to  join  you  to-morrow. 
Meanwhile,  please  consider  that  Lord  Kitchener  is  with  you  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  you  my  orders,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay,  such  as  reference 
to  and  fro  would  entail.” 
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three  directions  at  a  time.  One  battalion  of  the  19th  Brigade 
—the  Duke  of  CornwaH’s  Light  Infantry — was  ordered  to  charge 
the  laager  under  the  eyes  of  its  Brigadier,  without  his  having 
been  informed  of  the  intended  movement.  “  The  laager  must  be 
rushed  at  all  costs.  Gallop  up  if  necessary,  and  fire  into  it,” 
was  Lord  Kitchener’s  reply  to  a  message  from  Colonel  Hannay, 
who  reported  his  inability  to  advance  with  mounted  men  over  the 
open  ground  on  the  east  of  Cronje’s  position.  Hannay  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and  galloped  up  to  within  350  yards  of  the  laager,  when 
he  fell  riddled  with  bullets.^®  Towards  evening  the  confusion 
was  increased  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  De  Wet  on 
Kitchener’s  Kopje,  the  hill  w^hich  General  Kelly-Kenny  was 
arranging  to  occupy  when  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  so  peremptorily 
dispossessed  him  of  his  command.  After  reading  Mr.  Amery’s 
narrative  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  record  of  facts  with  his 
final  conclusion  that  the  battle  w'as  the  “  best  conducted  and  most 
successful  engagement  on  a  large  scale  in  the  whole  war.” 

The  truth  is  the  battle  should  never  have  been  fought. 
Necessity  for  fighting  had  been  removed  by  Lord  Roberts’s 
successful  strategy.  By  their  energetic  pursuit  Generals  French 
and  Kelly-Kenny  had  sealed  the  fate  of  Cronje.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  February  he  was  a  beaten  man,  overtaken  in  his 
flight,  baffled,  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  and  unable  to 
escape.  It  only  remained  to  secure  his  surrender  by  drawing  the 
cordon  of  investment  tight  round  his  laager,  and  by  guarding 
against  counter  attack.  General  French  realised  this,  and  so  did 
General  Kelly-Kenny  :  Lord  Kitchener  did  not.  The  hard- 
headed  organiser  is  not  always  the  equally  cool-headed  tactician. 
Lord  Kitchener’s  experience  of  fighting  had  been  small.  Like 
others  before  him,  his  judgment  temporarily  went  astray,  and 
in  the  excitement  of  the  situation  he  lost  that  self-control  which 
never  leaves  Lord  Roberts  during  the  most  trying  times  of  a 
campaign.  Instead  of  turning  to  account  the  strategical  success, 

(18)  Mr.  Amery’s  narrative  states  that  Colonel  Hannay  fell  “  right  inside  the 
enemy’s  line.”  This  seems  to  be  an  unintentional  slip  of  the  pen,  since  Colonel 
Hannay  never  got  nearer  than  350  yards  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  laager. 
The  fact  is  important,  because  Mr.  Amery  builds  an  argument  upon  his  state¬ 
ment  to  show  that  the  laager  “  could  have  been  carried  by  a  really  determined 
assault.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ground  over  which  Hannay  was  ordered 
to  gallop  in  order  to  fire  into  the  laager  was  impossible  for  mounted  men  against 
modern  rifie-fire,  and  Hannay  knew  this  when  he  sent  away  his  staff,  and  rode  to 
his  certain  death.  Of  his  gallant  band  of  followers  only  two  came  back  to  tell 
the  tale  of  the  charge.  The  others  were  slain  with  their  leader — a  noble  example 
of  devotion  to  duty,  and  one  which  will  be  remembered  for  all  time.  “  It  was  as 
fine  a  death,”  wrote  an  officer  who  knew  Hannay  well,  “as  any  soldier  could  die, 
and  none  but  the  bravest  would  have  attempted  such  a  deed.”  The  heroism  of 
the  act  does  not  relieve  Lord  Kitchener  from  responsibility  for  sending  the 
order  to  charge  against  the  judgment  of  the  brave  men  on  the  spot. 

VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  4  C 
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which  had  been  gained,  he  played  into  the  hands  of  his  adversary,  f( 

acting  as  though  the  British  troops,  and  not  the  Boers,  had  been  b 

driven  into  a  corner  from  which  they  could  only  escape  by  the  S 

desperate  methods  resorted  to.  o 

The  conduct  of  the  battle  was  as  faulty  as  its  conception.  f( 

Instead  of  being  concentrated  at  decisive  points,  the  attacking  fi 

troops  were  dispersed  in  every  direction.  The  frontal  attack  was  c 

pushed  home  before  either  of  the  flank  attacks  up  the  river  bed  t 

had  been  given  time  to  develop.  From  dawn  to  dusk  the  battle  r 

raged  in  fitful  spasms,  with  no  coherence  of  purpose,  and  no  s 

co-operation  of  effort.  Commanders  were  ordered,  one  after  the  r 

other,  to  lead  a  succession  of  forlorn  hopes,  without  being  given  ^ 

any  choice  of  action.  In  this  way  brave  lives  were  tragically  lost 
with  no  compensating  results.  The  situation  at  nightfall  re-  i 

mained  the  same  as  at  dawn.  Ground  had  neither  been  lost  nor  i 

won,  and  the  only  result  of  12  hours’  fighting  was  the  memory  of  i 

many  noble  deeds  of  valour,  and  a  long  casualty  roll  of  more  ; 

than  1,200  killed  and  wounded  soldiers.  Lord  Kitchener  has  j 

outlived  the  errors  for  which  he  was  responsible  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Paardeberg,  but  none  the  less  must  he  accept  the  cen¬ 
sure,  which  all  generals  incur  when  they  neglect  the  rules  of 
war,  and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  men  without  necessity  arising, 
and  without  advantage  being  gained. 

Lord  Boberts  arrived  at  Paardeberg  at  10  a.m.  on  the  morning 
following  the  battle,  and  after  personally  reconnoitring  the  position 
of  the  two  forces,  decided,  against  Lord  Kitchener’s  advice,  not 
to  renew  the  attack.  This  decision^®  was  taken  on  grounds  of 
sheer  military  expediency.  The  Boers  were  strengthening  their 
entrenchments  with  the  evident  resolve  to  stay  where  they  were. 

A  second  assault,  even  if  successful,  meant  a  second  casualty  roll, 
probably  longer  than  the  first.  The  care  of  the  previous  day's 
wounded  was  already  straining  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  trans¬ 
port  department  to  the  utmost  limits  of  efficiency.  Any  further 
strain  might  be  the  cause  of  a  complete  breakdown.  The  army 
was  en  Vair,  away  from  the  railway.  There  was  no  immediate 
necessity  for  occupying  Bloemfontein,  and  if  there  had  been,  it 
was  impossible  to  advance  till  the  supply  convoy  of  180  wagons, 
which  had  been  captured  by  De  Wet  on  the  15th,  had  been  re¬ 
placed.  The  risk  of  attempts  being  made  to  relieve  Cronje  was 
precisely  what  Lord  Boberts  wished  the  Boers  to  incur.  His 

(19)  In  criticising  this  decision,  Mr.  Amery  imperceptibly  allows  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  his  own  strong  conviction  of  what  ought  to  have  been  done  when 
he  suggests  that  Lord  Roberts  was  influenced  by  sentimental  considerations  which, 
judging  from  his  acts  and  words,  never  entered  his  mind.  The  veteran  Field- 
Marshal  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  be  “  appalled  by  the  loss  of  life  ”  when  such  loss 
was  required  for  the  objects  of  the  campaign. 
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force  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  investment  as  well  as 
beat  off  any  relieving  attack.  When  he  began  to  invade  the  Free 
State  he  hoped  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  Ladysmith  by  drawing 
off  some  of  the  besieging  troops.^  The  investment  of  Cronje’s 
force  half-way  to  the  capital  would  bring  about  this  result  as  de¬ 
finitely  as  an  immediate  advance  to  Bloemfontein.  If  Cronje 
continued  to  hold  out  after  the  army  was  ready  to  move  there  would 
then  be  time  enough  to  think  about  a  second  assault ;  but  for  the 
moment  the  interests  of  the  campaign  would  be  better  served  by 
starving  him  out.  These  were  the  Field-lMarshars  considered 
reasons  for  refusing  to  adopt  Lord  Kitchener’s  advice,  and  they 
were  justified  by  the  events  which  followed  the  decision.-^ 

Time  and  space'  do  not  permit  even  a  cursory  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  volume,  dealing  on  the 
west  with  the  surrender  of  Cronje,  the  advance  from  Paardeberg, 
the  actions  of  Poplar  Grove  and  Dreifontein,  and  Ijord  Roberts’s 
arrival  at  Bloemfontein,  and  on  the  east  with  General  Buller’s 
further  fighting  round  Colenso  and  Pieter’s  Hill.  The  events 
which  these  chajiters  describe  are  the  final  phases  on  the  one  side 
of  a  short,  brilliant,  and  decisive  struggle  for  the  occupation  of 
Bloemfontein — the  first  of  Lord  Roberts’s  objectives — and  on  the 
other  side  with  the  long,  disappointing,  and  ineffective  campaign 
for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith.  The  chapters  will  be  read  to  the  end 
by  the  general  public  with  the  historical  interest  due  to  the  events 
described,  and  by  the  military  student  with  special  regard  to  the 
numerous  tactical  lessons,  which,  as  the  war  progressed,  gradually 
made  themselves  clear.  Those  whose  business  it  becomes  to  make 
a  professional  study  of  the  various  operations  described  will  find 
their  work  facilitated  by  the  military  maps  and  diagrams,  which 
accompany  the  text,  and  which  have  been  jn’epared  under  th('  able 
direction  of  Mr.  Lionel  James,  who  represented  The  Timeft 
throughout  the  campaign  as  the  senior  war  correspondent  on  Mr. 
Buckle’s  staff. 

The  results  of  the  Natal  campaign  arc  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Amery  with  correct  appreciation  of  all  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  its  progress,  and  with  generous  regard  for  the  position  in  which 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  was  placed  by  those  who  sent  him  to  South 
.\frica.  Great  as  was  his  personal  failure,  he  was  after  all  the 

(20)  About  2,000  Free  Staters  were  detached  from  the  Upper  Tugela  to  Poplar 
Grove,  where  the  force  for  relieving  Cronje  concentrated. 

(21)  Lord  Roberts  had  less  necessity  for  attacking  Cronje  at  Paardeberg  than 
Napoleon  had  for  assaulting  Ulm,  when  he  patiently  waited  for  Mack  to  sur¬ 
render,  although  the  Russian  Army  under  Kutusoff  was  advancing  by  forced 
marches  to  join  the  Austrians. 

(22)  Ineffective  because  of  the  opportunity  thrown  away  by  General  Buller  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  victory  by  a  determined  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Boers. 

4  c  2 
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chosen  representative  of  a  peace  system ,  which  raised  him  to  the 
highest  place  in  his  profession  without  any  suspicion  of  incapacity. 
Like  many  others,  he  owed  his  rise  not  to  professional  capacity  as 
judged  by  modern  war  requirements,  but  to  personal  qualities, 
which  were  mistakenly  supposed  to  indicate  power  of  command, 
which  satisfied  the  peace  conditions  of  military  organisation  before 
the  Boer  campaign,  but  which  counted  for  nothing  when  put  to  the 
supreme  test  of  modern  war.  Had  the  requirements  of  this  test 
been  understood  when  the  war  broke  out,  neither  General  Buller, 
nor  others  of  the  same  type  would  have  been  sent  to  South  Africa. 
All  this  is  admirably  brought  out  in  the  comments  of  The  Timex 
historian. 

Tn  an  army  where  generalship  was  neither  theoretically  studied  nor 
tested  in  practice,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  should  attain  to  the 
highest  ofl&ces,  and  command  the  fullest  confidence  of  others  in  much  the 
same  plight  as  themselves  without  preserving  the  slightest  trace  of  that 
quality.  When  the  circumstances  are  dispassionately  considered  it 
becomes  clear  that  there  really  was  no  conceivable  reason  why  Buller 
should  have  shown  himself  a  general.  And,  if  he  failed,  the  blame  must 
rest,  not  with  him,  but  with  the  system  which  made  him  what  he  was. 
with  the  nation  which  confidently  bade  him  undertake  a  task  of  over¬ 
whelming  difficulty,  for  which  he  was  fitted  neither  by  experience,  nor  bv 
training,  nor  by  disposition.  The  man  himself,  baffled,  bewildered,  dis¬ 
tracted,  disheartened,  at  times  even  unnerved,  by  the  terrible 
responsibility  thrust  upon  him,  is  a  figure  which  calls  for  sympathy  and 
regret,  not  for  reprobation.23 

Critical  as  Mr.  Amery  is  of  Lord  Eoberts’s  tactical  methods  of 
fighting,  he  does  unqualified  justice  to  the  Field-Marshal’s 
strategy,  which  in  the  short  space  of  two  months  changed  defeat 
into  victory,  and  restored  its  lost  prestige  to  the  army.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  magnitude  of  the  results  achieved — Kimberley  and  Lady¬ 
smith  relieved,  the  besieging  armies  dispersed,  Cronje  and  4,000 
of  his  followers  prisoners  of  war,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  in  British  possession,  railway  communication  restored  with 
Table  Bay,  the  frontiers  of  Cape  Colony  cleared  of  invasion- 
criticism  of  this  or  that  tactical  method  adopted  can  only  have  an 
academical  interest  for  the  military  student.  “A  la  guc'rre  les 
trois  quarts  sont  des  affaires  morales.  La  balance  des  forces 
reelles  n’est  que  pour  un  quart.”  The  moral  effect  of  such 
striking  successes,  coming  after  a  succession  of  military  disasters, 
restored  confidence  throughout  the  country,  and  was  the  answer 
which  Lord  Roberts  sent  from  South  Africa  to  those  who  thought 
the  British  Empire  had  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  its 

(23)  “The  Tinier''  Hhtory  of  the  War  in  South  Africa.  \'olume  III..  Chapter 
XVII. 

(24)  Napoleon's  Correspondence.  Vol.  IX. 
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belligerent  power  to  accomplish.  Thenceforward  the  history  of 
the  campaign,  broken  only  by  occasional  untoward  incidents ,  which 
had  no  abiding  elfect  on  the  final  result,  shows  a  continuous  record 
of  progressive  successes  which ,  though  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  desultory  guerilla  fighting,  eventually  paved  the  way  for  a 
durable  peace. 

This  was  Lord  Roberts’s  work.  To  him,  and  to  no  one  else,  England 
owed  this  result.  Circumstances  may  seem  to  have  favoured  him.  Each 
one  of  his  successes  owed  much  to  the  skill  or  determination  of  his 
subordinates.  But  it  was  he,  the  man  himself,  who  seized  the  favouring 
chance,  and  directed  it  to  his  ends,  whose  bold  designs  furnished  skill 
with  meet  occasion,  whose  quick  spirit  kindled  a  responsive  fire.  Bold¬ 
ness  of  conception,  singleness  of  aim,  fervour  in  execution,  fearlessness 
of  responsibility — these  were  the  great  qualities  which  Roberts  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  situation  fatally  compromised  and  entangled  by  original 
unpreparedness,  and  subsequent  failure.25 

Militarist. 

(25)  "The  Times”  History  of  the  ITar  in  South  Africa.  Volume  III.,  Chapter 
XVII. 
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The  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  Aliens  Bill  is  that  it  over¬ 
throws  the  recommendations  of  the  Alien  Commission.  On  this 
noteworthy  fact  the  Government  are  to  be  congratulated ;  it  is 
evidence  that  they  have  to  some  extent  cut  themselves  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  extremists.  That  way  wisdom  and  the  solution 
of  the  problem  lie.  Last  year’s  ill-advised  measure,  which  had  the 
stamp  of  having  been  hastily  drawn,  probably  in  response  to 
pressure  from  those  who  have  deliberately  misled  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  accepted  the  Draconian  proposals  of  the  Commission  to  the 
full,  but  that  there  was  little  or  no  intention  of  passing  the  Bill 
was  amply  proved  by  the  extraordinary  procedure  of  sending  a 
matter  of  such  importance  to  the  Grand  Committee.  This  year 
the  Government  seem  to  have  remembered  that  in  his  masterly 
memorandum  which  constitutes  the  minority  report,  signed  by 
himself  and  Lord  Rothschild,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  wrote  (page  45, 
Cd.  1,741)  :  “The  recommendations  from  which  I  differ  appear 
to  me  not  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  or  by  the  conclusions  of  fact  at  which  the  Commission 
has  unanimously  arrived.”  Accordingly  they  have  discarded  the 
extraordinary  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  proscrib('d  areas  and 
registration  of  aliens,  proposals  which  would  have  paved  the  way 
for  a  system  of  espionage  and  oppression  that  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  a  De  Plehve. 

On  the  importance  of  these  recommendations,  which  were  aimed 
almost  solely  at  the  East  End  of  London,  the  Commissioners  laid 
the  greatest  stress,  since  they  regarded  overcrowding  as  the  chief 
evil,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  seemed  little  likelihood 
of  being  able  to  remedy  it  by  the  enforcement  of  any  law  applicable 
to  the  native  and  alien  population  alike  (par.  266).  The  conten¬ 
tion,  however,  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that  the  remedy  for  over¬ 
crowding  lay  in  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws,  has  been 
proved  correct,  and  their  more  rigorous  application  by  the  Stepney 
Borough  Council,  since  it  superseded  the  vestry,  has  produced 
excellent  results  in  the  congested  area  of  the  East  End.  In  his 
report  for  the  year  1903 — that  for  1904  is  not  yet  issued — Dr. 
Thomas,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  borough,  says 

There  is  at  the  present  time  plenty  of  house  accommodation  in  the 
district.  One  reason  is  the  number  of  new  houses  that  were  built  during 
the  year,  which  included  a  number  of  large  blocks  of  model  dwellings. 
A  large  number  of  these  dwellings  have  been  constructed  during  recent 
years.  This  is,  however,  far  from  being  responsible  for  so  many  of  the 
empty  houses. 
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!  Dr.  Thomas  also  calls  particular  attention  to  the  abatement  of 
^  overcrowding  in  613  tenements.  More  striking  is  a  memorandum, 
dated  duly  1st,  1904,  of  the  Stepney  Borough  Treasurer,  report- 
£  ing  on  the  number  of  empty  houses  in  the  borough.  The  total  in 
:  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  was  955,  and  the  collectors  reported 
that  more  houses  were  to  let  than  formerly ;  that  they  remained 
I  empty  longer,  and  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  rents  being 
reduced.  Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this  does  not  prove  a 
diminution  of  overcrowding  in  the  occupied  houses,  the  following 
I  statement  of  one  of  the  collectors  may  be  given  :  — 

■  Householders  generally  are  backward  in  paying  rates,  which  he  attributed 
-  to  the  fact  that  they  have  difficulty  now  in  obtaining  lodgers  owing  to 
I  the  facilities  of  obtaining  a  tenement  of  two  or  three  rooms  in  model 
'  dwellings. 

In  the  quarter  ending  last  Christmas,  there  were  1609  empty 
i  properties  in  Stepney,  of  which  about  70  per  cent,  were  dwell- 
:  ings ;  850  properties  were  empty  during  the  entire  quarter. 

There  is  yet  another  report,  perhaps  the  most  emphatic,  giving 
evidence  of  the  mitigation  of  overcrowding.  It  is  the  report  of 
the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  for  the 
year  ended  June  30th,  1904,  and  it  states  that  a  careful  inspection 
of  a  number  of  streets  in  the  East  End  in  which  it  was  thought 
most  likely  that  overcrowding  would  be  found  among  alien  immi¬ 
grants,  showed  “  that  the  evil  wms  much  less  than  had  been  ex- 
[  pected,  and  that  a  great  diminution  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
f  year  or  two.” 

It  was  also  stated  at  Worship  Street  Police  Court  on  February 
^  16th  last,  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  bring  one  case  in  thirty 
investigated  before  the  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Haden  Corser  said  he 
was  glad  to  hear  it. 

f  The  Home  Secretary  cannot  have  been  aware  of  these  facts  or 
i  he  would  not  have  declared ,  in  introducing  the  new  Bill ,  that  over- 
i  crowding  was  as  bad  as  ever.  It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 

I  also,  that  overcrowding  by  the  Jews  in  the  East  End  has  been 

f  responsible  for  the  removal  of  worse  evils.  The  following  state- 

[  ment  by  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Davies,  the  rector  of  Spitalfields,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  made  to  the  Commission  :  — 

I  The  Jew  has  wiped  out  whole  areas  of  vice  and  infamy.  Where  once 
we  had  houses  in  streets  like  Flower  and  Dean-street,  and  various  streets 
I  of  that  kind,  now  dwellings  like  the  Rothschild  Buildings  stand.  I 
p  suppose  it  was  as  near  a  hell  upon  earth  as  it  was  possible  to  make  a 

place,  and  all  that  has  been  wiped  out.  There  are  streets,  too,  where 

they  have  gone  into  houses  of  ill-fame,  notoriously  bad  houses,  and  they 
I  have  taken  one  room  and  lived  there.  They  have  been  insulted  and 
j  persecuted,  but  they  have  held  their  ground.  They  have  never  quarrelled. 
Then  they  have  taken  a  second  room,  or  some  other  Jewish  family 

i 
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has  taken  a  second  room,  until  gradually  they  have  got  the 
whole  house,  and  so  purified  the  whole  street  by  excluding  the  objection¬ 
able  people  who  lived  there.  It  is  a  most  marvellous  thing,  but  they 
have  done  it. — (Minutes  of  Evidence,  Cd.  1,742,  answer  9,768.) 

Who  can  say  after  this  that  the  displacement  of  some  of  the 
native  population  has  not  been  of  value?  The  same  thing  has 
happened  elsewhere — in  Manchester  and  in  Leeds,  and  not  long 
ago  a  police  inspector  remarked  to  the  writer,  “  I  wish  the  Jews 
w'ould  move  into  Wapping ;  it  gives  us  more  trouble  than  any 
district  in  Stepney.” 

Even  more  absurd  than  his  remarks  on  overcrowding  were  the 
figures  given  by  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  with  reference  to  the  influx. 
The  Home  Secretary  seems  either  altogether  ignorant  of  official 
statistics ,  or  incapable  of  understanding  them.  A  year  ago  he  had 
the  grace  to  apologise  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  de¬ 
clared  that  80,000  aliens  were  added  to  the  population  annually, 
yet  he  made  the  very  same  blunder  in  introducing  this  year’s 
measure.  Only,  he  accentuated  his  error  by  making  it  10,000  more. 
There  is  nothing  like  being  emphatic,  even  in  error.  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas  may  feel  constrained  to  apologise  again,  but  the  mischief 
is  done,  and  the  figures  will  continue  to  be  quoted.  The  census  of 
1901  showed  that  the  total  alien  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  286,925,  the  increase  in  the  ten  years  from  1891  being  67,402, 
less  than  the  figure  given  by  the  Home  Secretary  as  the  addition 
for  one  year.  A  little  study  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Beturns  gives 
equal  proof  of  the  unfairness  of  the  big  figure  cry.  The  following 
statistics  submitted  to  the  Commission  give  the  inflow — the 
balance  of  alien  arrivals  over  aliens  who  leave — in  the  years  men¬ 
tioned  together  with  the  number  of  foreign  seamen  to  be  deducted. 
These  latter  are  included  in  the  alien  lists  on  arrival  as  passen¬ 
gers,  but  are  not  enumerated  on  leaving  among  the  crews  of  out¬ 
going  vessels. 


Balance  of  Arrivals. 

Seamen. 

Net  Balance. 

1892 . 

.  21,489 

not  known 

— 

1893 . 

.  15,791 

9,760 

6,031 

1894 . 

.  12,109 

9,821 

2,288 

1895 . 

.  10,488 

9,894 

594 

1896 . 

.  19,450 

10,461 

8,989 

1897 . 

.  12,192 

10,762 

2,150 

1898 . 

.  15,708 

12,229 

3,409 

1899 . 

.  26,216 

13,362 

12,854 

1900 . 

.  29,392 

14,950 

14,442 

1901 . 

.  25,094 

15,146 

9,948 

Assuming  that  the  seamen  in  1892  numbered  9,600,  the  balance 
in  that  year  would  be  11 ,889 ;  the  total  of  the  net  balances  in  the 
ten  years  1892-1901  therefore  amounts  to  72,594.  Allowing  for 
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deaths  and  naturalisations  among  these  arrivals,  this  figure  is 
sufficiently  close  to  the  figure  of  67,402,  shown  by  the  census  as  the 
increase  in  the  decennial  period  1891-1901,  to  be  regarded  as  re¬ 
markable  corroboration.  Taking  later  figures,  the  complete  report 
!  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  emigration  and  immigration  for  1903 
i  states  that  the  net  inflow  of  aliens  in  that  year  wms  14,000,  from 
i  which  13,432  seamen  have  still  to  be  deducted  (pages  6  and  9). 

!  This  leaves  scarcely  any  addition  for  the  year.  For  last  year  the 
■  final  figures  are  even  more  striking.  Page  10  of  the  report 
(H.C.  No.  137)  which  was  issued  only  two  days  before  the 
!  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  states  that  the  net  balance  inwards 
I  over  the  net  balance  outwards  of  foreign  emigrants  in  1904  was 
'  only  1,046.  And  this  figure  is  still  subject  to  the  deduction  of 
!  12 ,863  foreign  seamen,  so  that  without  taking  deaths  into 
account,  it  is  clear  that  the  alien  population  of  the  country 
i  decreased  last  year  by  several  thousands.  For  this  the  .\tlantic 
;  rate  war  was  responsible ;  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  from 
'  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  increased  from  127,225 
i  in  1903  to  144,125  in  1904.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  aliens 
:  were  under-estimated  at  the  census.  The  Commission  itself  has 
!  endorsed  the  suspicion ,  and  yet  its  refutation  rests  on  the  highest 
i  possible  authority — that  of  the  Eegistrar-General.  In  the  final 
'  report  on  the  census,  dated  July  1st,  1904,  he  says  (Cd.  2,174,  page 
139),  after  referring  to  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
and  the  committee  of  census-helpers  organised  by  the  Chief 
I  Kabbi :  — 

I  It  is  oonfidently  believed  that  these  measures  had  the  effect  of  obtaining 
,  approximately  accurate  returns  from  this  class  of  population  in  the  East 
End  of  London. 

If  my  own  testimony  counts  for  anything,  I  may  say  that  I  was  a 
I  census  helper  in  the  East  End,  and  I  found  the  inhabitants  only 
too  eager  to  furnish  all  particulars.  All  other  helpers  with  whom 
I  came  into  contact  reported  the  same.  The  use  of  the  Yiddish 
language  quickly  removed  all  suspicion. 

The  final  census  report,  be  it  noted,  was  issued  after  the  report 
of  the  Alien  Commission,  and  is  of  the  utmost  significance  in  view 
of  the  mischievous  endeavour  of  Major  Evans  Gordon,  during  the 
evidence  of  the  late  Eegistrar-General,  to  make  out  that  about 
62,000  Eussians  and  Poles,  “this  class  of  population’’  in  fact, 
were  unaccounted  for  in  London.  (See  pages  33  and  34  of  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  Cd.  1,742.)  The  examination  of  the  census 
returns  was  incomplete  when  the  Eegistrar-General  gave  evidence, 
and  had  the  Commission  waited  for  the  final  report,  wdiich  w'as  of 
such  importance  to  its  deliberations,  it  would  not  have  allowed 
itself  to  be  so  misled.  But  the  ridiculous  inflation  of  figures  has 
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always  been  resorted  to  by  extremists  to  bolster  up  their  case.  Two 
^Members  of  Parliament,  who  were  subsequently  alien  commis¬ 
sioners,  one  of  them,  I  believe.  Major  Evans  Gordon,  signed  Sir 
How’ard  Vincent’s  memorandum  of  August  10th,  1901,  to  the  late 
Ijord  Salisbury,  which  stated  that  233,966  aliens  arrived  for 
sojourn  between  January  1st,  1897,  and  July  31st,  1901.  It  is  the 
policy  of  these  advocates  of  drastic  measures  steadfastly  to  ignore 
the  outgoing  traffic,  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  English 
shipping.  The  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Association,  a  body 
representing  a  tonnage  of  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions,  referred 
to  the  Aliens  Bill  in  its  annual  report,  published  about  a  couple 
of  months  ago,  and  remarked  ;  “  The  transit  trade  in  emigrants 
is  carried  on  in  the  face  of  very  keen  competition,  and  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  no  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
such  trade.”  Yet  the  answer  to  this  is  to  impose  further  burdens. 
No  fewer  than  144,125  aliens  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  America 
alone  last  year,  wffiile  51,452  were  absorbed  by  the  United  States 
in  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  out  of  a  total  of  61,153 
foreigners  who  left  our  shores  in  that  time.  Yet  the  new  Bill 
does  not  in  any  way  safeguard  the  traffic  in  transmigrants. 
Hundreds  of  those  who  arrive  wdth  the  intention  of  remaining  are 
persuaded  at  the  Jewish  Shelter  in  Leman  Street,  Whitechapel, 
and  by  the  many  agents,  whose  numbers  in  the  East  End  have 
increased  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  order  to  deal  w  ith  these  people, 
to  proceed  further.  The  Jewish  Shelter,  which,  by  the  way, 
admits  all  aliens  irrespective  of  nationality  or  religion,  has  practi¬ 
cally  developed  into  a  dispersion  centre,  and  during  the  past  few 
months  thousands  have  been  despatched  to  the  United  States,  the 
Argentine,  and  Canada.  Under  the  new'  Bill  the  majority  of  these 
refugees  and  reservists  w'ould  most  likely  not  be  admitted. 

The  example  of  America  is  continually  referred  to,  and  yet 
restrictive  measures  notwithstanding,  alien  immigration  into  the 
United  States  has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  four  years.  In 
1900  the  number  of  steerage  passengers  admitted  was  448.572. 
but  in  the  last  two  years  the  number  has  been  over  800,000,  and 
the  traffic  this  year  looks  like  breaking  all  records.  It  was 
reported  on  March  23rd  that,  up  to  that  day,  155,478  more 
steerage  passengers  had  arrived  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year,  while  on  April  22nd  a  report  appeared  in 
our  new'spapers  that  10,000  immigrants  had  arrived  in  one  day, 
April  21st.  The  Russians  and  Poles,  against  whom  our  Bill  is 
chiefly  directed,  increased  from  60,982  in  1899  to  145,141  last 
year,  and  betw’een  them  Russia,  Austria,  and  Italy  sent  over  half 
a  million  people  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  30th 
last.  The  second  fiscal  Blue  Book  (Cd.  2,337)  issued  some  time 
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ago  refers  to  the  volume  of  emigration  from  the  Continent,  and 
declares  (page  162)  :  “  America  absorbs  the  majority  of  the 
emigrants.”  The  number  of  rejections  is  only  about  one  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  number  of  criminals,  imbeciles,  and  other  unde¬ 
sirables  debarred  is  of  the  most  microscopic  proportion.  In  the 
three  years  1901-3  only  20  ”  convicts,”  7  prostitutes,  and  89 
“idiots  and  insane  persons”  were  refused  admission.  These 
numbers,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  ”  appear  hardly 
to  justify  the  proposed  legislation,”  and  confirm  the  opinion  of 
three  such  experts  as  Sir  A.  de  Rutzen,  the  Bow  Street  magis¬ 
trate,  and  Mr.  Henry,  the  present,  and  Sir  E.  Bradford,  the 
late  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  criminals  out  at  the  ports.  As  a  case  in 
jwint  there  is  the  unpleasant  experience  of  Mr.  Henry  himself. 
He  told  the  Commission  that,  acting  on  information  abroad,  he 
searched  the  luggage  of  an  official  of  very  high  rank  for  stolen 
bonds,  and  had  subsequently  to  make  the  most  abject  apology 
for  his  error.  A  more  recent  instance  of  another  kind  proves 
how  sound  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  that  the  very 
people  who  ought  to  be  excluded  were  those  who  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  forging  or  obtaining  certificates  of  good  character. 
On  January  24th  of  this  year  a  pensioned  German  ex-detective, 
with  tw^enty  years’  service  to  his  credit,  was  sentenced  to  six 
weeks’  hard  labour  at  West  Ham  Police  Court  for  using  premises 
as  a  disorderly  house. 

The  port  proposals  of  the  new  measure  are  ludicrous.  To  be 
effective  they  must  be  applied  to  every  place  in  the  kingdom 
where  the  smallest  boat  can  land.  To  schedule  a  certain  number 
of  ports  simply  means  that  those  w’ho  have  any  fear  of  being 
refused  admission  will  know'  what  places  to  avoid.  It  will  be 
necessary  also  to  apply  the  provisions  to  all  classes  of  passengers 
and  not  restrict  them  to  steerage  immigrants.  It  is  only  too 
well  known  that  the  most  undesirable  foreigners — especially  the 
women  who  infest  the  West  End  streets  at  night — are  not 
steerage  passengers,  and  that  they  do  not  enter  by  the  ports 
which  it  is  proposed  to  schedule.  The  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  alien  criminhls  are  Americans  also  appears 
to  have  been  overlooked.  According  to  the  criminal  statistics 
presented  to  the  Commission,  the  Americans  contributed 
the  highest  percentage  of  alien  criminals,  2‘S\.  Yet  they 
constituted  but  6  per  cent,  of  the  alien  population  of  England 
and  Wales  at  the  last  census,  numbering  16,668  compared  with 
82,344  Russians  and  Poles,  or  33  per  cent.  The  Russian  and 
Polish  percentage  of  criminals  was  17.  The  one  practical  pro¬ 
posal  is  the  deportation  of  criminals.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
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Henry,  Sir  E.  Bradford,  and  Sir  A.  de  Rutzen,  the  latter  of  1  a 
whom  added  (Minutes  of  Evidence  23,633)  “  I  think  it  would  in  I  1 
a  very  short  time  pretty  nearly  rid  us  of  all  the  alien  criminals  I  a 
that  are  here.”  I  ( 

Accepting  the  Alien  Commissioners’  unanimous  definition  of  I  i 
undesirables  as  (1)  criminals  other  than  political ;  (2)  anarchists  I  i 
and  other  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character;  (3)  prostitutes  1  , 
and  persons  living  on  the  proceeds  of  prostitution  ;  (4)  persons  I  , 
affected  by  infectious  and  contagious  diseases ;  and  (5)  lunatics  I  - 
or  idiots,  legislation  is  necessary,  but  for  the  rest  there  is  no  call  I 
for  the  proposals  of  the  Government  on  so-called  economic  I 
grounds.  The  alien  is  not  the  pariah  he  is  made  out  to  bo.  The  I 
following  paragraph  on  page  146  of  the  final  census  report  already  j 
referred  to  disposes  of  all  the  wild  statements  that  the  alien  is  a  I 
burden  on  the  rates  :  I 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  alien  immigrants  in  this  country  I 
largely  help  to  fill  our  workhouses,  infirmaries,  and  lunatic  asylums.  In  I 
order  to  ascertain  what  measure  of  truth  there  is  in  such  a  general  I 
statement,  an  examination  has  been  made  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  pauper  I 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  establishments  belonging  to  the  parishes  or  I 
unions  of  Shoreditch,  Bethnal  Green,  Whitechapel,  St.  Georgo’s-in-the-East,  I 
Stepney,  Mile  End  Old  Town,  and  Poplar.  In  these  eastern  areas  which  i 
constitute  the  metropolitan  boroughs  of  Bethnal  Green,  Poplar,  Shore-  I 
ditch,  and  Stepney,  were  enumerated  715,739  persons,  of  whom  62,843  I 
w'ere  European  foreigners  mostly  living  under  the  poorest  conditions.  I 
In  the  workhouse  establishments  serving  these  areas,  there  were  at  the  I 
date  of  the  census  10,820  pauper  inmates,  of  whom  only  109  were  European  I 
foreigners.  The  proportion  of  indoor  paupers  among  the  general  popula-  I 
tion  and  among  the  European  foreigners  were  151  and  1.7  per  1,000  I 
respectively,  the  corresponding  proportion  in  1891  having  been  135  and  I 
2.8  respectively.  I 

The  examination  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  pauper  inmates  of  the  I 
Imbecile  and  Lunatic  Asylums  Board  presented  some  difficulty,  as  for  I 
obvious  reasons  the  superintendents  of  some  of  these  institutions  were  not  I 
always  able  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  inmates; 
it  was  found,  however,  that  in  six  of  these  large  asylums,  containing  at 
the  date  of  the  census  11,732  paupers,  261  or  22.2  per  1,000  were  born 
in  European  foreign  States.  It  is  clear  then  that  the  census  returns  do 
not  sustain  the  above  allecjation. 

]\Iore  recent  figures  emphasising  the  baselessness  of  the  charge 
are  to  be  found  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Whitechapel 
Union,  unquestionably  the  most  alien  district  in  the  country. 
According  to  the  Alien  Commission  Report  (par.  146),  White¬ 
chapel  at  the  last  census  had  29,188  of  the  54,310  aliens  of 
Stepney.  The  number  who  received  outdoor  medical  relief, 
wdiich,  in  the  words  of  the  Commissioners,  ‘‘  regarded  solely  as 
a  direct  burden  on  the  rates  is  of  small  importance,”  was  526  in 
1903  out  of  a  total  of  5,589.  In  the  years  ending  Lady  Day,  1903 
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and  1904,  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to,  or  born  in  the  work- 
house  and  infirmary,  were  10,565  and  11,345  respectively.  The 
alien  figures  for  these  precise  periods  are  not  given,  but  for  the 
complete  years  1902  and  1903,  they  were  respectively  191  and 
156,  and  one  of  the  officials  has  informed  me  that  they  are  mostly 
infirmary  cases.  In  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Jas.  Brown,  the  then  chairman  of  the  Board,  stated  that  the 
Jewish  workhouse  inmates  were  soon  taken  out  again  by  their 
own  friends,  or  by  the  Jewish  people  as  a  whole  (11,055).  Mr. 
Brown  also  made  the  notew’orthy  statement  (11,018),  that  “  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  almost  entirely  relieve  us  of  any 
burden  with  regard  to  the  alien  population.”  Aliens,  he  also 
said  (11,064),  do  not  resort  to  the  casual  ward  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  actual  fact,  however,  67  aliens,  of  whom  45  were  Ameri¬ 
cans,  were  admitted  into  the  Whitechapel  Casual  Ward  in  1903, 
out  of  a  total  of  10,879.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  if  they  do  not 
fill  the  workhouses  themselves,  the  aliens  drive  the  natives  there, 
but  the  Whitechapel  report  refutes  this  in  unmistakable  fashion. 
The  burden  of  the  pauper  has  decreased  in  that  union  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  extent  since  the  alien  influx  commenced.  Tables  in 
the  report  show,  that  while  the  mean  number  of  indoor  paupers 
increased  48-8  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales  between  1870 
and  1903,  and  89-5  per  cent,  in  the  Metropolis,  the  increase  in 
Whitechapel  was  only  29  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  mean 
number  of  outdoor  paupers  decreased  in  the  country  32-7  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  Metropolis  48-2  per  cent. ;  in  Whitechapel  the 
decrease  was  87T  per  cent.  It  was  the  same  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  between  1870  and  1902.  While  the  cost  of  indoor 
relief  in  the  country  increased  87 '3  per  cent.,  and  in  London 
134  per  cent.,  in  Whitechapel  the  increase  was  only  60T  per 
cent.  On  outdoor  relief  the  expenditure  in  the  country  decreased 
218  per  cent.,  and  in  London  40T  per  cent.,  but  in  White¬ 
chapel  the  decrease  was  90'1  per  cent.  That  one  of  the  over¬ 
crowded  and  poverty-stricken  districts  should  show  such  results 
is  nothing  short  of  remarkable. 

In  the  six  provincial  towns  specially  singled  out  for  mention  in 
the  Alien  Commission’s  statistical  appendix  and  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  annual  report,  viz. ,  Birmingham,  Cardiff,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  the  total  number  of  aliens  in  receipt  of 
poor  law  relief  was  1,381  in  1902,  and  1,656  in  1903,  and  these 
figures  include  167  emigrants  in  Liverpool  in  1902  for  whom  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  shipping  companies,  and  92  emigrants  of 
the  same  kind,  and  212  foreign  seamen,  cattlemen,  &c.,  in  1903. 
It  is  the  same  elsewhere.  Miss  Mary  Hancock  Thomson  wrote 
to  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  a  few'  w'eeks  ago  :  ”  I  have  just  made 
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inquiries  at  the  Newcastle  workhouse,  and  I  am  informed  that 
out  of  the  1,058  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  only  five  are  of  foreign 
birth.  There  are  394  patients  at  present  in  our  workhouse  hos¬ 
pital,  and  none  of  them  are  foreigners.” 

These  figures  effectually  disprove  the  charge  viciously  made  that 
thousands  of  destitute  foreigners  are  annually  dumped  on  to  our 
poor  rates.  Equally  absurd  is  the  allegation  that  all  aliens,  but 
more  particularly  the  Jews,  are  physically  unfit.  In  the  first  place 
the  Commission  expressed  itself  satisfied  (par.  67  of  the  Report) 
that  not  much  infectious  disease  has  been  brought  into  the  countn 
by  the  aliens.  Evidence  was  given  by  Dr.  Niven,  Medical  Dfficer 
of  Health  for  Manchester  (21,792),  that  the  Jewish  district  in  that 
town  was  entirely  spared  from  an  outbreak  of  typhus  in  1900,  and 
later  from  small-pox.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Whitechapel  was  stated  to  be  the  best  vaccinated  district  in 
London.  The  Jews  were  almost  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
arsenical  beer  poisoning  outbreak,  while  the  vigour  of  their  children 
and  the  low  death-rate  amongst  them  were  referred  to  both  before 
the  Alien  Commission  and  the  Committee  on  Physical  Deteriora¬ 
tion,  and  were  gem'rally  ascribed  as  due  to  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  breast-feeding  by  Jewish  mothers.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Hall,  of  Leeds,  have  been  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Press. 
.\fter  examining  and  measuring  some  3,000  of  the  j)oorest  Gentile 
and  Jewish  school  children,  he  states  :  — 
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No  one  can  have  any  acquaintance  witli  poorer  quarters  of  the  Jewish 
community  without  being  str\ick  bj’  the  immense  superiority  they  display 
over  our  poorer  classes  in  the  upbringing  of  their  children.  At  seven 
years  of  age  1  find  that  they  usually  weigh  four  pounds  more  than  the 
little  Gentile  of  the  same  age  and  class;  at  twelve  they  weigh  seven 
pounds  more  and  are  nearly  two  inches  taller.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  infinitely  better  teeth,  and  have  learnt  to  breathe  through  the  nose, 
not  through  the  mouth.  They  are  better  developed  in  every  way,  and 
very  rarely  suffer,  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  Gentile  children  of  the  same 
class  do,  from  rickets,  and  are  less  susceptible  to  infectious  disease. 


These  results  could  not  be  obtained  from  parents  who  are  de¬ 
generates  and  given  to  a  lower  standard  of  living.  If  any  further 
proof  is  wanting  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  alien  and  alien-born 
Jewish  children,  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  extraordinary  school 
attendance  records.  The  average  school  attendance  in  the  country  is 
85  per  cent. ;  in  Whitechapel  it  is  about  95 — it  is  never  less  than 
that  in  a  group  of  schools  in  the  heart  of  Whitechapel  of  which  I 
am  a  manager — while  the  Leylands  Jewish  school  at  Leeds  some 
years  ago  won  a  prize  of  a  piano  for  the  best  attendance  in  the 
Kingdom  for  a  year,  with  the  wonderful  figure  of  99‘47  per  cent. 
The  schoolmaster,  Mr.  J.  Watson,  a  non-Jew,  claims  a  world’s 
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record  in  attendance  for  this  school ;  for  seven  years  it  has  not  been 
!  under  98  per  cent.  There  are  nearly  1,000  children  in  the  school, 

’  and  in  a  letter,  dated  January  13th  last,  Mr.  Watson  writes  to  me  : 

If  “lam  proud  of  my  scholars,  most  of  whom  wull  make  citizens 
whom  any  nation  may  be  delighted  to  possess.”  The  same  en- 
1  thusiastic  tribute  to  their  Jewish  scholars  was  paid  by  every  East 
:  End  schoolmaster — all  non-Jews — who  gave  evidence  before  the 

■  Alien  Commission.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  new  arrivals,  let 
,,  Major-General  Moody  speak.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
t  “  London  Letter  ”  of  the  Western  Morning  Neics  of  January  24th 

last 

i  In  order  to  see  the  Russian  reservists  who  recently  arrived  here  Major- 
!  General  J.  M.  Moody,  in  company  with  two  lady  doctors  and  a  school 
I  board  officer,  has  visited  the  Jewish  alien  shelter  in  Leman-street.  It  was 
I  a  surprise  visit,  and  the  party  spent  an  hour  among  the  refugees.  The 
j  lady  doctors  looked  at  their  bodily  health,  whilst  General  Moody  took  stock 
j  of  their  physique  with  the  eye  of  an  old  recruiter.  Some  three  hundred 
t  ex-Russian  soldiers  were  assembled  before  the  General,  and  he  told  me 
j  that  he  has  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of  men,  taken  as  a  whole.  They  were 
t  well  developed,  well  fed,  big  chested,  and  with  legs  like  moulded  pillars. 

I  happened  to  enter  the  shelter  when  the  General  was  there, 
and  he  said  to  me  :  ”  This  visit  has  been  an  education  !  ”  And 
yet  the  men  did  not  strike  one  too  favourably  at  a  casual  glance. 
They  had  undergone  privation  and  hardships  innumerable  on 
(  their  journey  in  ill-conditioned  railway  carriages  and  ships,  into 
which  they  had  been  packed  like  cattle ,  after  being  cuffed ,  kicked , 

(  and  robbed  by  officials.  Many  of  them  had  not  been  able  to  take 
I  their  clothes  off  for  over  a  week.  The  two  lady  doctors  were  also 

■  impressed.  There  was  not  one  case  of  favus,  and  only  one  of  mild 
i  trachoma.  Alarming  statements  have  been  made  that  hundreds 
!  suffered  from  trachoma,  but  I  have  the  authority  of  a  hospital 
(  surgeon  for  saying  that  nearly  all  were  merely  cases  of  conjuncti- 
I  vitis  due  to  lack  of  sleep  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  had 
j  been  compelled  to  travel.  Very  few  were  rejected  in  America,  and 
j  practically  all  who  were  so  unfortunate  succeeded  in  gaining  ad¬ 
mission  after  a  second  journey.  One  man  actually  travelled  to 

1  America  five  times ;  I  saw  his  letter  jubilantly  announcing  that 
he  had  at  last  successfully  run  the  gauntlet. 

The  Shelter  enjoys  remarkable  immunity  from  sickness.  The 
!  Alien  Commission  ”  sought  for  and  obtained  corroboration  ”  of 
•  the  astounding  statement  that  there  had  been  only  one  case  of 
I  illness  in  six  years!  (par.  69).  Since  that  time  the  institution 
j  has  had  an  equally  clean  bill  of  health,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
1  the  inmates  are  the  iworest  of  the  arrivals,  those  who  have  no 
friends  to  go  to,  this  is  the  most  striking  testimony  of  all  to  the 
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physical  well-being  and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  Jewish  race.  ) 
No  appeal  was  made  to  enable  the  committee  to  deal  with  the  I 
recent  rush  of  refugees,  in  view  of  the  many  claims  upon  the 
charitable,  but  several  thousand  pounds  were  privately  subscribed,  | 
while  householders  and  synagogue  authorities  provided  food  and  I 
shelter  for  hundreds.  Not  one  came  on  to  the  rates,  and  whilst 
cries  of  distress  went  up  from  Poplar  and  West  Ham,  the  White-  'r 
chapel  Board  of  Guardians  announced  at  its  January  meeting  that  | 
there  had  not  been  a  single  case  of  outdoor  relief  since  the  previous  B 
meeting.  | 

Remains  the  charge  of  underselling  and  displacing  native  labour,  I 
“  It  has  not  been  proved,”  declares  the  Report  of  the  Alien  Com-  I 
mission  (par.  131),  ‘‘  that  there  is  any  serious  direct  displacement 
of  skilled  English  labour.”  But  what  has  been  proved  is  to  be  i 
found  in  par.  129  : —  ! 

I 

The  development  of  the  three  main  industries — tailoring,  cabinet¬ 
making,  and  shoemaking — in  which  the  aliens  engage,  has  undoubtedly  ; 
been  beneficial  in  various  ways ;  it  has  increased  the  demand  for,  and  the  || 
manufacture  not  only  of  goods  made  in  this  country  (which  were  formerly  f 
imported  from  abroad),  but  of  the  materials  used  in  them,  thus  indirectly  i 
giving  employment  to  native  workers.  * 

During  his  election  campaign  in  North  Leeds  in  July,  1902,  : 
Mr.  Rowland  Barran,  M.P.,  a  member  of  what  is  probably  the  [ 
largest  tirm  of  ready-made  clothiers  in  the  world,  stated  that  the  p 
Jews  had  enabled  England  to  maintain  practically  a  monopoly  of 
the  clothing  trade  of  the  world.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  I 
huge  factories  have  been  erected  in  Leeds,  and  it  is  computed  that  | 
fully  20,000  non -Jewish  workers  are  engaged  there  in  an  industry  h' 
which  the  city  owes  almost  entirely  to  the  aliens.  It  is  not  now  B 
aliens  who  are  displacing  natives,  but  the  very  reverse,  and  in  | 
many  places  English  girls  are  doing  the  work  which  once  could  p 
only  be  done  by  foreign  Jews.  Mr.  J.  O.  Bairstow  informed  the  | 
Commission  (15,140)  that  he  had  to  employ  Jewish  people  when  * 
he  introduced  the  wholesale  clothing  trade  into  Huddersfield,  be-  | 
cause  at  that  time  ‘‘there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  English 
tailors  to  work  at  the  trade.”  At  the  time  of  his  evidence,  how-  k 
ever,  ‘‘we  scarcely  employ  any  Jew  labour  at  all”  (15,143). 
Mr.  Morris  Cohen,  who  introduced  the  ladies’  tailoring  industry 
into  England  at  a  time  when  every  scrap  of  it  was  done  abroad, 
and  when  a  ladies’  tailor  was  unknown  in  England,  told  the  Cora-  k 
mission  (18,968)  that  there  were  now  probably  not  less  than  20,000  fe 
persons,  both  alien  and  English,  working  amicably  together  in  | 
England  at  this  trade,  in  which  the  sujrply  of  labour 
country  was  not  yet  equal  to  the  demand.  It  is  the  same 
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’  cigarette  trade.  Introduced  and  developed  by  aliens,  the  work 
1  is  now  largely  done  by  English  girls.  For  years  hundreds  of 
i  Jewish  cigarette-makers  were  employed  at  Glasgow ;  now  there 
1  are  only  a  small  number.  In  this  industry  only  the  actual  making 
i  of  the  cigarette  has  been  the  w’ork  of  aliens ;  all  workers  in  the 
*  attendant  branches  have  been  natives.  The  w’aterproof  industry 
has  followed  the  same  course.  “  Quite  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  rubber  manufacturers  in  this  country,”  said  Mr.  Abrahams 
i  before  the  Commission  (18,899),  “came  from  factories  started  and 
owned  by  foreigners,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  seventy-five 
I  percent,  of  the  labour  employed  by  these  foreigners  is  English.” 

I  Statistics  laid  before  the  Commission  shoAved  that  wages  have 
risen  in  the  tailoring,  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  the  furnishing 
I  industries,  and  in  last  December’s  Economic  Journal  Miss 
Clementina  Black  stated  that  “  throughout  the  East  End,  Jewish 
I  workers,  working  at  piece-work  rates,  for  five  days  a  w^eek,  earn  as 
i  much  as  Gentiles  working  for  six.”  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
;  Jew’s  sobriety  and  devotion  to  his  w^ork,  tributes  to  which  qualities 
are  plentiful  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  In  fact,  the  Eev.  A.  E. 
Dalton,  rector  of  Stepney  Parish,  stated  (10,176)  that  several 
^  public-houses  in  Jewish  quarters  had  to  close  through  lack  of 
j  business,  and  another  tribute,  which  has  its  ludicrous  side,  was 
the  hope  expressed  by  the  chairman  of  the  City  of  London 
;  Breweries  on  February  1st,  that  the  new  Aliens  Bill  would  have 
\  the  effect  of  remedying  their  declining  East  End  business. 

In  a  spirit  of  gratitude  the  Alien  Commission  records  (in  par. 
16  of  its  Keport)  the  “  deep  debt  ”  of  the  country  to  the  alien 
\  immigrants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Huguenots  of  the 
I  seventeenth  century ,  ‘  ‘  who  so  greatly  contributed  to  make 
I  England  the  Workshop  of  the  World.”  To  the  immigrants  of 
;  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  recognition  is  grudgingly  given , 
and  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  showm  worthy  by  the 
i  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Yet  it  is  no  small  thing  for  the  dowm- 
:  trodden  denizens  of  the  Russian  Pale  of  persecution  to  have  come 
1  to  England,  and  by  their  grim,  determined  labour  and  genius  for 
I  organisation  to  have  introduced  and  expanded  industries  which 
j  has  enabled  Britain  to  add  cheap  goods  to  its  manufactures,  and 
with  them  to  compete  in  markets  against  rivals  less  scrupulous  in 
their  methods  of  business.  Let  this  but  be  remembered  to  temper 
I  the  exaggeration  of  the  cry  for  restriction,  and  the  much  needed 
!  legislation  against  the  criminals  and  other  undesirables  will  be 
easy  and  approved  by  all. 

I  M.  J.  Land  A. 
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The  Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Colonel  Bartram,  Dr. 
Paul,  Mr.  Desmond,  at  a  table,  with  tea  and  cigarettes. 

The  Colonel.  Well,  you  needn’t  talk  so  loud,  anyhow. 

Dr.  Paul.  I  wish  1  could  talk  like  a  trumpeting  elephant.  I  wish 
I  could  talk  till  your  eternal  Clock  Tower  tumbled  into  the  river. 
Suppose  Gribble  was  out  of  order,  whatever  that  is !  Suppose  he 
was  in  the  gallery.  Your  measly  one-horse  property  qualification  rot 
made  it  hard  enough  for  him  to  be  in  the  House.  Suppose  he  did 
address  the  House?  1  did  the  same  myself  the  first  night  I  met 
you.  Look  it  up  in  the  Review. 

The  Colonel.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  to 
anticipate  political  events. 

Dr.  Paul.  Bartram,  my  soul  is  so  full  of  irony  that  1  could  put 
my  head  over  the  terrace  wall  and  weep  into  the  Thames.  How  can 
you  talk  about  your  little  denied  debating  club  and  its  little  demed 
debating  club  regulations  when  you  are  face  to  face  with  the  men 
whose  duty  it  is  to  suffer?  Yes,  by  God,  in  your  social  division  of 
labour  you  have  made  suffering  their  business ;  you  have  made  them 
specialists  in  pain.  And  you  ask  them  for  Parliamentary  etiquette. 
A  man  rushes  into  your  room  with  his  coat-tails  on  fire,  and  you 
stand  round  in  a  ring  and  criticise  his  social  deportment.  I  say  you 
cannot  have  conventionality  from  men  gnawing  crusts. 

The  Colonel.  And  I  say  that  if  you  do  not  have  conventionality 
they  will  be  beasts  eating  grass. 

Dr.  Paul.  Never  mind  that.  Allow  that  manners  and  rules  are 
good  things;  but  you  put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  Colonel.  Every  sane  man  always  does  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  cart  is  the  important  thing.  You  w’ant  a  horse  to  draw 
your  cart.  Nobody  wants  a  cart  for  his  horse  to  draw. 

Dr.  Paul.  You  are  outrageously  perverse  to-day.  Never  mind 
your  theories  about  carts  and  horses.  I  say  that  you  put  the  luxury 
before  the  necessity.  There. 

The  Colonel.  The  luxury  always  comes  before  the  necessity. 
Men  wear  feathers  before  they  wear  clothes.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
poor,  of  whom  you  speak,  it  is  just  the  same.  Men  can  afford  to 
drink  when  they  cannot  afford  to  eat. 

Dr.  Paul.  And  a  pretty  world  they  make  of  it.  If  you  compare 
your  Parliamentary  rules  to  gin,  I  can  only  say  that  I  quite  agree 
with  you  as  to  the  justice  of  the  comparison.  But  all  this  is  foolery. 
Call  the  things  luxuries  or  necessities,  or  clothes,  or  feathers,  or 
carts,  or  horses,  or  anything  you  jolly  well  choose.  The  point  is  that 
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whatever  they  are,  these  people  haven’t  got  them.  In  the  state  they 
'  are  in,  any  good  priest  would  deal  gently  with  them  if  they  broke 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Any  just  God  would  pardon  them  if  they 
'  cursed  Him  in  the  market-place.  But  you  cannot  pardon  them  for 
i  breaking  some  common  club  rules — some  rules  that  are  not  even  laws 
I  of  the  land — some  rules  that  are  no  more  essential  or  eternal  than 
'  the  rules  of  a  new  game  for  the  nursery,  or  the  rules  of  a  new  girls’ 

!  school.  Curse  your  silk  hat !  Blast  your  shiny  boots !  Do  you 
t  know  what  sort  of  houses  these  people  live  in  ? 

I  The  Colonel  {with  great  w'armth).  I  know  one  thing,  sir.  I  know 
that  if  their  houses  are  kennels  and  pig-sties  I  would  not  go  into  one 
of  them  without  taking  off  my  cursed  hat  and  wiping  my  blasted 
i  boots.  And  I  know  another  thing.  I  know  that  if  it  were  the  rule 
I  of  politeness  in  those  pig-sties  to  wipe  my  muddy  boots  on  my  face 
\  and  then  stand  on  my  head  to  keep  them  clean,  I  would  do  it  rather 
;  than  not  observe  the  rules  of  the  place  I  entered.  And,  knowing 
'  that,  I  cannot  imagine  why  the  respect  which  I  would  pay  to  any 
shed  where  a  live  man  w’as  sitting  should  be  specially  withheld,  by 
the  head  of  an  English  deputation,  from  the  senate  of  the  English 
'  people. 

j  Dr.  Paul.  Bartram,  your  sincerity  moved  me  till  you  came  to  that 
last  phrase.  The  senate  of  the  English  people.  Bartram,  if  it  were 
really  that,  there  would  be  no  cry  from  the  gallery.  But  what  is 
i  it?  Rosebery,  Balfour,  Asquith,  Chamberlain.  Chamberlain, 

1  .\squith,  Balfour,  Rosebery.  All  wrangling  together.  All  dining 
together.  You  know  what  it  really  is  as  well  as  I  do. 

;  The  Colonel.  At  least  it  is  an  assembly  of  quiet  gentlemen,  and 

'  some  decorum  and  moderation - 

[  Mr.  Desmond.  Now  then,  Bartram.  Stow  that. 

The  Colonel.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

[  Mr.  Desmond.  I  said  stow  that.  I  have  not  hitherto  entered  into 
;  this  argument,  feeling,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  there  was 
;  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  probably  would  be  said 
1  without  my  intervention.  But  stow  that.  You  see,  we  know  you, 
Bartram.  We  know,  as  a  matter  of  mere  biographical  detail,  that 
<  you  are  not  a  pork-butcher.  You  really  are  a  gentleman.  A  gentle¬ 
man  is  not  a  particularly  important  thing  to  be,  but  it  has  its  points, 
and  you  happen  to  be  one.  So  don’t  you  come  the  polite  pork- 
butcher  over  us. 

The  Colonel.  Your  remarks  convey  no  sort  of  significance  to  my 
i  mind. 

IMr.  Desmond.  Well,  what  else  but  an  infernal  pack  of  pork- 
butchers  could  have  started  this  notion  that  gentlemen,  as  gentle¬ 
men,  object  to  making  a  row.  Aristocracy,  as  I  say,  is  not  my 
ticket.  But  it  has  some  virtues,  and  one  of  them  is  making  a  row. 
^  I  don’t  hold  up  the  gentry  as  a  model  by  any  manner  of  means.  But 
i  if  anyone  wants  to  know  what  the  ideal  of  the  gentry  has  been  in 
j  every  age  and  country,  it  has  been  making  a  row.  Fighting,  drink- 
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ing,  playing  practical  jokes,  uttering  coarse  jokes,  lighting  bon¬ 
fires  as  the  nobility  do  at  the  Universities ;  rioting  and  ragging  as 
they  do  at  the  Universities.  The  whole  youth  of  an  actual  “  gentle¬ 
man  ”  is  passed  in  doing  the  things  called  ungentlemanly.  And  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  eighteenth  century  the  House  oi 
Commons  was  hot  and  riotous,  because  it  consisted  of  gentlemen, 

It  was  full  of  violence  and  furious  personalities — because  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  gentlemen.  It  was  fond  of  “  scenes  ” — because  it  consisted 
of  gentlemen.  Once  swords  were  drawn  in  it — because  it  consisted 
of  gentlemen.  Now  it  is  very  decorous  and  well-behaved,  because 
it  consists  of  pork-butchers. 

The  Colonel.  I  think  there  is  something  in  what  you  say. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Why,  my  good  fellow,  that  is  half  your  difficulty 
with  us  from  Ireland.  Bernard  Shaw  was  perfectly  right  when  he 
said,  somewhere  or  other,  I  have  forgotten  where,  that  the  Irish, 
his  countrymen  and  mine,  were  still  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
think  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that ;  but  that  is  a  point  of  private 
conviction,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  immediate  discussion. 
The  Irish  have  the  eighteenth-century  conception  (that  is  the  old 
and  genuine  conception)  of  the  gentleman  and  the  ideal  of  gentry. 
Your  difficulty  with  the  Irish  members  (myself  included,  for  I  have 
the  vanity  to  believe  that  I  am  a  difficulty  of  no  small  dimensions), 
your  difficulty  with  the  Irish  members  is  wholly  of  this  character. 
People  say  your  difficulty  is  a  difficulty  with  the  Celtic  temperament. 
It  is  rubbish.  What  is  the  Celtic  temperament?  People  say  it  is 
our  hatred  of  England.  Rubbish !  how  could  anyone  hate  England? 
Your  difficulty  simply  is,  that  in  the  modem  and  uncongenial  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish  members  always  behave 
like  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Paul.  Desmond,  you  are  mad. 

The  Colonel.  Desmond,  you  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Take  the  most  obvious  instance.  Chamberlain 
said  to  Dillon,  “  You  are  a  good  judge  of  traitors.”  Dillon  said  to 
Chamberlain,  ”  You  are  a  damned  liar.”  When  Dillon  gave  that 
answer,  he  gave  in  the  strictest  and  most  historic  sense  the  answer  of 
a  gentleman.  Any  club  in  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  called  it 
the  right  answer.  Any  court  of  honour  in  Europe  would  call  it  the 
right  answer  now.  Chamberlain,  representing  the  polite  party— the 
party  of  the  pork-butchers — conveys  things  by  insinuation,  at  bottom 
because  he  does  not  want  to  fight.  And  at  bottom  we  always  want 
to  fight.  That  is  all. 

Dr.  Paul.  But  you  don’t  seriously  mean  that  the  duel - 

The  Colonel.  Oh,  tut,  tut,  tut.  We  know  all  about  that, 
course  you’re  quite  right,  Desmond,  in  your  general  view  of  the  thing. 
Of  course  a  gentleman  does  sometimes  feel  rather  keen  on  fighting 
somebody.  Between  ourselves,  I  will  admit  that  I  may  at  times 
have  felt  keen  on  fighting  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  we  seem  to  have 
wandered  rather  far  from  what  we  were  originally  discussing. 
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ffere  talking  about  this  man  Gribble,  and  his  intervention  from  the 
gallery  of  the  House.  And  that  does  not  really  concern  the  Irish 
or  the  Irish  tradition  of  the  gentleman.  The  Labour  members  would 
seem  to  be  the  people  in  the  House  most  affected  by  it.  And  they 

have  neither  the  good  fortune  to  be  Irish  nor  the - 

Mr.  Desmond.  Nor  the  bad  fortune  to  be  gentlemen.  I  agree 
The  Labour  members  are  the  only  members  who,  in  the  proper  sense, 


know  how  to  behave  in  the  House.  They  are  too  courteous  and  even 
:  too  dignified  to  he  in  the  narrow  sense  gentlemen.  Of  course  1 
admit  that,  in  the  most  serious  and  ultimate  sense,  the  social  man, 

I  the  perfectly  courteous  citizen,  is  something  much  better  than  any 
I  (rentleman — Irish  or  other.  Whether  the  gentleman  is  not  better 
:  than  the  rule-respecting  pork-butcher  is  another  affair.  The  gentle¬ 
man  takes  liberties.  The  perfect  citizen  gives  liberties.  But  if  you 
:  are  going  to  attack  Gribble  or  men  like  Gribble,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  intruding  coarsely  into  the  society  of  gentlemen,  or  violating 
I  the  rules  of  gentlemen,  then  I  say  you  are  taking  the  mean  bourgeois 
view  of  what  a  gentleman  is.  The  whole  art  of  a  gentleman  is  to 
’  intrude,  and  to  intrude  well.  The  whole  object  of  a  gentleman  is  to 
;  break  the  rules  of  things  like  the  House  of  Commons.  And  Gribble 
was  only  doing  in  the  time  of  the  energy  of  the  proletariat  exactly 
j  the  same  thing  that  any  wild  marquis  would  have  done  without 
I  winking  in  the  time  of  the  energy  of  the  noblesse. 

Dr.  Paul.  If  you  really  succeed  in  proving  Gribble  to  have  be- 
i  '  haved  with  aristocratic  ease  and  hauteur,  the  matter  will  be  rather 
’  :  serious.  I,  for  one,  shall  begin  to  lose  my  interest  in  him. 

[  The  Colonel.  I,  for  one,  have  already  lost  my  interest  in  him. 
i  .  .4fter  all,  though  things  have  lately  been  uncommonly  slow  in  all 
:  departments  of  life,  this  little  rumpus  in  the  House  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  has  happened.  Suppose  we  change  the  subject. 

1  Dr.  Paul.  The  subject  is  the  sorrow  of  labour.  You  will  find  for 
1  }  the  next  two  centuries  that  you  cannot  change  the  subject. 

>  i  Mr.  Desmond.  Then,  bejabers,  let  us  have  a  little  interlude  first, 
t  Can’t  somebody  start  some  beastly  subject?  In  three  minutes  by 

1  my  watch  I  shall  begin  to  talk  about  the  Fiscal  Question. 

t  The  Colonel  (hurriedly).  This  Woman’s  Suffrage  debate  has  not 

2  ;  been  wholly  without  its  interest,  though  it  was  that,  I  think,  which 

J  !  called  forth  the  anger  of  our  friend  Gribble.  For  myself,  as  you 
I  i  know,  I  am  an  upholder  of  the  old-fashioned  view  of  women, 
t  I  But - 

Dr.  Paul.  If  I  could  find  out  what  was  the  old-fashioned  view  of 
women  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  I  should  be  a  supporter  of  it. 

1  But  I  fancy  that  what  we  call  the  old-fashioned  view  of  women  is 
a  very  new-fashioned  view  indeed,  brought  in  partly  by  three-volume 
I  ;  novels  and  partly  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  Early  Victorian  woman 
8  I  was  supposed  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  blood.  But  the  woman  of  the 
e  Middle  Ages  was  supposed,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  see 
e  nothing  else.  The  Victorian  woman  is  supposed  to  be  stepping 
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forward  into  a  dangerous  future  when  she  becomes  a  surgeon.  She  I 
is  really  stepping  back  into  a  simple  and  barbaric  past,  where  there  I 
was  no  surgeon  but  she,  and  where  days  of  her  life  were  passed  amid  | 
gangrenes  and  festering  wounds.  It  is  the  same  with  the  business  | 
of  governing  the  commonwealth.  The  notion  that  women  as  women  | 
are  disqualified  from  political  action  is  quite  a  crude,  young,  freshly  I 
painted  notion,  a  notion  just  about  as  old  as  the  Telegraph.  In  the  I 
old  despotisms  women  did  not  vote,  for  the  simple  reason  that  men  f 
did  not  vote.  In  the  old  aristocracies  women  were  not  equal  to  men,  \ 
and  men  were  not  equal  to  each  other.  But  in  the  old  despotisms 
women  were  despots.  In  the  old  aristocracies  women  were  aristo-  I 
crats.  Wherever  there  was  oligarchy,  a  woman  could  be  the  oligarch. 
Wherever  there  was  nigger-driving,  the  woman  could  drive  the  ! 
niggers.  There  were  a  million  distinctions  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  | 
in  the  ancient  empires,  distinctions  between  peers  and  knights,  | 
squires  and  yeomen,  serfs  and  tenants,  kings  and  emperors,  and  = 
they  were  all  insisted  on  with  a  rather  pedantic  ferocity.  But  the  j 
one  distinction  that  was  not  in  practice  insisted  on  very  much  at  all  i 
was  this  distinction  between  man  and  woman.  That  was  the  one 
form  of  oligarchy  that  oligarchy  itself  did  not  care  about,  and  it  is 
the  one  form  of  oligarchy  that  democracy  itself  retains. 

The  Colonel.  That  is  all  very  fine.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ; 
the  thing  pierces  very  much  deeper  than  you  allow.  The  thing  t 
really  pierces  so  deep  that  any  expression  of  it  may  seem  fantastic  | 
and  a  little  indecent.  The  real  question  is,  whether  man,  so  to  speak,  I 
is  a  biped.  The  real  question  is,  whether  man  is  not  a  quadruped. 

Mr.  Desmond.  Colonel,  you’re  drunk.  It  all  comes  of  taking  [ 
tea  on  the  terrace  instead  of  drinking  beer  like  Christians.  This  | 
degrading  Oriental  drug  on  which  we  are  all  lowering  our  vitality  is  ; 
really - 

The  Colonel.  I  am  not  in  the  least  intoxicated,  though  perhaps  ■ 

I  am  allegorical.  When  I  say  that  the  problem  can  be  best  ex-  | 
pressed  by  asking  whether  man  is  not  really  a  quadruped,  I  am  | 
putting  the  matter  in  a  form  rich  and  imaginative,  I  admit,  but  none  ; 
the  less  logical  and  acute.  Why,  of  course,  all  the  ordinary  kinds  [ 
of  argument  against  female  suffrage  are  rubbish.  Of  course,  nobody  f 
thinks  that  women  are  stupider  than  men;  most  men  go  through  i: 
their  lives  shaking  in  their  shoes  from  the  effects  of  a  contrary  con-  p 
viction.  There  is  only  one  sane  argument  against  female  suffrage, 
and  that  I  happen  to  believe  in.  That  is,  that  the  man  and  the  | 
woman  in  their  normal  relations  are,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  \ 
Scripture,  one  flesh ;  that  they  are  parts  of  one  creature ;  that  they  ^ 
are  the  two  ends  of  a  quadruped.  And  if  this  is  so,  there  is  no  more  ; 
unreason  in  one  branch  having  the  political  function  and  the  other  j 
not,  than  there  is  unreason  in  our  taking  knives  and  forks  in  our  fc 
hands  and  not  taking  knives  and  forks  in  our  feet. 

Dr.  Paul.  I  am  afraid  your  argument  would  only  apply  to  a  para-  [ 
dise  of  perfect  marriages.  And  the  real  married  world  is  not  like  that. 
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The  Colonel.  You  are  not  married,  are  you? 

Dr.  Paul.  No. 

The  Colonel.  1  thought  not.  That  dear,  dreamy  old  bachelor 
jjQtion — that  notion  that  the  unity  of  marriage,  the  being  one  flesh, 
has  something  to  do  with  being  perfectly  happy,  or  being  perfectly 
good,  or  even  with  being  perfectly  and  continuously  affectionate !  1 

tell  you  an  ordinary  honest  man  is  a  part  of  his  wife  even  when  he 
wishes  he  wasn’t.  I  tell  you  an  ordinary  good  woman  is  a  part  of 
her  husband  even  when  she  wishes  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

I  tell  you  that,  whether  the  two  people  are  for  the  moment  friendly 
or  angry,  happy  or  unhappy,  the  Thing  marches  on,  the  great  four- 
footed  Thing,  the  quadruped  of  the  home.  They  are  a  nation,  a 
society,  a  machine.  1  tell  you  they  are  one  flesh,  even  when  they 
are  not  one  spirit. 

Dr.  Paul.  But  all  the  people  in  the  world  are  not  married. 

The  Colonel.  But  they  all  ought  to  be.  You  go  and  marry  some. 

Mr.  Desmond.  The  tea  has  brought  us  through  the  quarrelsome 
to  the  sentimental  stage  of  drunkenness.  For  my  part,  1  have  a 
'rather  strange,  dark,  and  awful  view  of  my  own  about  the  subject  of 
female  suffrage. 

The  Colonel.  May  we  with  hushed  voices  ask  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Desmond.  My  view  of  female  suffrage  is,  that  if  it  were  con¬ 
ceded  it  would  make  absolutely  no  difference  at  all.  There  are  the 
same  kind  and  the  same  number  of  Conservative  she-donkeys  as  there 
are  of  Conservative  he-donkeys.  There  are  the  same  type  and 
number  of  Progressive  "Radical  pigs  as  there  are  of  Progressive  Radical 
sows.  As  long  as  your  whole  community  is  dominated  by  gentility 
and  social  needs  and  modern  refinements,  in  a  word  by  false  gods, 
you  w'ill  not  find  any  sensational  difference  between  the  sexes  on 
that  side.  If  you  have  a  snobbish  society,  you  will  not  find  that  the 
women  will,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  less  snobbish  than  the  men. 
They  could  not  well  be  more. 

The  Colonel.  It  is  borne  in  upon  me  that  we  have  been  rather 
stupid  to-day. 

Mr.  Desmond.  It  is  the  tea-habit.  There  is  no  news  in  the  paper,  is 
there?  No.  How  could  there  be  at  tea-time.  Well,  I  am  going 
off  to  take  the  pledge.  Not  the  usual  one. 

The  Colonel.  There’s  the  division  bell.  We  must  go  in,  Pat. 
{Exeunt  Colonel  and  Mr.  Desmond.  Dr.  Paul  is  left  examining 
the  bottoms  of  the  tea-cups,  in  search  of  an  Oriental  drug.) 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 
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We  are  now  approaching  the  centenary  of  Trafalgar,  and  the 
present  moment  seems  a  suitable  one  for  taking  stock  of  a  century 
of  progress  in  the  growth  of  our  Empire,  and  of  our  means  for 
keeping  it,  as  compared  with  those  we  possessed  in  1805;  and 
also  of  the  advance  in  the  same  direction  of  other  great  nations. 
These,  entering  later  into  the  colonial  struggle,  have,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  made  up  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  for  their  relative  leeway. 

Nelson’s  victory,  the  culminating  effort  of  long  years  of 
struggle  for  sea  control,  struck  the  first  fatal  blow  to  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  Napoleon,  and  substantially,  and  for  the  time,  gave  us 
the  effective  command  of  all  the  seas,  and  removed,  for  the 
moment,  all  other  competitors.  As  the  nineteenth  century 
opened,  apart  from  India  and  Eastern  Canada,  our  con¬ 
tinental  footholds  were  tw'o  in  South  Africa,  at  the  Cape  and 
Sierra  Leone,  and  one,  Honduras,  in  Central  America.  In 
Canada  we  marched,  along  the  lake  frontier,  with  people  of  our 
own  race,  who,  like  ourselves,  had  unlimited  scope  for  develop¬ 
ment  behind  them,  and  there  was  then  no  reason  for  collision 
between  us. 

In  India  we  controlled  a  population  perhaps  a  tenth  of  its 
present  numbers.  Amidst  the  fragments  of  Empires  in  decay, 
we  had  there  established  our  supremacy  over  our  European  com¬ 
petitors  ;  and  w’e  had  to  deal  alone ,  serious  as  was  the  task ,  with 
civilisations  less  equipped,  on  the  whole,  than  our  own  for  final 
mastery.  In  the  other  three  colonies,  the  few  European  settlers 
formed  oases  in  the  deserts  of  unorganised  barbarism.  Still, 
throughout  our  Empire,  the  great  feature  was,  that  we,  practi¬ 
cally,  had  no  land  frontiers  requiring  protection  from  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  possessing  stronger  military  organisations  than 
our  own,  though  unbacked,  as  we  then  were,  by  the  absolute 
command  of  the  sea  :  nations  still  unmoved,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Eussia,  by  the  impulse  of  expansion,  which,  for  most 
of  them,  was  to  come  much  later  still,  under  the  stress  of  com¬ 
mercial  war. 

In  his  long  protracted  struggle  Napoleon  had  employed  con¬ 
script  armies,  and  had  drawn  great  contingents  from  Europe; 
but  the  present-day  conditions  of  armed  nations  prepared  for 
instant  war,  and  perfectly  trained  and  equipped,  from  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has,  almost  alone,  so  far,  been  able  to  stand 
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aloof,  had  not  then  arisen.  Still,  with  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  present  population  at  home,  we  are  said  to  have 
maintained,  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  nearly  a  million  of 
armed  men ,  mostly  on  land ;  an  astonishing  effort  to  meet  an  un¬ 
precedented  need.  The  cause  of  our  aloofness  from  a  condition 
I  that  is,  otherwise,  becoming  the  common  lot  of  mankind,  was 
due,  after  Waterloo,  to  a  sense  of  security  from  land  attacks,  not 
only  at  home,  but  in  our  colonies  as  w^ell  :  the  insular  ones  being 
absolutely  secured  by  our  unquestioned  command  of  the  sea  ;  while 
our  continental  ones  were  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  those 
^  who  could  then  threaten  us  on  land  otherwise  than  from  the  sea. 
similar  security  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  entrenched  between  two 
oceans,  has  no  military  competitors  on  the  continent.  Meanwhile 
we  sleep  in  the  security  that  was  ours  a  century  ago,  but  is  ours 
no  longer. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  of  scientific  development  the  world 
has  shrunk  under  the  influence  of  steam  and  electricity.  Apart 
from  Japan,  the  great  European  Powers  and  their  offshoots,  or 
the  descendants  of  those  that  once  were  great  in  Europe,  now 
aim  at  controlling,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  do  control,  in 
one  form  or  another,  the  large  majority  of  mankind.  Our  share 
of  empire  has  grown  in  the  last  century  to  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  earth ,  and  to  some  450  millions  of  its  inhabitants ;  while 
j  Russia  comes  next,  with  rather  more  than  one-seventh  of  the 
,  earth,  and  with  a  population  of  140  millions  ;  and,  speaking  gene- 
;  rally,  the  great  nations  are  more  and  more  extending  their  contact 
I  with  each  other  on  land,  in  their  several  spheres  of  influence. 

I  For  us  this  is  a  supremely  important  change  of  affairs,  for  while 
steam  has  greatly  increased  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  transport 
for  war  purposes  by  sea,  railways  have  effected  an  even  greater 
relative  improvement  for  that  on  land  ;  and  while  the  efficiency  of 
j  the  vast  conscripted  armies  of  the  world  has  increased  greatly, 

1  compared  with  our  own,  we  march  now  on  land,  throughout  the 
I  world,  with  all  the  great  military  and  naval  Powers  except  Austria 
j  and  Japan,  the  latter  an  insular  Power  like  our  own,  and  also  with 
many  lesser  Powers  besides.  Our  land  frontiers  extend  for  some 
!  25,000  to  ‘27,000  miles,  according  to  the  method  of  measurement, 

a  length  not  very  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  unfrozen  coasts  of 
j  the  Empire;  but,  in  any  case,  greater  than  the  circumference 
I  of  the  world,  and  great  in  comparison  with  the  land  frontiers 
I  of  any  other  nation  on  earth.  The  only  Powers  we  do  not 
I  touch  on  land,  though  their  interests  and  independence  are, 
;  in  many  cases,  bound  up  wdth  ours,  control  populations,  at  the 
i  outside,  of  150  millions ;  and,  taking  the  human  race  as  1,800  mil- 
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lions,  we  are,  on  land,  in  contact  and  concerned  with  about  1,200 
millions  of  people,  rulers  and  ruled,  in  addition  to  the  450  millions 
that  form  our  own  Empire.  We  have,  in  a  single  century,  passed 
from  the  position  of  the  least  continental  nation,  to  one  with  by 
far  the  most  extended  land  frontiers  in  the  world,  and,  what  is 
more  important  still,  very  many  of  them  accessible  to  our  neigh¬ 
bours  independently  of,  and  in  spite  of,  our  pow’er  at  sea.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  pretended  that  we  expect  to  be  attacked  at  once 
along  all,  or  even  the  great  majority,  of  these  frontiers,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  more  vulnerable  on  land  than  any  other 
Power  in  the  world,  in  the  case  of  strained  relations  with  our 
neighbours. 

It  may,  however,  be  contended  that  we  need  only  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  present  great  military  Powers  we  touch  on  land. 
These  include  Russia,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Turkey,  and,  in 
view  of  their  future  great  military  potentialities,  the  United 
States  and  China  as  well.  Of  these  seven,  five  include  also,  with 
the  exception  of  Japan  and  ourselves,  all  the  great  or  growing 
naval  Powers.  The  seven,  with  their  own  populations  and  with 
the  subject  races  over  which  they  exercise  or  are  acquiring  con¬ 
trol,  number  more  than  1,000  millions. 

Of  the  minor  Powers  w'e  march  with  on  land,  the  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Belgians  (on  the  Congo),  Siamese,  and  Persians,  and  a 
few  Latin  American  Republics  we  touch  towards  the  centre  of 
that  continent,  concern  us  little,  perhaps,  for  the  moment ;  but  all 
or  many  of  them  may  yet  be  sw^ept  into  the  vortex  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  war-Powers,  with  such  naval  and  military  resources 
as  they  possess,  even  if,  for  some,  the  process  has  not  already 
commenced. 

Confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the  seven  Powers,  our  land 
frontiers  with  them  extend  for  18,000  to  19,000  miles — much 
more  than  twice  the  distance  from  pole  to  pole.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  frontiers  are  attackable  from  the  land,  on  lines  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  support  of  our  sea  power,  and  far  distant  from 
the  direct  influence  of  our  fleets.  This  is  now  the  position  on 
the  land  frontiers  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  subjects  of  the 
King.  The  land  frontiers  of  Russia,  which  probably  come  next 
to  ours  in  length,  number,  perhaps,  some  7,500  miles,  and  touch 
five  great  Powers  in  two  continents,  while  we  touch  seven 
in  three.  Of  course,  for  some  time  to  come  the  great  events  occur¬ 
ring  in  Asia  have  given  us  relief,  but  the  permanent  conditions 
will  remain,  and  their  stress  may  yet  be  accentuated  for  us. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  original  populations  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  Powers  alone  concern  us,  but  this  is  not  so. 

The  great  movement  of  expansion  for  colonies  and  spheres  of 
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influence  was,  no  doubt,  due  mainly  to  the  desire  for  markets, 
from  which,  except  in  our  own  Empire,  foreign  traders  are  being 
p-adually  excluded,  and  to  the  advantages  of  the  control  of  the 
labour  of  vast  numbers  of  the  subject  races  for  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  wealth  it  brings.  There  is,  however,  another 
aspect,  and  one  at  least  as  old  as  history  itself,  namely,  the  extent 
of  an  Empire  that  may  be  controlled  by  the  employment  of 
subject  races  for  war  within  itself,  and,  latterly,  for  their  use 
outside  for.  imperial  struggles  with  other  great  Powers.  This 
prolonged  the  life  of  the  Koman  Empire,  though  the  structure 
carried  within  itself  the  seeds  of  decay  when  the  Komans  them¬ 
selves  ceased  to  fight. 

From  the  seventeenth  century  we  and  our  new  neighbours 
the  Russians  have,  more  than  others,  reverted  to  this  only  means 
of  relieving  the  strain  on  the  dominant  castes ;  but  where  the 
past  differs  from  the  present  is,  that  while  formerly  such 
auxiliaries  were  generally  left  to  use  the  arms  and  methods 
of  fighting  that  they  knew  best,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  seen  a  scientific  development  of  arms  compared  with 
which  those  of  the  past  were  mere  playthings ;  while  the 
new  are  capable  of  perfectly  effective  use,  even  in  the  hands 
of  races  considered  much  lower  in  the  scale  than  those  of 
Europe.  Many  of  such  races  are  more  constantly  in  contact  with 
the  struggle  for  life  than  those  of  higher  civilisations,  and  retain 
keener  and  less  atrophied  instincts  for  the  purposes  of  war.  They 
have  greater  living  power  in  their  own  climates,  and  are  still  free 
from  the  hampering  wants  and  defects  of  luxury.  Consequently 
they  can,  when  so  armed,  and  when  disciplined  and  led  by  the 
highest  intelligence  and  resolution,  strengthen  their  imperial 
leaders  in  the  world-wide  struggle*  to  an  extent  of  which  we  are 
only  seeing  the  beginning ;  provided  always  that  the  leading  race 
itself  freely  takes  its  full  personal  share  of  the  burthen  of  war. 

This,  then,  is  a  new  concomitant  of  the  “  scramble  ”  for  the 
world;  and  when  we  find  ourselves  in  contact,  on  land,  wdth  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  we  have  to  take  stock  not  only  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  but  of  the  military  possibilities  of  so  vast  a  change.  All  the 
more  so  because  our  Empire,  in  its  growth,  has  followed  the  com¬ 
mercial  line  of  least  resistance,  rather  than  the  far-seeing  and 
scientific  policy  of  concentration  that  has  influenced  others ;  with 
the  result  that  the  fragments  of  our  realm  are  relatively  scattered 
and  ill  grouped  for  defence  as  a  whole. 

We  are  warned,  in  connection  with  this  new  effectiveness  for 
war  of  subject  races,  by  voices  not  always  disinterested,  of  the 
irresistible  danger  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  with  its  brain  in  the 
islands  of  the  Rising  Sun— a  danger,  no  doubt,  if  the  strength  and 
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ambitions  of  the  new  world-Power  were  as  great  and  persistent 
as  those  of  others.  This  we  have,  so  far,  no  reason  to  suspect. 
We  trust  our  allies,  but  a  peril  cannot  be  described  as  irresistible 
which  is  subject  to  the  decapitating  influence  of  the  naval  Powers 
of  Europe  and  America,  which  necessity  would  combine  in  a 
common  interest,  apart  from  the  military  resources  the  same 
interest  would  unite  in  the  field.  When,  however,  we  are  told 
alternatively,  of  how  benign  would  be  the  influence  in  the  same 
sphere,  of  the  sole  master  of  the  most  numerous  legions  of  the 
world  to-day,  who,  on  the  first  hypothesis,  would  be  bound  to 
unite  his  own  with  the  other  forces  of  white  civilisation,  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  past  policy  of  that  Power,  its  present  vast 
population,  and  what  an  addition  to  it  of  another  400  or  450 
millions,  armed  and  directed  by  modern  science,  is  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish,  both  in  the  industrial  field,  which  provides  the  sinews  of 
war,  and  in  the  field  of  military  and  naval  preparation  for  the 
most  stupendous  aims.^  That  tricoloured  combination,  which 
w'ould,  on  land,  be  beyond  the  control  of  other  sea  Powers,  would 
mean  presently  the  complete  subjection  of  the  East,  whence  its 
overwhelming  millions  could ,  in  due  time ,  be  led  by  its  master  for 
the  submergence  of  the  highest  civilisations  of  the  West,  threat¬ 
ened,  as  those  in  Europe  have  been,  from  the  same  sources,  in 
the  past.  We  do  not  presume  to  blame  the  ambitions  of  others, 
but  'we  have  every  right  to  consider  their  bearings  on  our  own 
future,  and  to  desire  the  alternative  that  threatens  us  least. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  immediate  and  present  con¬ 
cerns  of  our  Empire,  we  must  now  take  stock  of  how  we  stand 
on  the  sea  itself,  as  compared  with  1805. 

The  first  great  change  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  intro¬ 
duced  by  ourselves,  was  the  tentative,  but  ultimately  complete, 
adoption  of  steam  power  in  place  of  sails,  which  nearly  three 
centuries  ago  w’e  brought  in  for  war,  in  the  handling  of  which 
we  always  w’ere  superior,  and  of  w’hich,  towards  the  end,  w’e  had  a 


(1)  This  paper  was  written  a  year  ago,  and  the  above  remarks  have  just  been 
confirmed  by  the  Czar’s  manifesto  of  the  present  month,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  “  The  honour  of  Russia  and  the  command  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
so  urgently  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  the  peaceful  prosperity,  not  only 
of  our  own,  but  also  of  other  Christian  nations  throughout  the  ages,  have 
imposed  a  great  strain  upon  the  strength  of  the  Russian  people.” 

In  the  Black  Sea,  Russia  has  the  best  warm-water  commercial  base  in  Europe 
for  the  trade  with  Asia.  She  alone  is  there  secured  from  attack  by  international 
treaties,  and  is  nearer  Port  Said,  and  therefore  the  East,  than  other  European 
commercial  Powers :  the  Bosphorus  is  750,  Odessa  1,100,  and  Southampton 
3,000  knots  from  Port  Said.  But  her  real  aim,  long  suspected,  is  now  made 
clear — it  is  the  military  control  of  East  Asia,  and  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
and  East  Asiatic  Seas,  with  all  its  consequences  to  others  there  and  in  other 
continents. 
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complete  mastery,  compared  with  our  competitors,  which  w’as  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  of  our  final  success.  Of  steam  we  had  at 
first  more  experience  than  others,  and  continue  to  have,  though  in 
an  ever  decreasing  degree.  Meantime,  as  other  nations  developed 
their  industries,  though  much  more  tardily  than  ourselves,  and 
entered  more  and  more  into  the  commercial  struggle,  they  began 
to  re-develop  or  develop  their  naval  forces  in  order  to  guard  their 
trading  fleets  and  their  colonies,  as  these  grew  ;  and  when  conscrip¬ 
tion  became  universal,  its  application  to  their  navies  gave  them 
resources  unfortunately  not  possessed  by  ours.  Steam  navies, 
dependent  on  coal,  are  tied  to  the  land,  and  are,  consequently, 
much  more  limited  in  their  scope  than  were  the  sailing  fleets  of 
the  past,  and  the  same  cause  limits  them  to  the  great  trade  routes 
or  to  those  of  the  military  coaling  stations,  with  their  yards  and 
docks  and  ocean  telegraph  stations,  which  generally  coincide  with 
the  strategic  centres.  The  introduction  of  armour  and  of  im¬ 
mensely  more  powerful  armaments  and  other  means  of  offence, 
generally  combined  with  the  use  of  high  explosives,  and  also  the 
increased  size  of  the  ships,  have  vastly  increased  their  relative 
cost  as  compared  with  the  past,  and  also  with  the  cost  of  land 
forces,  and  have,  as  a  consequence,  reduced  their  numbers,  and 
have  made  the  loss  of  each  ship  relatively  more  serious,  while  the 
time  required  to  replace  them  is  very  much  greater  than  before, 

>  so  that  they  cannot  be  added  to,  to  keep  pace  with  the  suddenness 
of  events  in  war.  The  “  material  ”  of  our  present  Navy  is  said  to 
have  cost  one  hundred  millions.  The  coal  bill  is  enormous. 

For  all  these  reasons,  navies  can  no  longer  be  risked  against 
land  defences  equally  well  armed  and  with  steadier  platforms, 
and,  above  all,  owing  to  the  widely  extended  use  of  submarine 
mines  and  the  proved  danger  they  are  to  fleets.  Such  land  de¬ 
fences  must  be  captured  by  land  forces  and  from  the  land,  and 
by  the  slow  and  w'ell-understood  methods  of  the  past ;  while  the 
chances  of  sea  risks  from  new  and  unexpected  methods  of 
attacking  ships,  constantly  aiming  at  upsetting  the  balance  of 
advantage  of  the  normal  types,  are  greatly  increased,  especially  in 
open  harbours  and  in  narrow  seas.  The  types,  too,  which  in 
peace  we  think  are  the  types  for  eternity,  are  sure  to  change  after 
each  war,  if  not  sooner.  Kail  ways,  also,  now  permit  of  the  trans¬ 
port  across  a  continent  of  torpedoes  and  of  mines,  and,  in  sections, 
of  torpedo  boats  and  submarines,  and  even  of  larger  vessels,  to 
Powers  temporarily  or  otherwise  denied  the  open  seas ;  while 
wireless  telegraphy  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  element  of 
further  uncertainty.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  outlook  of  war 
at  sea  is  far  more  incalculable  than  it  was  in  1805,  and  the  life 
of  warships  more  precarious  than  before.  As  regards  our  own 
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position,  the  common  denominator  by  which  to  fix  the  relative 
strength  of  navies  is  yet  to  find,  while,  however,  the  other  six 
great  Powers — one  of  them  our  ally — possess  for  the  moment, 
between  them,  from  two  to  three  times  our  strength  in  battle¬ 
ships ;  the  former  figure,  in  view  of  recent  events,  more  nearly 
represents  their  preponderance  on  the  whole ;  but  we  have 
reached,  or  very  nearly  reached,  the  limits  of  annual  cost  we  can 
afford  under  our  present  circumstances,  though  some  Powers  are 
far  from  having  done  so  as  yet ;  consequently ,  the  balance  against 
us  is  likely  to  increase,  wdiile  no  other  navy  is  likely  to  have  the 
extent  of  world-wide  services  our  circumstances  impose  on  ours. 

Again,  the  great  Powers,  secure  at  home  in  the  strength  of  their 
conscripted  armies,  and  fortified  ports  against  invasion  from  the 
sea ,  can  increase  the  scope  of  their  navies  by  more  freely  detaching 
them  than  we  can,  if  we  depend  on  our  Navy  for  land  defence  at 
home  as  well.  Our  Navy,  it  is  true,  has  behind  it  the  greatest 
shipbuilding  resources  in  the  world.  It  is  honestly  built,  and 
armed  as  our  experts  think  best ,  for  general  service  rather  than  for 
particular  aims.  It  has  a  chain  of  defended  coaling  stations, 
equipped  for  naval  wants,  such  as  no  other  Power  possesses  ^ ;  and 
though  the  Navy  shares  with  the  Army  the  difficulty  of  recruiting 
its  ranks,  as  compared  wdth  other  nations,  the  former  has  the  great 
benefit  of  unity  of  command  that  no  international  combinations 
can  hope  for,  and  of  having  the  priceless  advantage,  costly  though 
it  be,  of  a  far  larger  proportion  than  others,  of  men  and  ships  con¬ 
stantly  at  sea — in  itself  a  valuable  training  for  war,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  though  it  does  not  make  up  for  the  lack  of  modern  war  ex¬ 
perience,  that  some  other  navies  now  possess.  The  personnel 
also,  as  far  as  its  experience  goes,  is,  we  may  claim,  the  most 
competent  and  the  most  efficient  that  can  be  developed  in  peace. 

Such  is  our  naval  position  to-day  as  compared  with  1805.  If, 
supposing  w'e  had  the  money  and  could  find  the  men,  w^e  trebled 
our  fleets  at  an  initial  cost  as  great  as  the  ransom  of  France  in 
1871,  and  at  the  cost  of  yearly  naval  budgets  of  perhaps  120 
millions,  we  should  be  very  far  indeed  from  our  naval  supremacy 
after  1805-7,  when  we  had  taken  the  fleets  of  Denmark  and  Russia ; 
and  w’hen  we  had  nearly  three  times  our  present  strength  of 
battleships  at  sea  or  ready  to  sail,  and  a  prestige  worth  as  many 
more,  while  others  had  few  ships  left,  or  none  at  all.  Three  times 
our  present  naval  strength  might  defend  our  shores  at  home,  and 


(1)  Neutrals,  however,  engaged  in  war  with  unlimited  liability,  whose 
harbours  and  supplies  in  some  cases,  and  ships,  arsenals,  and  dockyards  in  others, 
are  utilised  by  their  belligerent  friends,  with  or  without  their  consent,  neutralise 
such  advantages  as  we  and  others  have  created  abroad ;  and  later  on  we  may 
have  to  face  their  doing  so  in  European  waters  as  well. 
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would  secure  most  of  our  colonies,  our  insular  possessions,  and  our 
sea  roads  everywhere ;  but  it  could  not  defend  us  on  land,  where 
we  can  now  be  invaded  from  the  land,  beyond  the  direct  influence 
of  naval  action ;  nor,  except  as  the  guardian  of  our  sea  communi¬ 
cations,  could  it  directly  influence  those  wars  on  land  within  the 
Empire,  which  we  may  have  to  face  again,  as  we  have  had  to  do 
before.  Hence,  no  Navy  can  ever  relieve  us  of  the  need  for  con¬ 
siderable,  and  perfectly  efficient,  land  forces  in  our  present  circum¬ 
stances,  though  the  offensive  possibilities  of  both  combined  are 
f  among  the  greatest  deterrents  that  make  for  peace,  in  the 
[  calculations  of  other  nations  with  possessions  to  lose. 

Such  trebled  fleets  would,  for  the  time  being,  fulfil  what  we  are 
[  authoritatively  told  is  the  new  defensive  policy  of  the  country, 

1  namely,  “  that  invasion  on  a  large  scale  was  not  one  of  the  perils 
that  we  need  to  fear  if  w^e  keep  the  Navy  in  proper  order.”  But 
!  can  we?  Is  it  not  evident  that  such  fleets  are,  for  us,  Utopian, 
and,  in  any  case,  they  would  in  time  be  overmatched  by  the 
greater  collective  wealth,  and  the  consequent  greater  building 
power,  of  the  other  great  naval  nations  of  the  world,  while  the 

icost  would  debar  us  from  keeping  up  any  Army  at  all? 

The  functions  of  a  Navy,  in  the  position  of  ours,  appear  to  be 
|!  To  keep  open  for  us,  and  to  secure,  our  great  sea  roads  through- 
I  out  our  Empire,  in  war,  by  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  sea,  or  by 
I  blockading  him  in  his  ports. 

[  To  deny  to  our  enemies  the  ocean  approaches  to  our  territories 
throughout,  and  particularly  to  such  as  might  enable  them  to 
land  troops  and  supplies  for  attack  on  shore. 

I  To  protect  our  merchantmen  and  commerce  at  sea,  and  to 
i  capture  those  of  our  enemies. 

Lastly,  to  co-operate  wTth  the  Army  in  capturing  their  colonies 
or  attacking  them  at  home. 

The  substantial  performance  of  these  “means  to  an  end  ”  are 
absolutely  essential  for  the  existence  of  a  world-wide  Empire,  but 
there  are  others  not  less  so.  For  the  control  of  the  earth,  the  con- 
i  diets  of  terrestrial  beings,  wdiere  they  march  together  on  their  own 
element,  must  always,  in  the  main,  be  decided  on  the  land  itself, 
I  where  navies  cannot  act,  and  where  land  force  is  the  only  factor, 
f  and,  in  its  own  sphere,  is  certainly  as  essential  as  the  navy  is  at 
[  sea.  True,  the  Army  without  the  Navy  is,  in  the  long  run,  power¬ 
less  to  continue  to  hold  our  continental  Empire,  but  the  Navy 
I  without  the  Army  is  alike  pow^erless  to  secure  it ;  without  both 
I  together  the  Empire  cannot  live,  and  without  the  wealth  that 
I  comes  of  empire  neither  can  be  maintained.  Nor  would  there  be 
I  the  need.  These  islands,  without  the  Empire,  could  not  feed 
I  much  more  than  one-third  of  their  present  population,  w’hich,  in 
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these  days,  would  be  shut  out  from  the  trade  of  the  world 
except  on  prohibitive  conditions ;  the  rest  would  have  to  starve 
or  emigrate  to  other  Powers ;  and  the  remainder  might  not  have 
long  to  wait  till  they  were  taught  a  foreign  language,  coupled  with 
conscription  under  a  foreign  flag  :  for  a  great,  if  not  the  greatest, 
factor  that  preserves  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  lesser  States,  including  in  such  case  the  British 
Isles,  would  then  be  gone.  The  national  question  to  be  considered 
in  the  dry  light  of  accomplished  facts,  and  without  professional 
prejudice,  is,  therefore,  how  best,  w’ith  our  existing  available 
wealth,  we  can  apportion  it  to  each  Service  for  the  common  need, 
confining  each  to  the  function  it  can  best  perform. 

No  better  illustration  of  statesmanlike  appreciation  of  joint 
naval  and  military  requirements  has  ever  been  given  than  by  our 
allies  in  the  present  war.  The  British  alliance,  supported  in¬ 
directly  by  the  fortunate  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
war-Pow’er,  wuth  aims  not  dissimilar  to  our  own,  alone  rendered 
war  possible ;  and  in  the  balancing  of  means  to  that  end  Japan 
showed  consummate  judgment.  Wisely  estimating  the  moral 
and  material  factors  on  the  Bussian  side  and  her  own,  she  formed 
a  navy  w'hich  gave  her  the  substantial  control  of  the  sea  theatre 
of  war ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  provided  an  army  which,  from 
the  first,  established  its  superiority  on  land.  Events  have  shown 
that,  of  the  two,  the  naval  estimate  wms  the  more  correct.  Though 
neither  in  Japan  nor  England  did  naval  opinion  foresee  the  coming 
abuses  of  hostile  neutrality.  Without  both  forces  in  proportion  to 
the  needs,  decisive  results  would  have  been  impossible,  and  neither 
force  alone  could  have  prevented  Russia  from  gaining  her  ends,  or 
have  saved  the  future  of  Japan,  That,  so  far,  remains  the  great 
lesson  of  the  w'ar.  Our  problem  is  vastly  more  difficult,  and  can 
only  be  solved  by  a  like  appreciation. 

We  have  seen  the  great  increase  of  our  military  needs,  in  our 
transition  from  a  purely  insular  to  a  great  continental  Power  as 
well,  and  we  now  turn  to  the  increased  gravity  of  our  naval  task. 

With  the  growth  of  our  Empire  the  tonnage  of  our  British  mer¬ 
chant  shipping,  about  2'266  million  tons  in  1805,  is  now  immense 
in  volume  and  in  value  as  well ;  and  its  volume  has  also  a  military 
importance  as  increasing  our  transporting  power  of  troops  by  sea. 
In  1902  our  British  net  tonnage  was  10’ 055  millions,  mostly 
steam,  and  consequently  of  vastly  increased  annual  carrying 
power.  The  numbers  of  ships,  however,  are  actually  less  than  in 
1805,  being  20,258  in  1902,  while  in  1805  they  numbered  22,182. 
In  addition,  elsewhere  in  the  Empire  there  are  about  15,500  ships, 
representing  only  1'516  million  tons ;  so  the  bulk  of  them  must 
be  very  small  indeed,  and  their  services  local.  The  difficulty  of 
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guarding  this  great  national  asset  has  therefore  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  its  value,  while,  as  with  ships  of  war,  steam  has 
narrowed  and  defined  the  commercial  routes.  It  has  also  in¬ 
creased  the  importance,  and  rather  limited  the  numbers,  of  the 
strategic  centres  and  the  breadth  of  the  areas  where  trade  has 
to  be  guarded,  conjointly  with  our  other  Imperial  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  food  question,  for  a  country  that  has  to  rely 
on  the  world  rather  than  on  itself,  has,  since  1805,  assumed  a 
new  importance  in  case  of  war ;  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  consideration  is  the  security  of  the  Empire, 
without  which  there  would  be  little  left  to  secure. 

Our  annual  food  supply,  which  in  1805  must  have  been  small, 
as  our  total  imports  were  then  only  worth  28' 5  millions,  is  now 
about  220  millions  sterling,  most  of  which  consists  of  necessaries  ; 
and  the  task  of  guarding  that  trade  alone  is  a  very  great  one,  apart 
from  the  imports  of  raw  materials  we  require  for  manufactures.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  now,  or  had  last  year,  more  cruisers 
than  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  well ;  and  are, 
further,  relatively  strong  in  torpedo  gunboats,  which,  within  the 
radius  of  their  spheres,  are  important  adjuncts.  In  fact,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  no  one  would  invade  us  if  they  could,  because  they 
can  starve  us  out  in  a  few  weeks,  is  very  considerably  overstated. 
There  are  doubtless  many  and  bitter  surprises  in  store  for  us  in 
future  naval  wars,  and  at  least  as  many  for  those  who  may  be 
opposed  to  us,  but  there  is  one  contingency  we  may  be  reasonably 
certain  will  not  arise,  namely,  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
British  Navy  as  a  whole  without  the  concurrent  paralysis  of  those 
that  may  bring  about  that  end,  should  they  ever  so  far  succeed ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  naval  recuperative  power  is  far  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  such  a 
state  of  things  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  naval  war,  with  conse¬ 
quent  interruption  of  our  commerce,  which  constantly  occurred  in 
the  past,  and  is  sure  to  recur  in  the  future.  It  may,  however, 
be  safely  said  that  the  paralysis  of  our  enemies  at  sea  would  deny 
them  the  power  of  effectively,  and  for  long,  blockading  all  our 
home  ports,  so  as  to  prevent  our  own  ships  and  those  of  neutrals  ^ 
from  feeding  us  still;  while  the  country,  if  driven  to  it,  could  do 
much  more  for  itself  than  it  does  now.  Great  States  do  not  go 
down  with  the  suddenness  of  ironclads.  The  real  danger  would 
then  be  that,  before  a  declaration  of  war,  or  when  both  sides  were 
too  exhausted  for  effective  operations  at  sea,  the  great  land-Powers, 


(1)  It  will  be  noticed  that,  from  the  above  figures,  the  country  could  not,  in 
1805,  quite  feed  the  then  population  of  about  15  millions. 

(2)  The  United  States,  as  a  neutral,  would  not  readily  consent  to  food  being 
contraband  of  war. 
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always  desirous  of  striking  with  their  strongest  arm,  would,  if  we 
were  not  fully  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  on  land ,  find  invasion 
a  shorter  road  to  London  than  the  long-drawn  process  of  trying  to 
starve  us  out,  w'ith  inadequate  means.' 

It  is,  how’ever,  in  the  spheres  of  more  offensive  action  where 
our  naval  difficulties  are  most  increased,  owing  to  our  world-wide 
trade  extension,  particularly  in  the  Indian  and  into  the  North 
Pacific  Oceans,  and,  above  all,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  road  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  open 
to  the  warships  of  all  nations  in  peace  and  war ;  it  is  a  strategical 
short  cut  of  supreme  importance,  and,  until  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  must  remain  the  one  pivot  of  the  world  of 
the  sea.  The  alternative  of  our  using  the  Cape  route  while  others 
are  free  to  use  the  Canal  is,  of  course,  useless.  It  was  the  Canal 
that  forced  us  into  Egypt,  without,  however,  giving  us  the  au¬ 
thority  to  close  it  against  those  who  may  be  at  war  with  ourselves. 
We  can ,  of  course ,  control  it  if  we  possess  superior  sea-power  at 
Aden,  but  the  objections  are  obvious. 

Apart  from  Aden  as  the  naval  base  for  withholding  the  use  of 
the  Canal  from  others,  it  is,  at  all  events,  common  knowledge  that 
to  secure  this  route  for  ourselves,  and  to  deny  it  to  those  who  may 
be  at  war  with  us,  we  must  be  strong  enough  to  command  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  the  whole.  This  task, 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  we  had  often  to  relinquish  in  the 
past — or  voluntarily  did  so,  under  Nelson  and  others,  for  great 
naval  ends — and  that  before  France  held  naval  fortresses  to  the 
south  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  her 
still  further  littoral  extension  has  just  been  concurred  in  by  our¬ 
selves,  while  no  great  fleet,  unapproachable  in  the  Black  Sea, 
then  lay  threateningly  on  the  flank. 

To  the  Mediterranean,  where  six  navies  meet,  and  where  others 
are  bound  to  come,  w^e  are  now’  committed  as  we  never  were 
before,  and  the  public  hardly  yet  realises  what  that  involves, 
though  our  new’  and  strategically  sound  naval  concentration 
appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  fact. 

At  the  same  time  the  great  natural  strategical  importance, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  supremacy  in  the  narrow  seas  at 
home,  which  in  a  measure  blocks  two  or  three  sea-Pow’ers,  will  at 
times  be  paramount,  and  the  presence  of  the  Channel  Squadron, 
while  it  is  intact,  or  is  not  impelled  elsew’here  by  imperative  naval 
requirements,  is  of  course  a  guarantee,  in  the  absence  of  superior 
force,  against  invasion  on  a  large  scale.  But  can  we  always  and 
absolutely  guarantee  either  or  both  these  conditions?  To  many  it 

(1)  The  normal  peace  armies  of  our  three  nearest  neighbours  are  21  millions, 
while  those  for  war  approach  10  millions. 
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seems  not.  There  remains  the  sea- world  beyond  these  two  main 
centres,  in  itself  a  considerable  tax  on  our  naval  resources  which 
we  dare  not  ignore.  It  becomes  therefore  a  question  whether, 
with  only  a  so-called  two-power  Navy,  we  can  count  at  home,  at 
all  times  and  uninterruptedly,  on  superior  sea-power  for  land 
defence,  in  accordance  with  the  naval  policy  of  imperial  defence, 
the  outcome,  doubtless,  of  honest  conviction,  w’hich  has  been 


,  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  namely,  that  “  the  Army 
I  is  intended  for  work  oversea,  and  we  are  to  trust  to  the  Navy  at 

1  home.”  To  do  so,  if  we  can  provide  a  substitute,  would  be  to  em- 

f  ploy  a  relatively  very  costly  arm ,  one  much  more  exposed  than  land 

[  forces  to  unforeseen  risks,  and  one  that  cannot,  any  more  than 

5  others,  be  in  two  places  at  once,  for  work  that  can  be  done  more 

]  cheaply  and  securely  by  land  troops.  By  anchoring  great  naval 

force  to  our  shores,  and  relying  on  it  at  the  same  time  for  land 
defence  and  the  safety  of  our  sea  power,  we  should  deny  the  Navy 
t  the  opportunity  of  securing  what  it  alone  can,  and  what  is  the 
soul  of  its  great  offensive  policy,  namely,  the  defeat  of  our  naval 
I  foes  at  sea  wherever  and  whenever  the  opportunity  occurs ;  for  it 

^  would  be  childish  to  suppose  that  hostile  navies,  knowing  that 

our  fleet  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  invasion,  in  the  absence  of 
g  efficient  land  defence,  and  that  it  was  tied  to  our  shores  to  fulfil  its 

double  function,  would  oblige  us  by  attacking  it  where  alone  it 
g  could  perform  both  duties,  instead  of  utilising  the  immunity  they 

t  could  have  elsewhere  owing  to  its  enforced  immobility, 
g  The  result  of  the  recent  Russian  policy  in  the  East,  of  using 
2-  naval  force  for  coast  and  fortress  defence,  instead  of  taking  the 
offensive  at  sea,  is  not,  one  would  think,  such  as  to  induce  us  to 
^  imitate  it.  To  do  this  might,  for  a  time,  save  anxiety  in  England 
itself,  but  at  the  probable  cost  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The 
s  Navy,  however  much  we  count  on  doing  so,  cannot  with  certainty 

g  be  kept  back,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  reckon  on  it  without 

alternatives.  It  is  the  duty  of  patriotism  on  shore  to  get  the  most 
1  we  can  out  of  our  Navy  at  sea.  Looking  to  the  time  before 
Trafalgar — when,  with  far  fewer  naval  responsibilities  throughout 
the  world,  we  had  a  very  much  greater  relative  preponderance  of 
it  naval  and  of  land  strength  than  we  now  possess — it  was  the 

it  opinion  of  Napoleon  and  of  Nelson,  of  Collingwood  and  of  Wel- 

liugton,  that  invasion  under  certain  circumstances  was  possible, 
il  if  not  probable.  Their  opinions  may  now  seem  obsolete  to  those 

ir  who,  after  all,  are  not  quite  as  experienced  as  they  were  in  the 

d  science  and  conduct  of  war.  We  must,  of  course,  recognise  that 

it  the  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  movements  of  steam  fleets  are 

^  important  defensive  factors;  still,  we  are  now  connected  with 

■  Europe  by  a  bridge  of  steam ,  and  the  steam  sea  transport  resources 
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of  our  neighbours  are  immense  compared  to  those  of  1804,  and 
enjoy  with  warships  the  same  increase  of  certainty  and  rapidity 
of  movement ;  while  the  land  forces  to  be  employed  for  invasion 
can  now  be  concentrated  by  rail  instead  of  by  road,  and  are 
ready  with  a  readiness  and  efficiency  to  which  even  Napoleon’s 
troops  never  approached.  To  meet  such  troops,  moving  with  the 
impetus  of  attack ,  neither  patriotism  nor  the  most  self-sacrificing 
courage  will  alone  suffice,  and  disciplined  forces,  effectively  trained 
and  led  by  officers  of  capacity  and  experience,  are  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  clear  that,  while  in  our  new  and  double  role 
of  the  greatest  continental  as  well  as  the  greatest  insular  Power 
we  w'ant  to  have  at  sea  a  Navy  as  strong  as  we  can  possibly  afford, 
this  is  subject,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  imperative  requirements 
of  our  new  conditions  on  land  as  well,  for  to  trust  to  one  Service 
alone  and  to  ignore  the  other  would  be  propter  vitam  vivendi 
perdere  catisas. 

Looking  to  our  financial  position,  and  to  the  security  which, 
at  our  own  cost,  w^e  give  to  the  Empire  on  sea  and  land,  it  is  for 
statesmen  to  develop  some  plan  on  the  lines,  perhaps,  put  forward 
by  Lord  John  Eussell  as  early  as  1839,  which  would  meet  with 
the  approval  and  support  of  our  sister  nations  in  the  colonies  and 
dependencies,  and  with  their  help  might  extract  some  return  from 
other  nations  who  use  and  do  not  reciprocate  our  commercial  hos¬ 
pitality,  which  now  goes  to  increase  their  financial  means  for 
war.  This  would  diminish  the  heavy  burthen  of  Imperial  defence 
we  now  have  to  bear  at  home. 

Failing  this,  if,  with  the  requirements  of  the  Navy,  we  cannot 
have  enough  regular  troops  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how’  we  have  any  alternative  for  home  defence  except  the 
constitutional  principle  bound  up  with  our  historic  past,  and  which 
still  remains,  namely,  the  principle  of  personal  obligation  to 
defend  our  own  homes.  At  present,  at  home,  the  unemployed 
upper  classes  provide  most  of  the  officers,  and  the  least  successful 
in  the  labour  market  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  men  of  our  regular 
forces ;  both  do  so  well ,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers 
of  efticients.  That  great  middle  class,  however,  which  is  the 
backbone  of  our  nation  contributes  personally  very  little  to  those 
forces.  The  warlike  qualities  are  the  common,  and  not  unequal, 
attributes  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  our  race.  But  this  basis  is 
not  broad  enough  for  our  present  needs  ;  and,  for  home  defence, the 
time  seems  at  hand  when  we  require  to  have  enough  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  as  a  whole,  effectively  organi.sed  and  trained  on  one  system. 
and  annually  exercised,  to  form  a  force  under  competent  officers, 
whose  aptitude  and  experience  are  necessary  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  the  cohesion  acquired  by  regular  armies  alone,  and  who, 
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when  the  time  comes,  would  lead  it  in  war.  For  our  Empire  at 
large  we  must  continue  to  depend  considerably  on  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  growing  colonial  nations  of  the  Empire,  of  our 
own  and  of  other  races,  who,  under  less  artificial  conditions,  have 
great  aptitudes  that  fit  them  for  war.  But  if  our  rule  is  to  last  we 
must  have  forces  of  regular  troops  of  our  own  race,  in  proportion  to 
our  increased  needs,  to  share  voluntarily  the  common  burthen,  and 
a  great  reserve  of  trained  officers  to  meet  the  losses  of  war,  and 
to  provide  for  the  leadership  of  the  gallant  races  other  than  our 
own,  who,  with  us,  compose  the  Empire  they  have  helped  to  build, 
and  which  is  our  common  heritage. 

During  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  most  of  us, 
rulers  and  ruled  alike,  fancied  w'e  had  a  contract  wdth  Providence 
that  all  future  expeditions  would  never  exceed  25,000  men; 
since  then  we  have  learnt  what  to  expect  from  “  the  unexpected.” 
Our  memories  are  short,  but  wffiile  they  last  we  now  know'  that  on 
land  and  sea  we  must,  if  we  are  to  exist,  have  enough  of  trained 
force  for  what  may  come.  Above  all,  as  has  lately  been  pointed 
out,  ‘‘  no  system  of  military,”  and,  we  may  add,  of  naval  ”  pre¬ 
paration,  will  suffice  for  war,  which  does  not  provide  a  sufficiency 
of  trained  men  to  furnish  the  large  reinforcements  demanded  by 
the  wastage  of  war,”  apart  from  the  ordinary  reserves  our  various 
systems  at  present,  w'e  hope,  afford.  This  a  nation  effectively 
trained  to  arms  alone  can  give,  provided  that  our  race  remains 
ready,  voluntarily,  to  make  good,  by  personal  sacrifices,  the  safety 
that  our  available  wealth  may  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  secure. 

The  great  leader,  whose  death  and  crowming  victory  in  1805  left 
open  to  us  the  road  to  Empire,  bequeathed  to  us,  as  well,  the  secret 
of  its  keeping  ;  for  he  left  us  the  spirit  of  his  life ,  based  as  it  w'as  on 
the  love  of  country  and  on  the  sense  of  duty.  These,  after  all, 
are  the  safest  anchors  in  the  life  of  nations  as  of  men,  w'hen  the 
dark  day  comes  for  the  ship  of  State  to  outride  the  storm. 

T.  Fraser. 
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The  relation  of  Great  Britain  with  her  self-governing  Colonies 
has  become  an  appanage  of  the  fiscal  issue.  It  happens  for  good 
or  ill  that  any  problem  drawn  into  this  sphere  of  influence  be¬ 
comes  directly  polemical.  But  this  article  is  not  controversial, 
though  it  attempts  to  deal  with  that  relation,  not  as  an  inci¬ 
dental  issue,  but  as  a  substantive  problem  of  the  first  importance. 

I  claim  to  avoid  party  and  polemics  because  the  thesis  I  advance 

is,  I  believe,  entirely  new  :  because  it  cuts  across  the  lines  of 
fiscal  battle,  and  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  whole-hearted 
warriors  of  either  fiscal  camp.  It  is  addressed  to  those  who  in 
their  intellectual  recesses  hover  between  two  opinions,  whose 
mental  process  is  active  enough  to  be  inconclusive  ;  or  who,  ad¬ 
hering  to  one  army  or  the  other,  regret  to  find  their  choice  in¬ 
volving  the  abandonment  of  certain  generous  aspirations  in  the 
cause  of  these  opponents. 

Two  years’  talk  has  made  many  partisans,  but  few  convinced 
disciples.  The  intelligence  of  hesitancy  has  become  a  ridiculous 
crime,  and  abusive  partisanship  a  moral  necessity.  But  in  the 
mental  fastnesses  of  the  common  man ,  many  doubts  and  fears  lie 
sternly  but  ineffectually  repressed.  People  do  know  that  it  is  im¬ 
pertinent  to  be  certain  on  vast  problems,  though  they  dare  not  own 

it.  It  is  not  that  plenitude  of  conviction  is  universal,  but  that 
dubitancy  means  insignificance,  and  courage  is  rare. 

There  are  many  persons  who  recognise  the  advantage  of  a 
system  of  Colonial  Preference  and  fear  its  corollaries.  Who  de¬ 
sire  its  consummation,  yet  consider  its  achievement  impracticable. 
There  are  many  who  desire  it  and,  noting  the  difficulties,  yet 
believe  they  can  be  overcome.  Who  think  the  cause  so  great, 
that  attempt,  at  least,  is  a  duty.  It  is  from  these  classes  that  I 
ask  consideration  for  my  suggestion.  They  are  the  large  majority 
of  this  country.  And  for  my  purposes  it  is  unimportant  whether 
a  sanguine  temperament  has  made  them  Tariff  Reformers,  or  a 
cautious  disposition  left  them  Free  Importers.  Both  will  find 
here  a  recognition  of  their  difficulties  and  of  their  cherished 
principles. 

The  root  assumption  is  a  desire  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  the 
Empire,  to  jflace  the  relations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
self-governing  Colonies  on  a  less  anomalous  and  more  permanent 
footing.  Commercial  and  fiscal  relations  are  the  chief  source 
both  of  potential  friction  and  of  hopefulness.  Protective  policy, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  Imperial  Defence  are  the 
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I  chief  sources  of  anomaly.  If  there  were  Free  Trade  or  adequate 
I  Preferences  within  the  Empire,  if  the  Colonies  contributed  ade- 
;  quately  and  systematically  to  Imperial  Defence,  and  this  without 
detriment  or  discontent,  our  immediate  problem  w'ould  be  solved. 

Colonial  Representation  is  a  suggested  step  to  solution.  At 
present  there  are  two  conclusive  objections.  One  is  general  : 
that  opinion  in  neither  England  nor  the  Colonies  is  ready.  It  is 
nistorical  experience  and  common  sense  that  fiscal  union  precedes 
political,  and  that  political  unity  is  a  dangerous  structure  to 
i  build  on  a  foundation  of  unsolved  problems.  The  other  objection 
I  is  of  method,  and  is,  for  the  present,  conclusive. 

[  Colonial  Representation  in  the  House  of  Lords  only  would 
I  not  satisfy  the  Colonies,  nor  give  them  that  financial  voice  which 
I  is  essential.  If  in  the  Commons,  or  in  both  Houses,  the  Colonial 
I  Representatives  would  form  necessarily  an  insignificant  minority, 
with  power  insufficient  to  satisfy  them,  and  sufficient  to  make 
Great  Britain  not  mistress  in  her  own  house.  It  would  be  crea¬ 
ting  gratuitously  another  Irish  question.  In  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
words,  “It  would  not  advance  one  atom  the  present  position.’’ 

[  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  hopes  for  much  from  the  Privy  Council. 

\  But  without  constitutional  changes  as  to  financial  control  wffiich 
I  are  impossible  and  inadvisable,  such  representation,  however 
!  useful,  would  not  be  of  a  nature  to  solve  the  present  problem. 

[  Let  us  look  forward,  by  all  means,  to  Colonial  representation: 

I  but  recognise  that  matters  now  before  us  must  be  decided  with- 
I  out  reference  thereto.  It  must  come  later,  and  independently. 

We  find,  then,  that  “  Imperial  Preference  ’’  (in  Commerce) 
and  “Colonial  Contribution’’  (to  Imperial  Defence)  are  the 
difficulty  and  the  opportunity,  the  keynote  of  the  position. 

What  is  the  position — the  psychological  position,  let  us  say— 
with  regard  to  Preference? 

There  is  evidence  of  their  actions  in  the  past,  of  declarations 
from  almost  every  leader  and  every  party  of  every  Colony,  that 
the  self-governing  Colonies  are  all  ready  and  anxious  to  give  Great 
Britain  Preference  if  she  will  make  an  adequate  return.  Their 
general  willingness  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  serious  controversy. 
If  resolutions  mean  anything,  if  speeches  mean  anything,  if 
cheers  mean  anything,  if  actions  mean  anything,  the  Colonies 
mean  Preference,  if  we  mean  Preference  too. 

The  difficulty — I  do  not  suggest  it  is  insurmountable — is  for  us 
to  offer  this  return.  We  have  first  of  all  to  consent  to  tax  certain 
articles  wffiich,  rightly  or  wrongly,  many  people  object  to  taxing. 
We  have  to  tax  bread.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  we  are  to  be  fair 
and  logical,  not  to  tax  some  raw  material  also.  It  may  be  that 
these  things  would  be  well  done  :  that  their  face  disadvantages 
would  be  made  up  and  more.  But  they  are  difficulties,  and  deter 
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many  people  from  the  experiment.  Secondly,  we  have  to 
formulate  a  scheme  which  will  deal  fairly  with  Colonies  far  apart, 
of  vastly  differing  circumstances,  w'hich  is  capable  of  applica¬ 
tion  without  inequality,  of  revision  without  jealousy.  This  may 
be  possible,  but  it  is  difficult.  Thirdly,  wc  have  to  negotiate 
these  arrangements,  more  or  less  simultaneously,  wdth  legisla¬ 
tures  which  are  independent  of  each  other.  This  may  be  possi¬ 
ble,  but  it  is  difficult. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  and  com¬ 
paratively  simple  for  the  Colonies  to  grant  us  a  uniform  and 
substantial  Preference,  but  that  we  must  make  a  return,  and  that 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  make  that  return  by  means  of  a  corres¬ 
ponding  Preference.  The  whole  difficulty  here  is  for  us  to  repay 
the  Colonies. 

What  is  the  position — the  psychological  position — with  regard  I 
to  Colonial  contributions  to  Imperial  Defence? 

The  matter  is  summed  up  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  at  the  deputation  organised  by  the 
Imperial  Federation  (Defence)  Committee  last  December.  In 
those  speeches,  and  in  this  article,  the  question  of  the  Army  is 
not  considered.  For  this  one  purpose,  the  branches  of  our  defen¬ 
sive  establishment  are  severable.  It  may  be  possible  for  the 
Colonies  to  take  their  share  in  the  burden  of  the  Army.  But 
their  interest  in  it  is  less  direct,  their  confidence  in  it  is  less 
pronounced.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  provide  adequately  for 
the  security  of  their  own  frontiers.  Contribution  to  an  army— 
much  more  to  such  an  army  as  ours — introduces  complications 
not  incident  to  the  matter  of  the  Navy.  It  is  not  desired  neces¬ 
sarily  to  exclude  the  land  forces  from  participation  in  the  scheme. 
But  their  exclusion  does  not  mar  its  completeness,  their  inclusion 
is  more  difficult  and  less  urgent,  and  it  is,  therefore,  on  the  basis 
of  our  sea  power  alone  that  this  argument  is  advanced. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  bloodless  adumbration  to  labour  the 
contention  that  the  maintenance  of  an  Imperial  Navy  at  the 
present  standard  is  as  necessary  to  the  self-governing  Colonies  as 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  From  danger  to  their  territories  and 
their  existence  they  may  have  thought  once  that  remoteness 
from  the  venue  of  naval  competition  was  a  substantial  guarantee 
of  immunity.  Once,  too,  they  were  unattractive  prizes.  “But,” 
in  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach ’s  words,  “  the  position  has  changed. 
Other  great  and  wealthy  powders  have  recognised  this  ever-grow¬ 
ing  competition  for  sea-powder.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  w’ould 
not  be  advisable,  to  cross  the  t’s  or  dot  the  i’s  in  this  matter,  but 
any  Canadian  or  Australian,  who  thinks  upon  the  subject,  must 
see  that  there  are  changes  now  in  progress  in  the  naval  strength, 
in  the  policy,  and  in  the  aspirations  of  great  countries  in  those 
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)  quarters  of  the  globe  which  are  not  far  from  their  homes,  which 
may  far  more  vitally  affect  the  future  of  Canada  and  Australasia 
than  the  future  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 
r  Apart  from  this,  the  256  million  pounds  sterling  of  their  sea- 
1  borne  commerce  makes  British  naval  supremacy  a  necessity. 
The  1,189,495  tons  of  their  mercantile  marine  does  not  protect 
itself. 

The  Colonies  do  not  desire  for  a  moment  to  create  separate 
navies.  They  could  not  do  so  usefully  or  efficiently.  The  idea 
[  maybe  dismissed  ;  it  is  nowhere  seriously  entertained.  The  1002 

;  memorandum  of  Sir  John  Forrest,  Australian  ^Minister  of 

Defence,  disposes  of  it  not  only  for  Australia  but  for  every  Colony, 
r  The  Navy,  then,  is  necessary  to  the  Colonies  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For  its 
1  maintenance  the  United  Kingdom  pays  35  millions  a  year. 

Colonial  contributions,  the  result  of  the  conference  of  1902, 

1  amount  to  325  thousand.  Canada  with  a  population  of  5,\ 

i  millions  contributes  not  a  single  penny  to  the  defence  of  the 

Empire.  On  the  basis  of  white  population  the  share  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  is  7  millions  ;  on  the  basis  of  revenue  9 
millions. 

In  introducing  the  deputation.  Sir  INIichael  said  that  without 
recourse  to  borrowing  for  current  expenditure  ”  it  will  soon  be 
impossible  for  the  tax-payer  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue 
to  bear  alone  this  vast  and  ever-increasing  burden  of  the  naval 
defence  of  the  Empire.” 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Colonies  should  contribute  in 
some  uniform  and  adequate  proportion.  How*  far  do  they 
recognise  their  obligation,  and  how  far  are  they  likely  to  meet  it? 

1  i\Ir.  Balfour,  in  a  short  speech  which  provides  as  much  states- 

;  manlike  reflection  as  any  other  utterance  of  recent  years,  spoke 

to  the  deputation  of  the  growing  sensibility  of  the  Colonies,  and 
the  slowness  of  its  growth  ;  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said 
this  of  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1902  :  ‘‘In  one  respect  the 
result  was  satisfactory,  because  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  universally  admitted  that  there  was  a  common  responsi¬ 
bility  on  all  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  naval  defence  wms  of  paramount  importance  : 
but  when  we  came  to  ascertain  what  the  material  result  of  the 
acceptance  of  that  principle  was,  I  am  bound  to  say  it  was 
disappointing.” 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  set  out  the  evidence  of  Colonial 
utterances  through  the  past  eight  years  which  supports  the  con¬ 
tention  of  this  summary.  I  suggest  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  this  :  that  the  statesmen  of  self-governing 
Colonies  do  recognise  their  theoretical  liability  to  contribution  ; 
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that  the  people  of  the  Colonies  do,  or  would  recognise  it.  That  I 
the  leaders  see  that  they  cannot  propose  wdth  any  prospect  of 
success  to  tax  their  people  to  pay  for  advantages  which  at  present 
they  obtain  without  payment.  To  propose  a  substantial  direct 
contribution  is  impossible,  and  yet  the  moral  liability  is  readily 
recognised  among  those  who  are  morally  liable. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  method  by  which  the  Colonies  can 
liquidate  their  debt  without  direct  taxation.  The  whole  difficulty  I 
here  is  for  the  Colonies  to  repay  us.  I 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  bring  the  argument  from  these  premises 
to  a  point  at  wffiich  the  suggestion  I  have  to  make  shall  be  an 
obvious  and  indeed  inevitable  conclusion.  Before  this  conclusion 
is  stated,  it  should  be  considered  that  it  does  not  pretend  to  be 
the  only  solution.  It  may  be  that  the  few  points  I  have  excerpted  I 
from  the  whole  range  of  controversy  do  not  express  the  problem 
adequately.  It  may  be  that  the  problems  may  better  be  resolved 
independently,  and  that  the  difficulties  thus  adumbrated  may  be 
solved  satisfactorily.  But  this  is  the  conclusion  reached  ; 

The  Colonies  are  willing  to  grant  us  a  Preference,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  us  by  fiscal  arrangements  to  make  them  the  return 
we  wish  to  make. 

We  are  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  Imperial  Defence,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  the  Colonies  by  direct  payment  to  make  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  they  wish  to  make. 

This  is  the  suggestion  I  have  to  make  : 

That  the  Colonies  should  grant  us  a  Preference,  in  satisfaction 
of  their  moral  liability  to  contribution  towards  Imperial  Defence. 

Baldly  stated,  standing  alone,  divorced  from  data,  premises, 
and  argument,  the  proposition  has  an  air  of  the  impracticable  and 
the  undesirable  combined.  But  if  it  be  not  isolated,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  tw’o  problems  dealt  with  have  an  urgency  and  an 
intrinsic  importance,  it  becomes  plain  that  some  amount  of 
attempt  is  appropriate  to  a  plan  which  affects  to  settle  both  at 
once.  It  is  always  dangerous  lightly  to  assume  that  tw'o  benefits 
are  interchangeable  because  each  is  a  benefit.  Perhaps  receipt 
will  be  made  by  a  party  other  than  he  who  gives.  The  criticism 
may  be  applied  here.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appropriate.  I  am 
sure  it  is  irrelevant  as  a  criticism,  for  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  it  is 
an  additional  advantage. 

The  two  questions  which  immediately  rise  to  the  mind  are 
these  : 

(1)  Are  the  concessions  capable  of  manipulation  to  give  a 
balance  of  advantage  similar  in  quality  to  each  party  ? 

(2)  Can  the  financial  arrangements  be  adjusted  to  a  substantial 
correspondence  with  each  other,  and  with  the  circumstances  of 
each  party? 
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(1)  We  get  the  Preference  we  set  out  to  get.  Our  manu¬ 
facturers  first  of  all  would  feel  the  gain.  For  them  would  appear 
an  opened  market,  for  them  would  come  the  stimulus.  But  this 
advantage  would  be  shared  by  and  react  through  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  Enough  harm  has  been  done  already  by  the  assumption 
that  the  interests  of  capital  and  labour  are  not  the  same,  that  one 
can  profit  only  at  the  other’s  expense.  One  can  gain  only  by 
the  other’s  gain. 

Labour  would  feel  the  advantage  as  directly  as  capital.  The 
domestic  commercial  problem  of  England  is  admittedly  that  of 
employment,  which  means  markets. 

Secondarily,  it  is  that  of  competition,  which  means  markets. 
Next  it  is  that  of  diversion  of  industry  into  new  channels,  a 
diversion  which  entails  an  economic  loss  in  every  instance.  This 
means  markets  too.  Preference  is  a  matter  that  affects  markets  ; 
the  greater  the  preference,  the  greater  the  result.  That  it  will 
produce  an  industrial  millennium  is  not  suggested.  It  is  not 
worth  while  waiting  for  that.  Armageddon  comes  first,  and 
Armageddon  is  bound  to  be  a  disturbing  influence. 

The  loss  to  the  Exchequer  through  the  extinguishment  of 
Colonial  liability  to  direct  contribution  is  only  potential.  The 
present  contribution  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  its  substantial  increase.  In  addition,  in  any 
use  of  terms  of  more  than  grammatical  importance,  a  gain  to  the 
community  is  incapable  of  being  called  a  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
There  is  no  economic  orthodoxy  in  advancing  a  Treasury  from 
solvency  to  opulence. 

In  the  Colonies  the  Exchequer  would  get  the  primary  benefit  of 
the  extinguishment  of  liability.  The  tax-payer  would  get  the 
benefit,  and  the  manufacturer  would  bear  any  loss  arising  from 
the  further  competition  of  our  exports.  In  the  Colonies  the  pro¬ 
portion  of.  the  population  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  is  very 
large,  much  larger  than  with  us,  so  the  burden  would  be  widely 
distributed.  This  class  of  the  population  bears  most  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion.  Every  individual  is  a  consumer,  and  will  get  the  advantage 
of  our  competition.  So  that  burden  would  be  substantially  co¬ 
incident  with  benefit,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  coincident,  would 
fall  on  the  class  best  able  to  bear  it. 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  the  financial  details  is  not  an  intricate 
transaction.  The  basis  on  which  the  contribution  of  a  Colony 
should  be  calculated  is  important,  but  whether  it  be  revenue  or 
population  is  a  matter  rather  of  preference  than  of  principle. 
Revenue,  the  normal  income  of  a  Colony,  is  probably  the  con¬ 
venient  unit.  The  basis  of  the  Preference  presents  more  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  any  calculation  would  at  first  be  more  or  less  arbitrary 
and  experimental.  In  any  case,  provision  would  be  made  for  a 
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regular  periodic  revision  to  keep  the  amount  in  substantial 
correspondence  with  the  facts. 

Originally  the  assessment  of  the  Preference  could  be  at  such  a 
reduction  of  the  present  duties  as  would  be  equal  to  the  as¬ 
certained  share  of  contribution  at  our  present  average  of  export. 
That  is,  the  amount  lost  by  the  Colony  in  excise  duties,  on  the 
supposition  that  our  exports  remained  stationary  under  the  Pre¬ 
ference,  would  he  the  amount  due  from  them  in  contribution. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  reduction  should  be  proportionate 
in  favour  of  all  articles  we  export  to  them  :  this  rule,  even  if  it 
led  to  results  apparently  arbitrary,  would  probably  be  a  more 
satisfactory  basis,  less  liable  to  create  discontent  among  the 
persons  affected,  than  any  arrangement  attempted  on  the  lines 
of  particular  wants,  particular  capacities,  and  particular  condi¬ 
tions.  For  in  this  matter,  principles  often  may  be  resolved  into 
the  most  blatant  prejudices.  Principles  are  rare  and  delicate 
plants,  apt  to  languish  under  cultivation,  and  the  sports  which 
flourish  under  the  name  serve  human  purposes  almost  as  well. 
Where  should  we  be  but  for  these  scientific  certainties,  these 
settled  convictions?  Could  we  tell  broccoli  from  cauliflower,  but 
for  a  settled  conviction  that  one  is  served  in  January  and  the  other 
in  May? 

This  arrangement  should  certainly  be  satisfactory  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  of  the  Colonies.  If  the  remission  of  duty  had  or  had  not 
an  effect  adverse  to  the  manufacturer,  it  would  be  an  unmixed 
advantage  to  the  consumer.  Its  acceptance  on  our  part  might 
almost  be  represented  as  an  act  of  delicate  generosity.  Nor  would 
labour  be  materially  affected,  or  displaced  at  all,  by  the  increased 
competition  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Colonial  producer. 
The  condition  of  employment  varies,  of  course,  in  every  Colony. 
But  it  may  be  stated  with  substantial  accuracy  that  in  the  Colonial 
productive  labour  market  demand  largely  exceeds  supply.  The 
capacity  for  increase  in  production  is  so  considerable,  the  stimulus 
of  competition  would  be  so  marked,  the  cheapening  of  production 
so  material,  that  the  state  of  employment  would  be,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  affected  at  all,  sensibly  appreciated. 

Those  readers  w^ho  have  followed  my  arguments  so  far  with 
general  agreement  will  have  recognised  that  the  scheme  deals  with 
the  two  questions  of  urgent  and  vital  importance  in  Imperial  re¬ 
lations  so  as  to  evade  the  substantial  difficulty  of  each.  They  will 
have  found,  further,  that  the  tw^o  ideals  are  capable  of  consideration 
in  combination,  and  that  they  have  no  such  disparity  of  quality 
as  precludes  their  being  reduced  to  a  common  financial  basis.  That 
it  is  not  impracticable  to  deal  wdth  them  in  this  way. 

There  is  a  further  point  wdthout  whose  decision  these  admissions 
will  be  worthless.  Will  the  policy  retain  the  advantages  of  the 
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object  we  set  out  to  attain?  Or  haAe  essential  benefits  been 
eliminated  together  with  the  obstacles  which  prevent  their  direct 
realisation  ? 

It  is  my  contention,  made  with  diffidence  and  yet  with  con¬ 
fidence,  that  the  advantages  are  retained,  that  nothing  is  discarded 
which  is  essential  to  either  aim. 

We — the  United  Kingdom — get  our  Preference.  It  is  necessary, 
in  setting  off  one  thing  against  another  and  in  estimating  the 
financial  position,  to  keep  in  prominence  the  original  assumption 
that  a  Preference  to  our  trade  from  the  Colonies  is  a  substantive 
boon,  connected  with  but  independent  of  the  direct  financial 
results.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  in  view  when  the  objection 
that  a  benefit  to  the  exporter  is  being  received  against  a  potential 
benefit  to  the  Exchequer  is  under  consideration.  For  under  this 
scheme  one  thing  is  clear.  That  we  get  a  Preference,  and  that  a 
Preference  is  what  w’e  w^anted.  We  are  not  selling  a  share  in  the 
Navy  for  an  arbitrary  consideration  granted  to  a  particular  class. 
We  are  recognising  that  an  obligation  is  discharged  by  the  cession 
of  a  coveted  benefit.  We  are  releasing  a  debt — and  that  a  bad 
debt — for  a  specific  article  which  we  had  hoped  to  buy.  We  are 
taking  payment  in  kind,  and  the  proffered  return  is  a  thing  we 
had  bargained  for  in  vain. 

Are  we  giving  too  much?  I  do  not  think  that  we  are.  If  the 
self-governing  Colonies  were  offering  adequate  systematic  con¬ 
tributions  to  Imperial  Defence,  no  one  would  hesitate  to  condemn 
a  proposal  to  ask  for  a  Commercial  Preference  instead.  I  rely 
on  an  answ’er  from  everyone  conversant  with  Colonial  opinion  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  such  a  contribution  within  times  with  which 
we  have  anything  to  do.  Everyone  wishes  that  there  w’ere. 
Everyone  welcomes  the  little  that  has  been  done.  But  no  one 
suggests  that  it  amounts  (except  in  the  case  of  Natal)  to  more  than 
a  recognition  of  the  principle ,  and  everyone  knows  that  Canada  has 
done  nothing  at  all. 

There  is  among  Colonial  statesmen  a  recognition  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  which  is  believed  to  be  almost  universal.  Among  the  people 
there  is  the  sentiment,  a  sentiment  of  which  every  act,  every 
expression  of  loyalty  is  in  some  degree  a  manifestation.  It  is  on 
this  theoretical  recognition  of  obligation  that  the  case  is  founded, 
and  no  less  on  an  opinion  stated  by  the  Colonies,  held  by  observers 
at  home,  fortified  by  knowledge  of  their  prejudices  and  circum¬ 
stances,  that  no  realisation  of  that  recognition  is  a  political  factor 
of  which  we  can  take  account.  Not  yet  has  it  risen  to  the  level 
of  an  aspiration.  But  an  unanswerable  argument,  a  claim  of 
admitted  justice,  strengthened  by  a  friendly  sentiment  we  need 
fear  only  to  underrate ,  can  be  denied  only  by  impossibility  of  per¬ 
formance.  This  scheme  loosens  the  bond,  it  offers  the  oppor- 
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tunity ;  and  when  opportunity  and  desire  synchronise  not 
malevolence  itself  can  hinder  a  happy  consummation. 

If  we — the  United  Kingdom — get  what  we  want,  do  the 
Colonies  get  the  same?  They  get  a  share  in  Imperial  Defence. 
They  pay  a  just  debt — a  debt  they  want  to  pay.  They  pay  it  in 
a  way  which  entails  no  direct  taxation ;  which ,  on  the  contrary 
actually  confers  a  benefit  on  every  tax-payer.  In  the  consideration 
of  their  attitude  the  improbability  of  their  paying  the  debt  in  any 
other  way  is  negligible  for  the  same  reason  that  makes  it,  in  con¬ 
sidering  our  attitude,  a  relevant  circumstance.  For  it  is  inability 
that  bars  the  way  of  their  leaders ,  aversion  from  heavier  burdens  of 
taxation  that  hampers  the  sentiment  of  the  followers.  The  re¬ 
ception  of  a  Minister  of  Finance  proposing  a  tax  is  never 
enthusiastic.  It  becomes  actively  antagonistic  when  that  tax  is  to 
pay  for  something  already  possessed  without  payment.  The  merit 
of  a  payment  by  Preference  is  that  Preference  in  the  Colonies  also 
is  an  object  intrinsically  desired.  The  Preferences  already  granted 
without  return  settle  this  point,  and  that  no  less  completely  if  the 
contention  be  accepted  that  their  commercial  importance  is  small. 
But  no  one  suggests  that  preferences  on  the  scale  now  in  sub¬ 
mission  should  be  accorded  without  return.  It  is  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  that  the  necessary  return  for  a  benefit  gladly  conceded  should 
take  the  form  of  the  solution  of  an  obligation  which  would 
otherwise  remain  undischarged. 

These  arguments  take  into  constant  account  the  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement  of  proper  contribution  to  Imperial  Defence  by  the  self- 
governing  Colonies.  A  certain  kind  of  pseudo-philosopher  may  be 
tempted  to  object  that  in  an  Empire’s  policy  all  time  is  the  only 
standard  on  which  to  base  an  action.  “  If  direct  contribution 
might  be  better,”  he  may  say,  ‘‘  and  might  eventually  be  attained, 
does  not  the  scheme  confess  itself  opportunist?”  Yes,  it  does, 
and  what  then  ?  A  politician  who  resents  the  name  of  opportunist 
had  better  read  his  history  and  his  philosophy  over  again.  Pre¬ 
ference  is  to  be  desired  on  grounds  wider  than  finance  can  cover. 
Contribution  is  postponed  not  only  indefinitely,  but  definitely  to 
tlje  end  of  a  vista  of  years  down  which  kingdoms  have  time  to 
rise  and  sink,  nations  to  stand  and  fall,  an  Empire  to  break  into 
negligible  atoms  or  bind  itself  into  a  power  able  to  fling  its  chosen 
message  to  every  corner  of  the  earth.  We  are  not  set  to  cope  by 
finite  wisdom  with  legislation  for  eternities.  It  is  enough  to  have 
an  opportunity  to-day.  If  it  be  opportunism  to  seize  it,  though  we 
cannot  guarantee  the  permanence  of  our  grasp,  though  speculation 
dangles  mirages  of  millennium  before  short-sighted  eyes,  let  every 
man  covet  the  quality  and  reverence  the  name ,  or  leave  to  others 
the  task  of  serving  a  country  towards  whose  problems  he  is  content 
to  contribute  the  prophecy  of  a  destiny  of  drift. 
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Where  no  solution  offers,  a  hurried  groping  is  a  bad  mistake. 
Imperial  Federation,  the  all-embracing  problem,  has  found  no 
solution,  and  it  is  perilous  to  hurry  here.  The  warning  of  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  in  one  of  the  last  of  his  public  speeches  is  not  a 
warning  to  be  forgotten. 

There  are  very  important  men,  men  of  great  intellect  and  authority, 
who  think  that  the  moment  has  come  for  some  legislative  action  on  our 
part  which  should  federate  the  Colonies.  I  exhort  them  before  they  do 
so  carefully  to  consider  what  steps  they  are  going  to  take,  and  what  results 
they  expect  to  come  from  them.  .  .  .  We  cannot  safely  interfere  by  legis¬ 
lative  action  with  the  natural  development  of  our  relations  with  our 
daughter  countries.  All  kinds  of  difficulties  are  there  before  us— difficulties 
as  to  the  burden  of  finance,  difficulties  as  to  the  duty  of  defence,  difficulties 
as  to  the  right  of  decision  which  the  mother  country  should  retain,  and, 
unless  feeling  is  running  very  strong  and  we  have  a  great  power  behind 
us,  1  look  with  some  apprehension  upon  any  attempt  to  anticipate  events 
or  to  foreclose  the  results,  the  precious  results,  which,  if  we  are  only 
patient  and  careful,  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  Empire. 

The  tendency  of  human  beings  and  of  statesmen — who  are  human  beings 
—is  to  anticipate  all  such  matters,  and  to  think  that,  because  their  own 
wretched  lives  are  confined  to  some  sixty  or  seventy  years,  therefore  it  is 
open  to  them  to  force  an  anticipation  of  the  results  which  the  natural 
play  of  forces  and  of  affections  and  the  alterations  of  the  judgment  and 
the  mutual  feelings  of  various  people  in  the  world  will  bring  before  us.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  danger  that  appears  to  me  more  serious  for  the  time  that  lies 
before  us  than  an  attempt  to  force  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  into 
a  mutual  arrangement  and  subordination,  for  which  they  are  not  ready, 
and  which  may  only  produce  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  state  of  things. 

But  here  are  two  smaller  problems.  Preference  which  may 
mean  fiscal  union,  and  which  is  a  commercial  asset  of  immense 
importance.  Contribution  w^hich  may  lead  to  political  union,  and 
which  elucidates  a  problem  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  de¬ 
clares  must  soon  be  solved.  The  contribution  will  not  go,  indeed, 
straight  into  the  Exchequer.  But  it  wdll  go  there  in  the  end.  The 
interests  of  treasury  and  community  are  not  separable,  an  in¬ 
creased  capacity  for  bearing  burdens  means  an  increased  facility 
in  their  imposition. 

These  two  problems  are  vital,  but  they  are  not  new.  The 
essence  of  the  suggestion  I  make  is  not  solutions  of  tw’o  problems, 
but  a  solution  of  the  two  by  considering  them  together.  They  have 
always  been  considered  separately  except  when  they  have  taken 
their  places  in  an  aspiration  of  federation. 

I  have  addressed  myself  to  those  who  consider  that  their  solu¬ 
tion  means  much  more  than  a  fiscal  or  financial  expedient.  There 
is  a  problem  of  markets,  a  problem  of  diversion  of  industrial 
energy.  There  is  a  problem  of  employment.  There  is  a  problem 
of  settling  the  inter-relations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
on  a  uniform  basis,  in  a  way  which  recognises  their  community 
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of  interest.  There  is  a  problem  of  the  fiscal  relation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  with  other  countries. 

Commercial  Preferences  of  adequate  and  uniform  nature  is  a 
suggestion  which  will  go  far  to  solve  them  all.  Those  who  accept 
Preference  even  with  the  difficulties  of  a  reciprocal  Preference, 
those  who  refuse  Preference  because  of  those  difficulties,  all  should 
accept  very  gladly  Preference  without  those  difficulties. 

There  is  a  j)roblem  of  contribution  to  Imperial  Defence,  scarcely 
less  pressing.  Even  if  direct  contribution  were  possible,  there 
would  be  a  corollary  of  control.  Control  without  representation 
is  a  philosophic  height  we  have  not  yet  scaled.  Representation  is 
not  a  policy  seriously  contemplated. 

This  article  suggests  a  policy  which  might  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  all  these  problems.  Which  secures  Preference,  and  all 
it  means,  without  the  disadvantages  associated  with  the  name. 
Which  secures  contribution  with  its  corollary  of  responsibility, 
of  unity  without  the  disadvantages  of  a  claim  to  control.  Too  in¬ 
direct  to  raise  a  demand  for  interference  in  problems  which  must 
be  centralised ;  real  enough  to  lighten  our  burden  and  impart  a 
sentiment  of  common  preparation  and  undivided  interest.  I  think 
the  object  is  great  enough,  the  means  plausible  enough  not  to  be 
dismissed  without  some  thought. 

It  will  be  plain  that  the  question  raised  has  no  party  moral,  as 
party  divisions  stand.  Nor  is  it  easily  to  be  made  a  popular  issue. 
To  impress  it  as  a  party  issue  on  the  country ,  and  to  persuade  the 
country  of  any  advantages  it  has  to  offer  would  need  such  an 
advocate  as  I  do  not  expect  to  find.  Perhaps  party  politicians 
might  consider  it  in  a  non-party  spirit,  as  a  scheme  for  neither 
Free  Fooder  nor  Preferentialist  in  his  official  capacity  or  his 
militant  mood. 

It  proposes  to  offer  some  benefits  which  all  may  welcome,  to 
eliminate  some  imperfections  which  all  can  regret,  to  elucidate 
some  problems  which  all  should  ponder.  It  is  founded  on  a 
balance  of  gain  and  loss,  good  and  ill.  And  yet  the  approach 
should  be  undertaken  in  not  too  nice  a  spirit  of  division.  It  is 
business,  not  litigation.  Questions  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies  have  their  appropriate  atmosphere,  which  is  not 
that  of  the  counting-house.  The  accounts  in  our  ledgers  are  not  of 
debts  due  between  strangers,  but  of  allowances  made  to  sons, 
support  offered  to  a  parent.  It  is  our  privilege  and  their  pride  to 
set  our  Imperial  relations  on  a  basis  which  shall  survive  the 
troubling  ripples  of  each  passing  controversy.  In  all  our  journey- 
ings  they,  too,  share  the  burden  of  a  traditional  mission.  We  are 
not  separated,  nor  our  aspirations,  nor  our  interests.  Our  losses 
are  their  loss,  and  what  they  gain,  w’e  gain. 

W.  Philip  Grosrr. 


I’AKIS  AND  OENONE. 

A  Tragedy  in  One  Act. 


Scene:  Mount  Ida.  At  the  right  a  hut  covered  with  vines,  half 
seen.  In  the  bachground  trees  and  bushes  with  an  opening  near 
the  centre,  through  which  a  path  descends  into  the  plain  of  Troy 
below.  Evening  falling.  Two  girls,  Pyrgo  and  Melissa,  appear 
through  the  opening,  having  climbed  the  path.  Pyrgo  enters 
first. 

Pyrgo.  Come,  we  are  late. 

Melissa.  Oh,  I  am  out  of  breath. 

Pyrgo.  The  woodcutters  are  waving  us  good-night. 

See  what  a  pile  of  timber  they  have  made ; 

And  still  the  tallest  oak-tree  is  to  fall. 

Melissa.  I  love  to  watch  them :  let  us  wait  a  moment. 

Look,  they  are  tugging  at  the  cords,  it  quivers. 

It  cracks  and  rocks.  How  fearfully  it  hangs ! 

It  is  falling,  look!  still  falling;  it  is  down! 

Oh,  what  a  groan !  Did  Hector  fall  so  grandly 
When  fierce  Achilles  smote  him?  Even  so 
He  must  have  fallen. 

Pyrgo.  Shame  on  you,  Melissa! 

Have  you  the  heart  to  name  that  day  of  woe? 

The  broken  heart  of  Troy  sent  up  that  day 
A  groan,  which  even  now  is  in  my  ears. 

I  heard  it  on  the  mountains,  and  I  wept. 

Although  I  knew  not  what  great  cause  I  had. 

Melissa.  I  was  a  child  then.  But  I  wonder  much 
What  was  the  wailing  that  to-day  we  heard 
Down  by  the  city  gates.  These  many  hours 
They  have  been  closed,  and  the  plain  empty ;  yet 
When  we  passed  by  this  morning,  how  we  saw 
The  battle  run  like  breakers  in  a  bay. 

Tossing  with  plumes  and  lances ! 

Pyrgo.  Come  away. 

The  pathway  will  be  dark  under  the  trees. 

Melissa.  Pyrgo,  is  Priam  dead,  or  Agamemnon? 

Or  is  it  fair  Prince  Paris?  What  hath  happened? 

Pyrgo.  Hush,  lest  Oenone  hear  you,  and  her  eye 

Look  askance  on  you;  she  has  power  to  change 
The  bloom  upon  your  cheek,  and  wither  up 
The  udders  of  our  sheep  and  waste  our  flocks. 

Melissa.  She  has  no  power  to  lure  her  Paris  back. 
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Pyugo.  Yet  she  can  charm  the  almost  dead  to  life. 

When  Meladon  was  bitten  by  the  viper 

Two  summers  past,  and  all  his  flesh  was  cold 

And  pale  as  mushrooms,  she  found  certain  leaves 

That  sucked  the  poison  sweetly  out,  and  now - 

Melissa.  His  cheek  is  brown  as  any  hazel  nut. 

How  strange !  Had  I  such  magic  at  my  will. 

Soon  would  I  lure  Prince  Paris  to  my  feet. 

Pyrgo.  You  have  not  seen  his  lady  Helen’s  eyes! 

Melissa.  But  she  is  Greek,  and  Menelaus’  queen. 

Pyrgo.  Hush ! 

Melissa.  Is  it  here  she  dwells? 

Pyrgo.  (Nodding.)  Still  beautiful 

She  is,  for  I  have  seen  her,  and  they  say 
She  was  once  happy.  But  we  loiter  long. 

Come,  come. 

Melissa.  I’m  following.  Oh,  a  violet! 

I  should  have  crushed  it  with  another  step. 

It  is  all  dewy,  and  it  smells  of  spring. 

The  first  found  is  the  sweetest. 

Pyrgo.  (Climbing  a  steep  path  at  the  right.)  Take  my  hand. 

Look  down,  there  is  a  litter  coming  up. 

Melissa.  And  it  has  stopped  among  the  woodcutters. 

The  bearers  speak  with  them.  Oh,  let  us  stay. 

Pyrgo.  We  must  not,  hush!  Oenone’s  coming  forth. 

(The  girls,  often  glancing  back,  ascend  the  path  at  the  right. 
Oenone  comes  out,  right.  During  the  following  speech  she 
brings  out  logs  from  the  hut,  and  piles  them,  one  by  one, 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage.) 

Oenone.  Last  night  I  dreamed  of  Paris.  There  he  seemed 
To  rise  upon  the  darkness.  Oh,  how  pale ! 

Some  mortal  languor  had  subdued  his  limbs : 

His  head  drooped  backward,  heavy  like  a  flower 
When  hail  has  hurt  it ;  his  lips  moved  not,  but 
His  gaze  was  of  a  spirit  deep  in  pain. 

One  arm  hung  listless — but  I  thought  the  other 
Was  in  the  motion  to  stretch  out  tow'ard  me. 

Then  paused  as  if  unwilling  so  to  plead. 

An  evil  omen ! — yet,  that  arm  toward  me 
Half  lifted,  and  that  look ! 

— If  he  be  W’ounded,  what  is  that  to  me? 

In  Helen’s  arms  he  rests,  and  Helen’s  hands 
Are  soothing  his  hot  temples;  he  looks  up 
In  Helen’s  eyes. — 

You  little  tender  shoots  upon  the  vine 
You  swell  with  the  sweet  spring, — how  can  you  swell 
So  confident  and  blithe  ?  Can  you  not  feel 
Already  ere  your  grapes  have  coloured  round 
And  ripened,  the  rude  hands  of  vintagers. 
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Strong-fingered  jesting  boys  and  laughing  girls, 

Crush  your  red  blood  to  make  the  merry  wine? 

So  my  hope  grows,  and  so  its  blood  is  crushed 
To  make  the  mirth  of  others ;  and  yet  still 
1  hope!  Was  ever  woman  fool  as  I? 

They  call  Cassandra  wretched,  because  none 
Believes  her  word,  yet  she  at  least  believes. 

(She  kindles  a  fire.) 

Break  into  flame,  shoot  bright,  my  signal  fire ! 

Once  you  could  call  my  Paris  up  from  Troy ! 

He  left  the  dances  and  the  feasts  for  me. 

Clear  burns  the  old  wood.  Oh,  that  my  heart  were  old, 
Old,  sere,  and  dry,  and  burning  in  this  flame. 

That  I  might  perish  clean  in  the  white  fire. 

Forget,  and  have  no  aching  at  my  breast. 

No  waking  out  of  dreams,  quite,  quite  forget. - - 

They  call  me  sorceress. 

Imagine  I  have  power  to  sway  the  moon 
And  lead  astray  the  stars :  and  power  I  have. 

As  shepherds  know,  to  heal  the  serpent’s  bite. 

Young  Meladon  I  healed,  though  he  was  dying. 

And  gave  him  to  his  weeping  love  again. 

Oh,  that  day  I  was  happy.  Even  to-day 
I  saw  on  yonder  crag  the  little  herb 
Which  in  my  hand  was  life,  shooting  afresh. 

To  others  I  can  still  bring  life  and  joy : 

Only  myself  I  have  no  power  to  heal. 

{She  lies  down  by  the  fire.) 

Ten  years,  ten  years,  gone  like  a  single  sigh ! 

For  me;  but  not  for  him !  Oh,  he  is  changed. 

He  is  not  now  that  Paris,  whose  young  brow 
Shone  like  a  god’s,  to  look  on  whom  was  hope. 

To  hear,  delight. — He  goes  to  Helen  now. 

The  evening  brings  him.  Miserable  me ! 

— Ah  yet. 

The  queen  of  Menelaus  cannot  know 

The  glory  of  the  spring,  when  we  were  young. 

When — Oh  that  hour  of  hours — he  stole  to  me 
Full  of  the  wondrous  news 

How  he,  the  shepherd’s  boy,  whom  all  men  praised 
And  all  men  loved,  who  kept  their  flocks  from  harm. 
Who  slew  the  wolf  and  lion  without  fear. 

How  he  was  Prince  of  Troy,  and  Priam’s  eldest  son. 
Oh,  royal  were  the  thoughts  of  his  heart’s  youth 
Poured  out  for  me  that  day.  Ah  me,  the  first 
Of  all  those  thousand  kisses  that  of  old 
Would  naturally  flower  upon  his  lips  1 
1  only  have  the  honey  of  those  hours. 

Those  old  hours,  those  sweet  hours.  .  .  . 
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voice  of  Paris  coming  up  the  hill,  faintly  heard.) 
Oenone ! 

That  was  my  love’s  voice!  No,  no. 

(Nearer.)  Oenone! 

Oh,  I  fear. 

(Appearing.)  Oenone ! 

Defend  me  from  ill  dreams !  He  is  so  pale ! 

(Rising  to  her  knees  and  turning  round.) 

Why  comest  thou  again  this  second  time? 

Oh,  Paris,  is  it  over?  Art  thou  free? 

Dear  spirit,  leavest  thou  the  world  to  take 
Farewell  of  thy  Oenone?  Now  at  last 
The  sweetness  runs  about  my  heart  again. 

Paris,  my  golden  Paris,  glide  not  yet 
To  Lethe  water;  let  me  bless  thee  first. 

Because  my  name  was  still  upon  thy  lips. 

Remember  me,  beloved ! 

(Moving  a  pace  nearer.)  Fear  me  not. 

It  is  no  fieshless  phantom,  but  myself, 

Paris!  I  breathe,  my  heart  yet  beats.  Be  glad! 
The  signal  fire  is  kindled ;  I  am  come. 

Touch  me  not,  mocker.  Now  1  hate  you.  Go. 
Oenone,  I  am  Paris,  whom  you  loved. 

What  sudden  madness  changes  you?  even  now 
The  words  of  love  sound  blessed  in  my  ears. 

I  thought  you  dead,  1  thought  you  freed,  I  thought 
Your  death-delivered  spirit  flew  to  me. 

Oh,  never  else  would  I  have  spoken  so ! 

You  shame  me,  you  betray  me.  When  I  thought 
That  you  were  that  dead  Paris  whom  I  loved, 

Alas,  that  moment  I  was  happy :  now 
It  is  a  dream;  now  you  are  Helen’s — Go! 

Oenone,  I  am  wounded,  I  am  dying ! 

Here  on  my  shoulder  where  your  head  was  used 
To  rest  above  the  beating  of  my  heart. 

And  your  soft  hair  flowed  over  both  my  arms. 

And  your  sweet  breath  was  mingled  with  my  own. 
Here,  here  hath  Philoctetes’  poisoned  barb 
Grazed  the  firm  flesh ;  a  little  wound  it  is. 

But  pierces  me  with  agony,  and  now 

From  head  to  heel  through  all  my  veins  I  burn, 

I  burn  with  fire  all  Simois  could  not  cool. 

But  you,  that  know  the  power  of  every  herb. 

Heal  me,  for  only  you  can  heal  me  now, 

Oenone ! 

Go  to  Helen,  ask  of  her. 

Speak  not  of  her.  Would  I  had  never  crossed 
The  salt  blue  seas  that  smiled  before  my  sail 
On  that  too  prosperous  voyage !  Would  that  storms 
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Had  drowned  me  deep  under  the  senseless  surge, 

Or  ever  1  had  seen  Eurotas’  banks 

And  Lacedaemon’s  hills.  Would  1  had  stayed 

For  ever  here  on  Ida,  our  dear  home ! 

The  web  once  woven  we  cannot  unweave. 

The  unkind  gods  made  me  their  instrument. 

They  chose  you,  Paris,  for  your  fickle  heart. 

I  have  been  fickle,  yes,  and  wandered  far, 

But  the  heart  comes  home  at  last;  1  come  to  you. 

As  1  came  hither,  every  step  shed  off 

Days,  years,  and  brought  me  nearer  to  my  youth. 

The  springs  of  Ida  murmured  to  my  soul. 

Sick  with  this  endless  toil  in  blood  and  spears. 

There  where  I  played  to  you  whole  summer  days 
Upon  my  shepherd’s  pipe.  The  woodcutters 
Remembered  me,  and  wept  to  see  my  pain. 

They  loved  me  well  of  old  and  love  me  still, 

Though  now  it  is  far  different  from  then, 

When  I  was  young  on  Ida,  and  was  famed 
For  fighting  with  wild  beasts  and  not  with  men. 

Not  with  revengeful  men,  whose  murderous  swords 
I  am  cursed  for  bringing  on  my  country  now ! 

The  shepherds  praised  me,  that  I  slew  the  wolf 
.\nd  hunted  the  lion  afar;  and  strangled  the  bear  in 
his  den : 

They  called  me  their  strong  Helper  in  their  songs. 

Made  feasts  for  me,  and  I  was  crowned  with  flowers. 
And  many  a  maiden  pined  to  have  my  love. 

But  I  loved  you,  Oenone,  and  you  loved  me. 

Oh,  had  it  always  been  as  it  then  was ! 

Ah,  ah !  alas !  as  then  it  was,  alas ! 

But  vain  is  looking  back ;  this  is  the  end. 

Oenone,  heal  me;  I  grow  faint,  I  die. 

So  Helen  cannot  heal  you,  cannot  kiss 

The  life  back,  though  she  kiss  a  thousand  times ! 

To  me,  to  me  your  heart  cries  in  its  pain : 

I  only  hold  the  door  to  your  desire. 

— What  if  I  open  it?  Find  you  that  so  sweet 

Which  is  to  me  the  driving  of  a  nail 

Each  day  the  deeper,  here?  {Beating  her  breast.) 

Oh,  misery ! 

(To  herself.)  I  cannot  bear  this  longer. 

Ah,  see  now 

How  low  is  Paris  fallen  at  your  feet; 

He  is  dying  at  your  feet.  Since  love  is  gone. 

And  pity  gone,  while  yet  your  Paris  breathes. 

Recall  the  time  when  he  was  what  he  was, 

Not  what  he  is;  Oenone,  once,  but  once. 

Those  happy  hours  remember ! 
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Oenone  Have  I  not 

Remembered  them?  Those  soft  uncounted  hours, 

Spun  for  our  pleasure  out  of  smoothest  wool, 

I  never  knew  their  sweetness  till  ’twas  gone. 

And  Life  unmasking  showed  her  Fury  face. 

And  knotted  the  remembrance  for  my  scourge. 

Paris.  Oh,  wretch,  wretch,  perjured,  base  wretch  that  I  am! 

1  left  a  ruby  richer  than  the  world 
In  this  true  heart.  I  have  no  will  to  live, 

I  have  deserved  to  die  this  bitter  death. 

Look  on  me  gently,  Oenone,  turn  your  face 
Once  more,  for  the  last  time,  on  dying  Paris, 

Who  loves  you,  loves  you.  (He  faints.) 

Oenone.  {Lifting  his  head  to  rest  on  her  lap.)  No,  no,  Paris,  live! 
I  have  been  cruel ;  dear,  unclose  your  eyes. 

Look  up,  look  into  mine.  1  weep  for  you. 

You  shall  not  die. 

Paris.  (Opening  his  eyes.)  I  love  you. 

Oenone.  It  is  sweet. 

Paris.  Oeuone,  let  me  die  but  in  your  arms! 

Oenone.  You  shall  not  die,  for  I  will  heal  you. 

Paris.  Weep  not,  Oenone  ! 

Oenone.  Let  them  drop 

The  tears  that  comfort  me. 

Your  head  upon  my  breast 
As  it  was  in  the  old  days ! 

Paris.  Kiss  me! 

Oenone.  Your  lips  are  cold. 

Paris.  (Raising  himself  ivith  a  gesture  of  despairing  energy.) 

Oenone,  bring  me  life  ! 

Oenone.  (Shrinhing,  as  if  frightened.) 

1  go,  I  bring  you  life.  (She  rises  to  go.) 

Paris.  I  shall  live,  I  shall  live,  I  shall  live! 

Oenone.  (Turning  round  as  she  goes,  and  seeing  his  face.) 

Ah,  ah!  what  strange  smile  now  is  on  your  face. 

It  is  not  love.  Oh,  now,  it  is  not  love. 

’Tis  confident  and  cold. 

Paris.  (Imperiously.)  Oenone,  haste! 

Oenone.  Blind,  credulous  and  foolish  that  I  am, 

I  see  too  clear,  it  is  not  me  he  wants, 

’Tis  only  life. 

Paris.  Oenone ! 

Oenone.  Smile  again. 

For  when  you  smile  I  hate  you.  I  must  hate, 

Or  lose  my  very  reason.  Oh,  my  heart, 

’Tis  more  than  I  can  bear.  He  does  not  love  me ! 

He  never  loved.  He  never  understood 
What  to  love  is,  he  only  thought  to  cozen 
With  tender  words  my  tender  and  weak  heart, 
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And  lure  this  wretched  gift  of  life  from  me, 

And  when  ’twas  won  to  triumph  and  to  smile 
Into  the  arms  of  Helen. 

Madness,  hear  me ! 

No,  no,  no,  never  more ! 

Oenone,  stay ! 

rushes  out,  right.  Paris  tries  to  follow  her  but  sinks 

Empty  now  is  the  world. 

Thou  must  die,  Paris. 

Now,  had  1  strength,  here  would  1  strike  myself. 

As  she  condemned  me,  1  condemn  myself. 

1  am  a  king’s  son;  1  have  been  greatly  loved. 

This  is  the  end  of  all,  to  die  alone 

And  to  deserve  no  other  death.  Come  quickly. 

Darkness !  Let  me  forget  what  thing  1  am. 

Helen ! — but  no,  1  must  not  think  of  her. 

Farewell  for  ever!  All  is  forfeited - 

{He  calls  to  his  attendants  below.) 

Corythus,  Cor^dhus  !  Emathion  ! 

It  comes,  it  comes,  incredible  dark  death. 

Would  it  had  been  with  shouting  and  with  spears. 

That  1  might  rush  and  wrestle  with  my  doom. 

Not  stealing  in  this  waft  of  violets. 

To  slay  me  with  the  sweetness  1  have  lost. 

{After  a  pause,  the  two  appear  from  below  in  haste.) 
Come  to  me.  Bear  me  away.  There  is  no  hope. 

Oh,  my  dear  prince  ! 

Bear  me  away,  but  no. 

Not  down  to  Troy,  for  all  men  hate  me  there. 

When  I  am  dead,  still  let  my  body  be 
Where  I  am  loved,  on  Ida’s  pleasant  side; 

Nor  let  the  Trojan  rabble  rail  on  me. 

And  grin  upon  my  fall.  There’s  many  a  man 
Would  stone  my  very  body  on  the  pyre 
Or  have  it  thrown  to  dogs.  It  shall  not  be. 

Bid  these  good  shepherds  and  these  woodcutters 
Make  me  a  pyre  out  of  the  trees  I  knew — 

I  played  my  pipe  beneath  them  as  a  boy. 

But  gladlier  would  I  hear  them  toss  in  flame 
Than  rustle  leaves  in  springtime  any  more — 

It  shall  be  done. 

Woe  for  us  all ! 

The  gods 

Foreknew  this  thing;  they  have  prepared  a  pyre. 

The  woodcutters  have  felled  the  trees  this  day, 

It  stands  below.  Little  I  thought  to  see 
Upon  that  wood  the  body  of  my  prince. 
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CoRVTHUS. 

Ematiiion. 

Paris. 


Oenone. 


Helen. 


Lay  me  on  that,  and  set  a  torch  to  it 
This  very  night. 

So  soon? 

Thou  must  not  die. 

Let  them  not  come 

From  Troy  to  fetch  me,  let  my  body  burn 

Even  when  the  breath  is  from  me.  The  great  flame 

Shall  summon  all  the  gazing  eyes  of  Troy 

And  feast  their  hearts  that  hate  me.  But  0  thou. 

My  father  Priam,  thine  old  heart  prepare 

For  this  last  grief  that  shall  bow  down  thy  head — 

The  last  of  many  griefs :  yet  thou  wilt  weep, 

I  know,  even  for  me  who  brought  them  all. 

(A  paroxysm  seizes  him.) 

My  strength  goes  from  me.  Hold  me,  both  of  you— 
Nay,  I  will  stand  alone.  Helen,  oh,  Helen! 

(Paris  reels,  is  caught  by  the  Attendants,  who  bear 
him  slowly,  with  murmured  lamentations,  down 
the  path.  After  a  pause  the  voice  of  Oenone  is 
heard  timidly  raised  as  she  returns.) 

Paris!  .  .  .  Answer,  speak  .  .  .  (when  there  is  no 
answer.) 

Paris,  the  herb 

Is  in  my  hand,  the  leaves  that  bring  j'ou  life. 
(Appearing  and  looking  round  for  Paris,  then  stop¬ 
ping  in  despair.) 

Alone  and  dying  in  this  darkness,  oh. 

Where  have  I  driven  him?  Where  lies  he  now. 
Fainting,  perhaps,  and  fallen  on  the  rocks? 

Help  me,  help  me  !  Will  no  one  help  me ! 

I  cannot  see  clear  what  1  have  done. 

I  was  the  wronged  one,  but  now 
It  is  I  who  am  cruel,  and  he — 

I  see  him  beautiful  and  suffering  there — 

Torture,  torture ! 

I  love  him  not,  no,  no,  I  love  him  not : 

And  yet,  and  yet,  1  will  not  have  him  die. 

Wretched  and  desolate  I  seemed. 

But  surely  then  I  was  happy. 

As  now  I  am  wretched  indeed. 

How  cold  it  grows,  cold  as  the  grave.  Paris, 

Where  are  you?  Come,  come  back! 

(The  last  words  are  spoken  as  she  goes  out  searching 
among  the  thicket  at  the  left.  Helen,  in  a 
dark  robe,  appears  between  tivo  trees.) 

I  saw  from  far  flames  trembling  in  these  trees 
Like  many  shaken  swords ;  and  on  the  air 
A  cry  lamenting  down  the  darkness  came. 

— I  find  a  silence,  ashes,  solitude ! 
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Yet  in  my  mind  that  flame,  that  cry,  gone  on 
Before  me  like  dishevelled  mourners  pass. 

Proclaiming  through  the  streets  of  all  the  world 
“  Paris  is  fled  from  Helen!  ”  Whither  now? 

What  matters  it?  The  lost  may  meet  the  lost. 

My  feet  are  bruised,  I  care  not;  on,  to  seek  him. 
Starve  with  him  on  these  stony  hills,  or  be 
Slain  by  him  in  his  madness :  rather  that 
Than  linger  in  the  loathing  eye  of  Troy. 

{Heard  without,  crying)  Paris! 

Who  in  this  desert  calls  on  Paris? 

{Hurriedly  appearing.)  I! 

If  you  have  found  him,  bring  me  straight  to  him. 
Know  you  not  then  the  face  of  Helen? 

Ah! 

Why  stand  you  now  so  frozen  at  my  face 
Who  were  this  instant  like  a  burning  flame? 

I  am  Oenone. 

Live  the  dead?  Alas! 

The  world  is  filled  full  of  my  enemies. 

Away,  away !  for  when  I  look  on  you 
A  snake  bites  in  my  heart  to  poison  it. 

And  turn  me  from  the  thing  I  mean  to  do. 

Paris,  I  will.  ...  I  know  not  what  I  say  .  .  . 

Fill  my  thoughts,  Paris  ! 

Paris  is  not  here. 

I  left  him  here ;  some  swoon  has  taken  him. 
Crawling,  so  faint  he  was,  among  the  rocks, 

Alas,  alas!  But  I  must  find  him;  see. 

Here  are  the  herbs  that  I  will  heal  him  with. 

Oh,  miserable  boast  of  foolish  herbs. 

When  Paris  is  forsaken  of  the  gods, 

Helen  of  Paris;  Troy  to-night’s  a  grave. 

And  all  that  was  of  honour  upon  earth 
Trodden  to  mud  and  ashes. 

{Cries  heard  below.) 

He  is  there ! 

What  moments  have  I  wasted !  Now  at  last 
I  have  found  him ;  now  he  shall  be  healed,  shall  live. 
And  when  you  have  healed  him ! 

When  I  have  healed  him  ?  .  .  .  Oh  !  .  .  . 
{With  a  sudden  change  and  impetuous  gesture.) 
Take  you  the  herbs ! 

I  have  no  faith  in  them. 

Take  you  the  herbs !  Look,  there  are  many  leaves. 
And  you  must  lay  them  close  upon  the  wound. 

They  will  draw  out  the  poison,  he  will  sleep. 

Haste,  he  is  dying,  haste. 

From  you?  I  cannot. 
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Is  it  so  little  to  have  given  you  this, 

Who  have  taken  everything  1  had  from  me, 

Given  her  whom  1  have  hated  every  hour 
These  ten  years,  such  a  gift?  Is  it  not  enough? 

Go,  go ! 

1  fear  you,  you  would  humhle  me. 

He  is  dying ;  go ! 

Give  me  them. 

{Turning,  she  is  about  to  go,  when  a  faint  glare, 
brightening  every  moment,  appears  beyond.) 

What  is  that? 

Is  Troy  aflame? 

It  is  not  Troy. 

The  flames 

Shoot  up  into  the  dark ;  the  trees  stand  round ; 

And  there  are  faces  in  the  glare,  a  throng 
All  round  it,  motionless;  why  move  they  not? 

See  others  come,  women  and  men,  and  kneel. 

And  bow  their  heads. 

It  is  a  pyre  that  burns. 

And  on  the  pyre — it  is  not  he ! 

’Tis  he. 

{Dropping  the  herbs.) 

Now  in  my  enemies’  land  1  am  alone. 

Oh,  that  those  flames  were  streaming  over  me  ! 

They  blind  me,  roaring  between  me  and  him. 

They  have  devoured  my  Paris,  he  is  dead, 

Paris,  for  whom  1  crossed  the  bitter  sea. 

Ah.  Ah, 

But  those  that  hate  me  live,  and  only  they. 

Now,  Helen,  shall  our  hearts  be  proved  by  fire. 

Your  love  and  my  love.  Will  you  not  go  down, 

Down  to  that  pyre,  and  take  the  kiss  you  crave. 

And  fold  him  in  your  arms  to  be  your  own 
In  dying  as  in  living?  Will  you  not? 

(Helen  shudders  and  is  silent.) 

Then  leap,  you  flames,  1  bring  you  fuel  fit, 

A  heart  that  hungers  to  be  fire.  So,  so. 

Die  down,  and  cower,  and  tremble,  and  recoil 
A  moment,  to  soar  up  more  ardently 
And  wrap  me  closer,  closer  to  my  love. 

My  love  with  me  at  last.  Paris,  I  come ! 

(Oenone  disappears  down  the  hill.  Helen  gazes 
after  her  in  horror;  then,  when  a  loud  cry  oj 
many  voices  is  heard  below,  and  the  flames  leap 
up,  she  covers  her  face  with  her  robe,  as  the 
curtain  falls.) 
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II. 

On  waking  next  morning,  Regina  found  herself  alone  in  the  big 
hard  bed. 

It  was  raining ;  the  room  was  oppressed  by  a  grey,  melancholy 
twilight  which  seemed  thrown  from  the  ceiling.  Vehicles  were 
already  rolling  in  the  street ;  screaming  trams  passed  by ;  there  was 
continued  howling  of  tempestuous  wind,  the  whole  making  on  Regina 
an  impression  of  unutterable  dreariness.  The  luminous  city  of  her 
dreams  seemed  pervaded  by  this  howling  wind  through  which 
resounded  a  thousand  other  noises;  a  ceaseless  booming  of  toilsome 
life,  dismal  under  eternal  rain. 

Presently  she  looked  at  the  room,  screwing  up  her  eyes  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  various  objects.  The  grey  ceiling,  the  three  grey 
windows,  especially  that  one  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  were  positively 
funereal;  the  rough  linen  of  the  sheets  and  pillow-case,  the  coarse 
embroidery  of  their  adornment  filled  her  with  horror. 

And  Antonio,  x  where  was  he  ?  In  her  ill-humour  Regina 
resented  his  having  risen  silently  so  as  not  to  wake  her,  his  having 
left  her  alone  in  the  immensity  of  that  strange  bed;  but  almost 
immediately  the  door  was  gently  pushed  open  and  Antonio  looked  in. 

“There  they  are,  her  big  eyes!  ”  he  said  gaily,  and  came  over 
hurriedly  to  kiss  her  lips,  “  so  you’ve  come  to,  little  one,  have  you? 
.Are  you  awake?  ’’ 

“  I  think  so,’’  she  murmured  rather  hoarsely,  and  threw  her  arm 
round  his  neck.  “  Is  it  raining?  ’’ 

“Yes;  it’s  raining  needlessly  hard!”  he  said,  heaving  an 
exaggerated  sigh,  “  but  it  will  soon  leave  off.” 

“  Let  us  hope  so!  Open  the  shutters! 

He  moved  to  obey.  “  This  is  Sunday;  don’t  you  know  that  in 
Rome  it  always  rains  on  Sunday? — result  of  the  Papal  curse !  Never 
mind.  It  will  leave  off.  I  assure  you  it  will !  Stay  in  bed  a  little 
longer.  I’ll  ring  for  your  coffee.” 

“  No,  no!  ”  she  cried,  terrified  lest  the  summons  should  bring  her 
mother-in-law,  ”  I’ll  get  up  at  once  !  I’m  anxious  to  write  home.” 

“We’ll  go  out  the  moment  the  rain  stops,”  said  Antonio.  ”  If 
you  don’t  mind  we’ll  take  Gaspare  with  us.  He  knows  all  about 
archaeology.  We’ll  go  to  the  Forum.” 
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“  To  the  Forum!  ”  she  echoed,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  revival  of 

joy- 

“  Yes,  my  dear — to  the  Forum.  Think  of  that!  To  the  Forum! 
Have  you  realised  where  you  are?  ” 

She  smiled  at  him  without  answering.  He  had  changed  his 
costume,  was  wearing  a  shining  collar,  a  beautiful  green  tie,  had 
curled  his  moustache.  He  was  fresh,  fragrant,  very  handsome. 
Light  had  come  in  with  him,  love,  joy.  Eegina  pulled  him  down  to 
her,  kissed  his  hair  which  she  said  smelt  of  “  burnt  flowers,” 
pretended  to  whisper  something  in  his  ear,  and  made  instead  a 
childish  shout.  He  jumped  in  feigned  terror,  threatened  her  and 
shook  her.  They  laughed,  they  played,  they  forgot  everything  but 
their  own  felicity. 

“  Where  have  you  awaked,  levrottin?  ”  (leveret),  he  asked,  using 
one  of  the  pretty  pet  names  he  had  learned  in  her  country,  where 
he  had  been  for  three  months  on  a  Eoyal  Commission;  “  where  are 
you  ?  This  time  yesterday  we  were  at  Parma ;  to-day  we  are  here. 
Think,  what  a  distance !  And  three  months  ago  we  didn’t  so  much 
as  know  each  other  !  Do  you  remember  the  first  day  we  made  friends 
on  the  river  bank?  And  that  great  crimson  sun  behind  the  woods? 
The  Master  kept  looking  at  us  and  smiling;  he  knew  we’d  have  to 
get  married ! 

“  ‘  Here  is  the  Signor  Antonio  Venutelli,  junior  clerk  at  the 
Treasury,  and  here  is  the  noble  Signorina  Eegina  Tagliamari,’  ”  con¬ 
tinued  Antonio,  imitating  the  nasal  voice  of  the  schoolmaster  who 
had  arranged  their  introduction,  “  ‘  she  is  a  real  queen  of  goodness 
and  of  genius,  fit  to  reign  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  unequalled  Eome  !  ’  ” 

“  Poor  old  man !  ”  said  Eegina,  more  gravely.  “  Yes,  we  certainly 
owe  our  meeting  to  him.” 

‘‘And  what  do  you  suppose  they’d  say  in  your  home  now?  They’d 
say,  ‘  Eegina  is  in  Eome,  and  she’s  still  in  bed,  the  little  sluggard  ! 
and  she  hasn’t  even  been  to  Mass,  the  little  heathen!  Fancy  being 
in  Eome  and  not  going  to  Mass  !  ’  ” 

‘‘  But  look  here!  ”  she  began,  clapping  her  hands  and  imitating 
her  husband’s  mock-heroic  tone.  However  she  was  no  longer  merry. 
A  sweet  vision  had  melted  her  heart.  She  saw  her  mother,  her  dear, 
delicate  mother,  her  pretty  sister,  her  youngest  brother,  her  darling, 
all  starting  for  the  nine  o’clock  Mass.  The  house  on  the  river-bank 
was  deserted.  It  stood  among  poplar  trees  veiled  in  mist,  like  a 
fancy  house  in  the  background  of  a  stage  picture.  Inside,  a  fire 
burned  on  the  great  hearth,  the  black  cat  sat  contemplating  the 
flames,  and  the  Baratta  painting  was  illuminated  with  grey  and  rosy 
tints  w’hich  gave  it  a  suggestive  relief.  The  sound  of  a  bell, 
singularly  pure  in  tone,  was  dying  on  the  still  air  in  metallic  vibra¬ 
tions;  the  northern  landscape,  with  the  great  river  winding  along 
like  an  immense  blue  vein  in  the  whiteness  of  that  snowy  plain,  was 
spread  out  under  the  vaporous  heaven.  Silence — mysterious 
immensity — the  mist  of  dream  ! 

But  this  nostalgic  vision,  which  gave  her  a  melancholy  pleasure 
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seen  thus  under  the  caresses  of  him  for  whom  she  had  abandoned  all, 
was  snatched  from  her  by  the  entrance  of  Signora  Anna.  The  old  lady, 

1  round  and  enormous  in  her  red  flannel  dressing-gown,  her  hair 

'  already  dressed,  and  blacker  and  oilier  than  yesterday,  advanced 

I  with  circumspection,  puffing  and  panting  as  was  her  wont.  Regina 
f  blushed,  removed  her  arms  from  Antonio’s  neck,  and  covered  herself 
j  hastily. 

I  “  Why  so?  ”  said  the  young  man,  taking  the  coverlet  away,  “  show 

Ij  your  lovely  little  arms  at  once !  Look,  mother !  see  how  white  my 
I  Regina  is !  ” 

I  “No,  no!  let  me  alone  1  ’’  said  the  girl,  hiding  under  the  sheet. 

But  the  old  lady  came  nearer,  helped  Antonio  to  unbutton  the  wrist 

of  Regina’s  jacket,  and  passed  an  approving  finger  over  the  bride’s 

white  and  child-like  arm. 

“  Upon  my  word!  ’’  she  exclaimed,  “  you  are  really  lovely  I  ” 

IJ  “  Oh,  dear  me!  Do  please  let  me  alone!  ’’  said  Regina,  flattered 

I  all  the  same. 

(  “  Isn’t  she  lovely?  Isn’t  she?  ’’  insisted  Antonio,  kissing  the  fair 

i  arms. 

!  “Lovely!  Very  well  made  indeed!  Brava!"  said  the  mother- 
■  in-law,  almost  as  if  Regina  had  made  herself.  “  And  indeed  I  was 
I  white  and  shapely  enough  myself  once,’’  she  went  on;  “  now  I’m  an 
i  old  woman,  but  in  my  day  I  was  very  much  admired,  I  assure  you  !  ’’ 
j  “Well  really!  ’’  thought  Regina,  looking  at  her  mother-in-law’s 
;  thick  hands,  brown,  chapped,  smelling  of  garlic,  and  very  unlike 
1  the  blue-veined  whiteness  of  her  own  delicate  members. 

“  Won’t  you  have  some  coffee?  Do  you  take  it  with  milk?  I’ll 
go  and  get  the  coffee  and  the  milk — a  little  scalded  cream — whipped 
I  eggs?’’ 

!  “  For  pity’s  sake!  ”  cried  Regina.  “  No,  thank  you,  I  don’t  want 

i  anything.’’ 

“Get  up!  Get  up!  ’’  said  Antonio,  “  the  rain’s  stopping.  Let’s 
go  out  I  ’  ’ 

“You’re  not  going  to  take  her  out  in  this  weather!  ”  protested 
the  mother-in-law.  “  You’re  insane  !  She  shall  stay  in  bed.  When 
I  was  a  girl  ’’  (she  turned  to  Regina),  “  I  always  stayed  in  bed  the 
whole  morning.  But  those  days  were  different.  The  servants  then 
were  faithful,  sensible,  active,  and  the  mistress  could  do  the  lady 
even  if  she  wasn’t  one — thank  heaven,  I  could.’’ 

“So  you  can  now.  What’s  to  hinder  you?  ’’  said  Regina,  politely. 
“Goodness  me!  What!  with  such  maids  as  we  get  now?  Dis- 
1  honest,  untruthful,  ungrateful  hussies!  They’re  the  torment  of  one’s 
existence.  There  was  a  time  when  I  loved  my  servants  just  as  if 
they  were  members  of  the  family;  now  I  don’t  love  them  at  all. 
They  don’t  deserve  it.  This  girl  1  have  now  makes  me  sick  with  the 
worries  she  causes  me.’’ 

"  Get  up!  Get  up!  ’’  repeated  Antonio. 

But  Regina  would  not  stir  till  she  was  left  alone.  Then  she  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and,  clad  in  her  long  white  nightgown,  stood  disconsolately 
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looking  at  the  chaos  of  objects  in  the  room  and  at  the  grey  light 
which  penetrated  by  the  three  doleful  windows.  She  made  also  the 
sad  discovery  that  at  Rome  it  was  colder  than  in  her  own  north 
country  !  She  washed,  dressed,  and  did  her  hair  awkwardly.  Every¬ 
thing  was  inconvenient  from  the  washstand  to  the  looking  glass,  the 
latter  a  panel  in  the  wardrobe  draped  with  a  heavy  curtain.  Having 
tucked  this  up  she  saw  herself  in  the  glass ;  pale,  worn  out,  ugly.  | 
Her  depression  reasserted  itself. 

She  was  long  in  appearing,  and  at  last  .\ntonio  came  to  look  for  her. 
She  had  peevishly  pulled  up  all  the  blinds,  tucked  away  all  the 
curtains,  and  was  engaged  settling  the  things  in  her  trunk. 

“  What  on  earth  are  you  about?  ”  he  asked  a  little  impatiently; 
and  taking  her  hand  led  her  to  the  dining-room,  where  Signora  Anna 
was  waiting  at  a  table  laid  for  two  but  groaning  under  food  sufficient 
for  ten. 

“  I  only  want  a  drop  of  black  coffee,”  said  Regina. 

‘‘  Only  black  coffee?  My  dear,  you  are  crazy — so  to  speak— I 
don’t  mean  any  offence.  But,  you  know,  one  must  eat  at  Rome! 
Here  is  the  black  coffee.  A  little  brandy  in  it?  ” 

“  No,  thanks.  It  doesn’t  agree  with  me.” 

“  Just  try.  You’ll  like  it,  I’m  sure.” 

“  No,  no  !  ” 

“  Yes,  yes!  If  you  don’t  mean  to  vex  me - ” 

She  had  to  take  the  brandy  in  the  coffee,  and  then  cafe  au  lait\ 
and  cream,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  biscuits,  and  the  whipped  eggs. 
At  last  tears  rose  in  her  eyes,  so  overwhelmed  was  she  by  her 
mother-in-law’s  insistence.  By  way  of  comfort  Signora  Anna  at 
once  offered  a  basin  of  broth  and  the  wing  of  a  roast  chicken. 

”  But  you’re  trying  to  kill  me!  ”  cried  the  girl,  jesting,  though 
desperate.  Antonio  laughed,  and  ate  heartily. 

Fortunately  an  alarming  noise  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  and  the 
Signora  ran,  much  agitated  and  tripping  over  her  red  dressing-gown. 
Regina  seized  the  opportunity  and  fled  to  her  room. 

She  put  on  a  beautiful  w'hite  scarf  and  a  black  hat  with  a 
pink  ribbon  which  she  thought  very  smart;  powdered  herself 
carefully,  and  imagined  everyone'  was  going  to  admire  her  as  they  did 
at  home. 

”  Behold  how  lovely  my  Regina  is !  ”  said  Antonio  half  serious, 
half  amused,  ‘‘  and  just  you  look  at  her  hat!  ” 

Gaspare,  buttoned  up  in  his  new  great-coat,  fat,  heavy,  rosy  and 
pompous,  was  waiting  at  the  dining-room  door.  He  looked  at  Regina 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  then  saluted  her  and  said  gravely, 

”  Your  hat  is  like  a  swallow’s  nest.” 

"I’d  like  to  know  what  you  know  about  hats,  when  you  know 
nothing  about  women,”  said  Antonio. 

”  I  shall  never  marry,”  declared  Gaspare;  “  but  if  I  should  be 
overtaken  by  such  unhappiness,  at  least  my  wife  shall  not  make 
herself  ridiculous.” 

“Ridiculous?”  retorted  Regina.  “Who?  the  unhappy  one?” 
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Gaspare  deigned  no  reply.  They  started. 

Regina  never  forgave  her  husband  for  taking  Gaspare  with  them 
on  this  their  first  walk  through  Eome. 

“  We’ll  go  down  Via  Cavour  to  the  Forum,  and  come  back  by 
Piazza  Venezia  and  Via  Nazionale,”  proposed  Antonio,  consulting  his 
watch;  “it’s  late  already.’’ 

The  weather  had  cleared.  Great  drops  of  shining  water  fell  from 
the  trees  in  the  Via  Torino  gardens.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  rose- 
coloured  and  grey  against  the  blue  sky,  towered  like  a  mountain 
above  her  broad  flight  of  rain-washed  steps.  Gaspare  pointed  to  the 
church  with  his  umbrella  and  named  it.  Regina  looked  indifferently ; 
the  edifice  seemed  to  her  ugly. 

They  went  down  Via  Cavour.  The  wood  pavement  w’as  drying 
rapidly,  and  Regina  naively  remarked  that  it  wasn’t  polished  as  she 
had  supposed  last  night. 

“  1  should  hope  not !  ’’  said  Gaspare,  who  dropped  behind  now  and 
then  to  hawk  and  spit.  “  What  extraordinary  things  women  do 
suppose !  The  very  opposite  of  the  facts !  ’  ’ 

“Men  too,’’  retorted  Regina. 

“Men  oftener  than  women,’’  added  Antonio,  gallantly. 

“Eh!  Possibly.  Sometimes,”  said  Gaspare,  with  a  disagreeable 


smile. 

Gaspare’s  rude  manners  offended  Regina,  though  she  had  been 
warned  he  was  “  quite  a  character.’’  Presently,  how'ever,  she  forgot 
him,  and  became  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  new  things  she 
was  seeing. 

People  passed  rapidly  along  the  pavements,  umbrellas  under  their 
arms;  vivid  light  poured  from  the  blue  sky  still  furrowed  by  metallic 
clouds;  through  the  bright  moist  air  strayed  the  smell  of  roasted 
chestnuts.  Yes !  this  wide,  brilliant  street  w'as  really  fine !  In  a 
shop  window  were  exhibited  five  astonishing  hats,  which  Regina 
admired  more  than  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  But  presently  the 
brothers  made  her  deviate  into  a  lane,  dismal  with  old  houses  and 
old  gardens  hanging  under  high  bastion-like  walls,  which  went  up 
and  down,  where  there  were  no  pavements,  no  shops,  only  a  dirty 
crowd  of  hawkers,  herb-sellers,  street  arabs.  They  walked  on 
and  on,  but  this  melancholy  street  seemed  endless.  Regina  grew 
tired;  she  leaned  on  Antonio’s  arm,  and  began  again  to  feel  a  dull 
weight  of  sadness.  Was  this  Rome? 

The  brothers  made  the  blunder  of  supposing  that  Regina  could 
walk  as  far  as  they.  They  dragged  her  on  to  the  Forum,  where, 
her  eyes  blinded  by  fatigue,  she  saw  no  more  than  a  field  of  drenched 
ruins,  a  sorrow-stricken  place,  a  cemetery  over  which  the  metallic 
clouds  brooded,  hiding  the  blue  heaven  and  wrapping  arches  and 
columns  in  veils  of  doleful  shade.  Gaspare  discoursed  learnedly, 
but  she  did  not  listen.  The  tragic  solitude  of  the  vast  graveyard  was 
profaned  by  a  great  number  of  persons  with  eye-glasses  and  English 
gowns  girded  up  with  pins  and  dress-fasteners.  The  columns  and 
the  glorious  fragments,  still  soaked  with  rain,  seemed  to  Regina 
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gigantic  marble  bones,  exhumed  by  a  nation  of  inquisitive  children 
who  amused  themselves  desecrating  this  stupendous  sepulchre  of  a 
dead  civilisation. 

From  the  Forum  they  moved  homewards  towards  Piazza  Venezia. 

It  was  almost  noon ;  the  crowds  took  the  trams  by  assault ;  a  broad 
river  of  smartly-dressed  women  came  down  Via  Nazionale,  spread 
over  the  Piazza,  and  went  up  the  Corso.  A  confused  noise  of  trams, 
motors,  carriages,  human  voices,  sounded  on  the  air  which  was  still 
damp,  but  illuminated  by  changing  light  from  between  the  clouds. 
Regina  felt  a  kind  of  vertigo.  She,  who  could  see  little  that  was 
distant,  began  to  see  even  the  near  things  confusedly.  The  in¬ 
cessant  rumble  of  a  thousand  noises,  among  which  the  motors 
emitted  roars  like  rampant  wild  beasts,  gave  her  a  vague  sensation 
of  terror.  She  fixed  her  wide  eyes  on  the  crowd,  fascinated  by  the 
coming  and  going  as  by  the  flowing  of  a  stream.  She  looked  up  and 
saw  a  network  of  telephone  wires  hiding  the  sky,  which  renewed  her 
feeling  of  oppression;  and  yet,  though  tired  and  overwhelmed,  she 
would  not  admit  herself  wondering  or  surprised.  The  elegance  of 
the  women  certainly  struck  her.  She  felt  envious,  but  also  dis¬ 
pleased.  It  was  impossible  there  could  be  so  many  shapely  and 
handsome  women !  They  must  be  painted  and  padded !  Oh,  she 
knew  very  well !  She  knew  how  much  corruption,  falsity,  hidden 
misery,  that  crowd  carried  within  itself,  the  first  contact  with  which 
on  that  uncertain  autumn  morning  under  the  network  of  metallic 
threads  awoke  in  her  a  mysterious  sentiment  of  aversion  and  pity. 
Antonio  fixed  enamoured  eyes  on  his  bride’s  face;  but  those  en¬ 
amoured  eyes  failed  to  perceive  the  apathy  of  fatigue  which  was 
showing  more  and  more  plainly  on  the  beloved  features. 

“  Let’s  take  a  carriage,”  he  suggested. 

“  Why  not  the  tram?  ”  asked  Gaspare. 

Antonio  said  the  carriage  would  be  quicker,  but  really  he  wanted 
at  least  for  the  first  day  to  treat  his  Regina  royally.  Gaspare  argued 
for  the  tram. 

“  Let’s  walk,”  said  Regina. 

“  Walk?  When  we  can’t  get  you  along?  ”  exclaimed  the  brothei- 
in-law. 

“  Then  we’ll  have  the  carriage,”  said  Regina,  to  spite  him. 

”  Oh,  1  see!  We’ve  become  aristocrats!  ”  said  the  misogynist. 

They  found  a  carriage  and  drove  up  Via  Nazionale,  now  beginning 
to  empty  and  a  little  somnolent.  It  appeared  immense  under  the 
white  light  of  a  heaven  which  had  become  all  silver.  In  the  distant 
and  vaporous  background  of  Piazza  Termini,  the  fountains  looked 
like  huge  crystal  flowers.  The  great  street  was  a  thing  of  exquisite 
beauty  at  that  hour,  under  that  tender  and  melancholy  sky,  with 
that  grand  yet  delicate  background.  Antonio  looked  at  his  wife, 
hoping  at  last  to  find  a  ray  of  admiration  in  her  bewildered  eyes. 
But  the  great  eyes,  shadowed  and  full  of  weariness,  were  only 
following  the  floating  flags,  and  did  not  notice  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  splendid  street.  At  Via  Napoli  he  said : 
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“  Let’s  throw  a  glance  into  those  cross-streets.  We’ll  perhaps  find 
our  street,  Kegianotta !  ’  ’ 

“  It  would  take  me  three  months  to  recognise  it.  I  don’t  know 
what  to  look  out  for.” 

“But  you  aren’t  observing!  ” 

“  Very  likely  not.  What’s  the  good  of  observing?  ” 

“  What’s  the  good  of  having  eyes?  ”  put  in  Gaspare. 

“Yes,  what’s  the  good?  One  generally  blunders  with  them.” 

Gaspare  did  not  appear  to  understand.  He  merely  spat,  and  re¬ 
flected  that  women  are  all  either  fools  or  flirts. 

From  that  day  out,  he  classed  Regina  with  what  he  called  the 
“  avalanche  ”  of  fool- women.  She  was  like  Arduina,  like  Marina 
the  maid,  like  other  women  of  his  acquaintance.  Supreme  and  re¬ 
ciprocal  contempt  reigned  for  their  whole  life  between  this  brother 
and  sister-in-law. 

They  came  in,  and  Signora  Anna  declared  the  lunch  ”  Ready, 
ready!  ”  yet  kept  them  waiting  for  half  an  hour.  Regina  had  to 
give  minute  descriptions  of  everything  she  had  seen.  The  three 
brothers  argued  about  politics,  their  ideas  being  widely  apart. 
Gaspare  was  a  “  forcaiuolo  ”  ^  of  the  first  water,  uncompromising 
and  cruel ;  Massimo  was  a  Tolstoyan  Socialist,  as  much  against  war 
as  his  brother  was  against  liberty ;  Antonio  was  Liberal  and  a  little 
opportunist.  Signora  Anna  made  excursions  into  her  sons’  con¬ 
versation  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  herself.  No  matter  what  public 
character  was  named,  she  knew  the  history  of  his  marriage  and  could 
give  the  name  of  his  mistress.  On  all  such  matters  she  appeared 
singularly  well  informed. 

After  lunch  Regina  retired  to  her  room,  lay  down,  and  slept. 
When  she  awoke  her  ears  told  her  it  was  again  raining,  and  very 
heavily.  Finding  herself  once  more  in  the  big,  hard  bed  under  that 
detestable  ceiling,  in  the  gloom  of  the  chilly  room,  her  depression 
became  almost  desperation.  She  jumped  up,  and  resolved  to  write 
her  letter  home.  Antonio  established  her  at  the  bureau  in  Signora 
Anna’s  room,  and  she  began. 

“It’s  pouring.  I  am  in  the  lowest  spirits.” 

But  come !  this  was  idiotic.  Why  distress  her  mamma  with 
useless  lamentations? 

“Is  it  not  my  own  doing?  ”  she  thought,  tearing  the  note-paper. 
“  Who  forced  me  to  change  my  state,  to  leave  my  family,  and  my 
home?  For  the  future  I  am  alone.  Alone!  Even  if  I  were  to 
explain,  no  one  would  ever  understand!  ” 

Leaning  against  the  desk,  she  philosophised  bitterly. 

“Have  I  the  smallest  right  to  complain?  No.  And  there’s  no 
sense  in  complaining  when  the  cause  of  discomfort  is  in  oneself,  kly 
soul  is  sick;  it’s  a  plant  torn  from  the  place  where  it  sprang;  every 
little  shock  withers  it.  Why  should  I  lament?  It’s  useless. 
Nothing  can  cure  me,  not  even  Antonio’s  love.  The  rain  will  stop, 
the  fine  days  will  come,  I  shall  have  my  own  house,  and  needn’t 

(1)  One  who  favours  despotism. 
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be  bothered  with  anyone’s  company;  but  shall  I  even  then  be  happy? 
Who  can  tell?  Yet,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  One  must  just  | 
accept  life  as  it  is,  and  resign  oneself,  and  try  to  live  to  oneself.  I 
don’t  understand  the  mania  for  company.  Isn’t  it  possible  to  live 
alone?  Isn’t  it  better?  What  company  so  good  as  one’s  own? 
And,”  she  concluded,  ”  it  won’t  last  for  ever.  We’ve  all  got  to  die.” 

She  took  this  for  resignation,  and  decided  to  write  a  letter  full  of 
pious  lies.  But,  searching  the  pigeon-holes  for  an  envelope,  she 
came  upon  Antonio’s  letters  to  his  mother  during  the  three  months 
he  had  served  on  the  Commission  at  C - e. 

Curiosity  prompted  her  to  look  into  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  correspondence,  Antonio  described  the 
place  with  rapid  touches,  and  praised  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  found 
energetic,  lively,  quick-witted. 

“  I  have  established  myself,”  he  wrote,  “in  an  excellent  family, 
thoroughly  honest  and  sensible.  The  father  is  schoolmaster  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  but  lives  here  that  his  own  children  may  attend 
secondary  schools.  The  boy  Gabriele  is  smart,  active,  and  am¬ 
bitious.  Gabriella,  the  girl,  is  very  clever,  and  intends  to  be  an 
authoress.  The  schoolmaster  (nicknamed  the  guendol  [spindle], 
because  he’s  never  quiet  for  a  single  moment)  is  an  excellent  fellow. 
He  discourses  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  making  highly  original 
criticisms.  For  instance,  speaking  of  Raphael  (whose  surname  he 
never  omits),  he  says  ‘  the  painter  of  La  Madonna  dclle  Heggiole 
(plural),  &c.  ’  ” 

In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  Antonio  added : 

“  The  Master  has  suggested  a  marriage  to  me — ‘  A  young  lady  of 
noble  family,  once  very  wealthy,  now  come  down  in  the  world — 
twenty-three — neither  pretty  nor  ugly — clever — fortune,  30,000 
lire.’ 

In  another  letter  Antonio  boasted  of  tender  regards  from  several 
young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  said  the  Master  still  held  to 
his  idea. 

“  The  Tagliamari  are  one  of  the  best  families  in  this  part.  They 
still  have  200,000  lire  to  be  divided  into  four  parts.  At  present  the 
elder  daughter  has  30,000.  The  Signora  T  .  .  .  .  is  most  distin¬ 
guished,  widow  of  a  noble  who  in  his  day  ran  through  half  a  million. 
The  Master  paints  the  young  lady  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness.  ‘  E’  fine,  sa,’  he  says  to  me,  ‘fine,  fine,  finel’^  She  has 
been  educated  at  Parma  in  a  school  for  ladies  of  rank.  ‘  You  ought  to 
take  her  away  from  this,’  he  says,  ‘  to  Rome — that’s  her  place.’  ” 

“  Poor  old  man,”  commented  Antonio.  “  He  imagines  that  I  am 
a  prince — I  with  my  small  berth  at  the  Treasury ! — fit  to  marry  and 
carry  off  a  young  lady  who  is  fine,  fine,  fine  ! 

“  To  be  sure,”  he  wrote  in  his  letter  of  September  2nd,  “  30,000 
lire  are  not  to  be  despised;  but  I  must  first  see  the  lady.” 

The  next  letter  described  the  meeting  with  Regina  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  near  her  home. 


(1)  fine  =  out  of  the  common — delicately  exquisite. 
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"  She  is  not  beautiful.  She  has  a  muzzle  like  a  cat;  but  she  is 
very  attractive,  cultured,  particularly  intelligent.  The  Master  must 
have  talked  to  her  of  me,  for  she  got  red  and  looked  at  me  in  a  shy 
sort  of  way.  She  asked  if  I  was  really  private  secretary  to  a 
princess.  Evidently  she  would  think  that  much  more  interesting 
than  to  be  merely  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Treasury  office ! 

“  Yesterday  I  w^ent  to  the  Tagliamaris’  villa.  The  mother  is  the 
most  charming  of  women,  a  genuine  great  lady.  She  told  me  the 
whole  story  of  her  life,  perhaps  with  intention,  but  in  the  most 
delicate  way.  She  belongs  herself  to  a  distinguished  family.  Her 
husband  was  wealthy,  but  what  she  calls  unlucky  speculations,  the 
floods  of  — 80,  and  other  misfortunes,  completely  ruined  him - ” 

“  What  are  you  about,  Regina?  ”  asked  Antonio,  appearing  at  the 
door. 

“  Oh!  ”  she  cried,  looking  up,  “  I’ve  discovered  some  most  curious 
human  documents ! 

And  she  held  up  the  letters.  He  flushed,  and  sprang  to  put  them 
back  in  their  pigeon-holes,  then  changed  his  mind  and  began  to  read 
them  himself. 

“  Aren’t  you  ashamed?  ”  she  said,  “  a  ‘  signorina  fine,  fine,  fine  !  ” 
‘30,000  lire  noji^  ^  be  despised,’  ‘Private  secretary  to  a  princess 
more  interesting irv4ier  eyes,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.’  You  were  horrid!  ” 

“  Read  here  !  Read  here  !  ”  said  Antonio.  “  See  what  I  say  after¬ 
wards  !  ’  ’ 

But  she  got  up  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass. 

“  I  declare  it’s  true  !  I  am  like  a  cat !  ” 

“Read  here!  ’’  repeated  Antonio,  pursuing  her,  a  letter  in  his 
hand. 

“We’ll  read  it  later.  Now  I’m  going  to  write  home,”  she  said, 
reseating  herself  at  the  bureau. 

Antonio  took  all  the  letters  and  set  himself  to  read  them  over, 
buried  in  a  corner  of  the  ottoman.  Every  now  and  then,  while 
Regina  wrote  rapidly,  he  burst  into  exclamations  and  little  laughs, 
then  suddenly  became  serious,  as  if  in  the  lively  recollection  of  the 
last  days  passed  at  C - e  he  were  living  his  happiness  over  again 

Later  the  pair  presented  themselves  at  Arduina’s  apartment, 
where  they  were  to  dine.  The  authoress  lived  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  palace  in  a  small  suite  of  rooms  furnished  in  rather  strange 
taste  and  pervaded  by  what  seemed  to  Regina  affected  dis¬ 
order. 

Arduina  came  to  meet  her  guests  screaming  with  delight.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  long  wdiite  overall,  her  sleeves  tucked  up  and  displaying 
lean,  yellow  arms. 

“Come  in!  ”  she  said,  hiding  her  hands  behind  her  back;  ”  give 
me  a  kiss,  Regina!  ” 

Regina  kissed  her  without  enthusiasm,  and  Antonio  said, 

“  I’ve  explained  that  to  get  time  for  writing  you  prepare  dinner 
at  5  a.m.  God  only  knows  what  sort  of  meal  you’ll  give  us!  ” 

“Here’s  what  will  reassure  you!  ”  said  Arduina,  revealing  floury 
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hands.  “1  write  easily,  you  know,”  she  went  on,  “  at  any  hour  I 
and  in  any  place;  so  it’s  true,  sometimes,  when  the  inspiration  comes  f 
1  do  sit  down  with  a  pen  at  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  table.  And  I  | 
get  so  wrapped  up  in  what  I’m  doing  that  the  meat’s  apt  to  get  i| 
burned.  But  what  does  it  matter?  ”  she  added,  laughing  with  her  | 
rather  silly  but  apparently  conceited  laugh,  ‘‘  roast  meat  is  no  more  P 
than  roast  meat,  and  art  is  art.  But  come  in;  sit  down;  amuse  I 
yourself  with  these  papers,  dear.  I’ll  be  with  you  in  a  moment,  I 
and  then  you’ll  give  me  that  information  about  female  benevolence  Ij 
in  Mantua.”  j 

“  Leave  her  in  peace,”  said  Antonio,  as  before.  | 

“  Don’t  you  interfere  with  me  !  There’s  no  one  cares  for  your  wife  | 
so  much  as  I  do.  Why,  I  adore  her!  Do  you  hear,”  she  repeated,  I 
turning  to  Regina,  “  I  adore  you.  It  seems  as  if  I’d  known  you  | 
for  years.  If  for  no  other  reason  I  love  you  because  of  your  queenly  | 
name.  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  queen  yet?  ”  | 

“  Of  course;  in  my  dreams  last  night.”  I 

“True;  you  only  arrived  last  night.  Still,  you’ve  had  time.  I 
Where  did  you  go  this  morning?  To  the  Colosseum?  Ah!  I  adore  I 
the  Colosseum!  I’d  like  to  live  in  it!  Have  you  read  Quo  Vadisl  : 
What?  you  have  not?  and  it’s  the  finest  of  all  modern  books!  I’ll  I 
make  you  read  it.  I’ll  make  you  read  all  sorts  of  books.  I’ll  intro-  I 
duce  you  to  ever  so  many  authors.  I’ll  take  you  to  intellectual  Ij 
circles,  artistic  gatherings,  to  lectures,  to  wherever  one  may  live  not  i 

by  bread  alone - ”  I 

“Are  we  to  have  bread  alone  here?”  asked  Antonio,  in  feigned  B 
alarm;  “  well,  whatever  you  do,  you’re  not  to  make  Regina  write  for  1 
your  paper.” 

“  Why  not?  ” 

“  I’d  kill  you — have  you  taken  up !  ” 

Regina  laughed,  and  Arduina  disappeared  again  into  the  kitchen,  i 
When  they  were  alone  Antonio  pulled  Regina  to  the  looking-glass. 

“  We  mayn’t  be  beautiful,”  he  said,  kissing  her,  “  but  w’e  make  a  h 
good  group.  Look,  my  queen,  and  laugh ;  laugh  as  you  used !  You  | 
don’t  know  what  dumps  I  fall  into  wnen  I  see  you  displeased.”  I 
“I’m  not  displeased,”  she  said,  putting  her  hands  on  his  breast.  | 
“  But  neither  are  you  pleased.  You  aren’t  my  Regina  of  the  river-  | 
side.  Your  face  is  long,  your  eyes  are  far  away.  You  don’t  seem  j 
to  care  that  you’re  in  Rome — Rome  of  your  dreams.” 

“  It’s  the  weather — the  weather,”  she  said  in  a  dull  voice.  I 

“  The  weather  will  clear  up,”  said  Antonio,  taking  her  to  the  | 
window.  “  You’ll  see  how  beautiful  Rome  is  in  fine  weather!  It’s  | 
almost  always  fine,  and  never  cold.  Just  see  all  the  gardens!  Even  | 
here  in  Via  Torino  there’s  so  much  green.  Shall  we  look  out  a  bit?  f 
It’s  not  raining  now.  ”  i 

He  opened  the  French  window.  Regina  stepped  out  among  the 
flower-pots — filled  w'ith  consumptive  little  plants,  on  whose  sparse 
leaves  the  melancholy  of  the  grey  sky  was  reflected.  She  looked  ( 
down  on  the  wet  and  deserted  street.  j 
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Taking  shelter  under  a  doorway  was  a  little  old  woman,  dressed  in 
black,  and  with  a  meagre  basket  of  lemons  by  her  side.  She  was 
hurriedly  wringing  out  her  stockings,  and  she  was  pale,  huddled  up, 
shaking  with  cold. 

Regina  had  noticed  her  in  the  morning,  and  now,  instead  of 
admiring  the  palaces  and  gardens — squeezing  up  her  eyes  to  see  dis¬ 
tinctly  from  this  altitude  of  fifth  storey — she  looked  again  at  the 
little  old  woman  with  the  withered  lemons. 

Antonio  pointed  out  the  Costanzi  Theatre,  and  tried  to  cheer  her 
by  saying  that  Bellincioni  was  expected  at  Carnival  time. 

“  Just  think,  little  one  !  You  shall  hear  Bellincioni !  ” 

But  Regina  was  looking  at  the  muddy  pavement,  presided  over  by 
that  little  black  figure,  whose  whole  fortune  consisted  in  those  seven 
miserable  lemons.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  rejoice  in  the 
pleasures  offered  by  a  great  city,  when  in  that  same  city,  at  a  street 
comer,  while  it  rained,  that  little  old  woman  was  to  be  seen  tired  and 
shaking  with  cold.  Her  soul  must  have  turned  sour  and  sad  like  the 
lemons  which  made  up  her  ridiculous  fortune,  all  her  subsistence,  the 
total  of  her  long  life  of  labour  and  sorrow. 

“To  be  poor  and  old!  ”  murmured  Regina,  trying  to  express  her 
idea  to  her  husband. 

“What  is  it  you’ve  got  in  your  head?”  he  returned;  “do  you 
imagine  the  old  crone  is  suffering?  Not  she!  She’s  used  to  that 
sort  of  life.  If  you  altered  her  habits,  even  if  you  offered  her  a  more 
comfortable  existence,  she’d  be  perfectly  wretched.” 

Regina  remembered  her  own  case,  and  questioned  whether  Antonio 
were  not  right.  Her  thoughts  flew  to  her  old  home,  where  the  fire¬ 
light  would  be  just  beginning  to  gild  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  great 
parlour.  The  recollection  was  enough  to  make  her  feel  sadder  still, 
here  in  this  cold  and  untidy  little  city  drawing-room. 

She  was  roused  from  her  homesickness  by  Arduina,  who  brought 
tidings. 

“  The  princess  is  coming  after  all !  She  had  promised,  but  I 
feared  she’d  never  turn  out  a  day  like  this.  She  is  so  kind!  and  so 
clever.  I  adore  her.  I  must  go  and  dress.  Mario!  ”  she  cried, 
running  to  her  husband  who  was  entering,  “  Mario,  make  haste!  Put 
on  at  least  your - ” 

Sor  Mario  entered,  very  grave,  very  fat,  much  out  of  breath.  He 
pressed  Regina’s  hand,  gasped,  and  in  compliance  with  his  wife’s 
insistence  went  away  to  dress.  Regina  could  not  make  out  if  he  were 
pleased  or  not  that  the  princess  was  honouring  his  board.  As  for 
herself  she  was  curious,  even  anxious,  to  meet  a  lady  of  authentic 
rank,  or  at  any  rate,  of  wealth,  however  little  flattering  her  portrait 
as  drawn  by  Antonio.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  princess  in 
question  could  not  be  a  very  exalted  personage  if  she  deigned  to  sup 
with  Arduina ! 

“  She’s  old  and  deaf,”  Antonio  had  said;  “  she  sets  up  to  be  a 
critic,  and  patronises,  or  at  least  receives  visits  from,  the  worst 
scribblers  in  Rome.  But  oh  !  these  authors  I  They  penetrate  every- 
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where  like  flies.  It’s  a  fine  thing,  genius! — worth  even  more  than 
money.  ” 

“  Certainly,”  Regina  had  answered,  ‘‘  genius  can  buy  even  money; 
or,  at  any  rate,  can  despise  it !  ” 

“I  think  we’d  better  dress,  too,”  said  Antonio  thoughtfully,  and 
added  hastily,  “  not,  of  course,  for  her  sake — for  our  own.” 

They  descended  the  stair  again,  and  Regina  put  on  her  prettiest 
silk,  her  lace  scarf,  her  jewelled  brooch,  her  rings.  She  powdered 
herself,  and  following  Antonio’s  suggestion,  puffed  her  hair  a  little  at 
the  temples. 

“  That’s  it,”  he  said  approvingly,  “  you  look  another  girl!  ” 

He  changed  his  own  attire,  and  curled  his  moustache. 

“  A  perfect  fop!  ”  laughed  Regina,  “  you  intend  to  captivate  the 
lady  with  that  moustache!  ” 

”  Surely  y'ou  don’t  imagine  anyone  could  fall  in  love  w'ith  me?  not 
even  that  ‘  vecchia  coma  ’  (scarecrow).” 

”  T  fell  in  love  with  you !  ”  He  caught  her  and  kissed  her. 

“  But  is  it  true  you  were  in  love?  I  don’t  believe  it !  ” 

“  It  was  you  who  didn’t  fall  in  love !  A  ‘  signorina  fine,  fine,  fine.’ 

‘  30,000  lire  not  to  be  despised,’  ‘  a  muzzle  like - 

“  Yes;  a  muzzle,  a  muzzle,  a  muzzle!  ”  he  said,  like  a  child  per¬ 
sisting  in  some  innocent  insult. 

As  they  were  going  forth  the  second  time  Signora  Anna  ran  to  see 
Regina’s  finery.  She  examined  the  stuff  of  her  dress,  and  looked  if 
it  were  lined  with  silk,  while  deep  and  painful  sighs  swelled  her 
capacious  bosom.  In  the  kitchen  Gaspare  was  heard  scolding  iVIarina. 

Regina  felt  acute  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  Gaspare  and  the 
mother-in-law  were  not  coming  to  Arduina’s  dinner.  However,  she 
was  no  sooner  back  in  the  squeezy  drawing-room  where  they  sat 
awaiting  “  Madame  ”  than  her  low  spirits  returned. 

Evening  fell  rapidly';  the  shadows  deepened  like  black  impalpable 
clouds.  Arduina  was  busy  with  final  preparations.  Sor  Mario 
grunted  benevolently,  sunk  in  an  arm-chair,  his  trousers  drawn  very 
tight  over  the  knee.  Antonio  was  thoughtful  and  silent.  No  one 
remembered  to  light  the  lamps. 

Regina  felt  a  w'eight  of  sadness  upon  her  soul.  What  was  it?  The 
gloom,  the  oppression  of  twilight  in  this  remote  and  unknown  place  to 
which  destiny  had  carried  her?  or  was  it  the  mere  reflection  of 
Antonio’s  unwonted  seriousness?  She  walked  to  the  window,  and 
again  looked  for  the  little  old  woman  with  the  black  raiment ;  lamps 
white  and  yellow  pierced  the  cloudy  twilight;  the  pavement  glistened; 
an  infinite  sadness,  a  mystery  of  fearful  shadow  fell  blacker  and 
blacker  from  the  heavens. 

The  bell  rang.  In  rushed  the  servant  and  lighted  the  gas,  barely 
in  time  for  the  great  lady’s  entrance. 

With  eyes  dazzled  by  this  suddenly  kindled  light,  Regina  first  saw 
the  princess,  and  was  at  once  disillusioned.  The  tall,  stout,  flat¬ 
chested  form,  the  felt  hat,  fastened  by  an  elastic  under  the  black 
chignon  stuck  at  the  nape  of  the  neck — suggested  something  mas- 
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culine.  Thick._  colourless  lips,  a  small  nose  slightly  awry,  small 
metallic  eyes  of  yellowish-green,  marked  the  pale,  heavy  face.  The 
whole  made  up  a  figure  which,  once  seen,  was  not  likely  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

“  Bon  soir,”  she  said,  in  a  soft,  harmonious  voice,  oddly  in  con¬ 
trast  with  her  stout  and  malformed  person.  She  talked  on  in  French 
while  Arduina  hurried  to  relieve  her  of  her  hat  and  handbag.  “  1 
am  pleased  to  see  you  back.  Monsieur  Venutelli.  1  received  your 
letter.  This  is  your  bride?  She  is  charming!  ” 

Antonio  bowed,  and  Regina  looked  at  her  with  wondering  eyes, 
saying  shyly— 

“  You  are  very  kind.  Signora.” 

“  Reg  pardon?  ”  said  IMadame,  turning  her  left  ear  to  Regina,  who 
nearly  laughed,  remembering  Antonio’s  mimicry  of  the  deaf  princess. 

But  Signora  Makuline  had  taken  her  hand,  and  W’as  slipping  a 
sapphire  ring  on  one  of  its  fingers,  saying — 

“  You  w'ill  allow  me?  With  a  thousand  good  wishes!  ” 

“Oh,  thank  you!  You  are  really  too  good!  ”  cried  Regina,  de¬ 
lighted,  and  Antonio  also  looked  at  the  ring  and  expressed  thanks. 
Then  they  all  sat  dow’n;  the  princess  removed  her  dirty  white  gloves, 
and,  to  Regina’s  surprise,  displayed  hands  small  as  a  child’s,  and 
covered  with  flashing  rings. 

“What  shocking  weather,”  said  Madame,  her  small  feline  eyes 
not  looking  at  anyone.  “  I’ve  been  many  years  in  Rome,  but  never 
remember  an  autumn  like  this.  It’s  not  manners  to  talk  of  the 
weather;  but  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  health?  The  weather  has 
certainly  more  influence  over  us  than  even  the  most  important  events 
of  our  lives  !  ’  ’ 

“  Monsieur  Antonio,  this  abominable  storm  will  spoil  your  honey¬ 
moon,”  said  Arduina,  trying  to  joke;  but  Regina,  rather  offended, 
muttered  some  words  of  protest. 

“  Beg  pardon?  ”  said  the  princess. 

“  .\rduina  is  right,”  said  Antonio;  “  my  wife  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  the  very  w'orst  of  humours.” 

“  N’asf  cc  pas?  In  the  worst  possible  humour! 

“It’s  not  true!  ”  protested  Regina,  ”  quite  the  contrary.  I  am 
extremely  cheerful.” 

How’ever,  Madame  was  tiresome  enough  to  observe  that  during 
dinner  Regina  spoke  very  little. 

“  I  like  to  be  silent!  I  like  listening,”  explained  the  bride,  rather 
shortly. 

“Well,”  said  the  princess,  “there’s  a  certain  cachet  about  a 
young  w'oman  who  doesn’t  talk.  A  woman’s  silence  suggests  some¬ 
thing  mysterious,  something  occult;  even  something  charming. 
Georges  Sand  spoke  little.  One  of  my  uncles  w^as  her  intimate  friend, 
and  he  told  me  Georges  w'as  designedly  silent.” 

“  Perhaps  you  yourself  knew  Georges  Sand?  ”  said  Massimo  un- 
gallantly. 

“No,”  replied  Madame,  unmoved. 
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“  Her  mother,  perhaps?  ”  murmured  Antonio. 

“  Beg  pardon?  ” 

“  I’ve  been  reading  an  article  on  Georges  Sand’s  mother,”  said 
Antonio  louder.  “Most  interesting!  She  was  a  woman  of  fiery 
genius,  and  of  fiery  heart  too,  whose  adventures  no  doubt  influenced 
her  daughter’s  imagination.” 

“  Where  did  you  see  that  article?  ”  cried  Arduina;  “  we’ll  repro¬ 
duce  it  1  ” 

Sor  Mario,  bending  low  over  his  plate,  shook  his  head,  and 
emitted  a  perhaps  unintentional  grunt. 

Tedious  talk  followed  of  the  adventures  and  romances  of  Georges 
Sand.  Arduina  declared  that  the  novels  were  uninterest¬ 
ing.  She  liked  modern  books,  and  Quo  Vadis  ?  above  all  others. 

“Dio  Mio!"  said  Antonio,  “do  stop  about  Quo  Vadis?  And 
really,  you  know,  it’s  not  precisely  modern!  ” 

Regina  listened  and  held  her  peace.  The  talk  was  entirely  of 
books,  theatres,  authors.  The  princess  told  some  story  of  Tolstoy, 
whom  she  knew  personally.  Towards  the  close  of  the  repast,  violent 
discussion  arose  between  Alassimo  and  Arduina  about  a  great  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  poet  and  novelist — not  only  about  his  works,  but 
about  his  private  life.  Arduina  spoke  against  the  master,  hatred 
darting  from  her  eyes,  venom  from  her  lips.  She  reproached  him 
even  for  having  grown  old,  bald,  and  ugly  before  his  time.  Massimo, 
red  with  fury,  withered  his  sister-in-law  with  looks  of  supreme  con¬ 
tempt. 

“  Worms!  ”  he  cried,  forgetting  he  sat  at  her  table.  “  See  what 
you  writers  are !  Merely  to  blacken  the  greatest  and  purest  glory 
of  Italy  you  stoop  to  absolute  nonsense,  and  don’t  even  know  what 
it  is  you  are  saying! 

“  Peace!  peace!  ”  laughed  Antonio. 

But  now  H  most  extraordinary  thing  happened.  Sor  Mario  spoke. 
He  had  not  read  one  line  of  the  poet’s,  nor  had  any  scandal  to  tell 
of  him,  but  he  related:  — 

“  I  saw  him  once  at  Anzio;  he  was  riding  along  the  shore  got  up 
entirely  in  white;  white  coat,  white  hat,  white  gloves,  on  a  white 
horse - ” 

“  White  gloves  on  a  horse?  ”  queried  Massimo,  laughing  foolishly. 

Regina  asked  the  princess  her  opinion  of  the  author  in  question, 
and  the  lady  replied — 

“  To  tell  the  truth,  I’m  not  one  of  his  blind  admirers;  but  his 
prose  is  certainly  lovely — bewitching,  like  music - ” 

“True,”  said  Antonio;  “but  one  very  quickly  forgets  what  he 
says.” 

“  That’s  just  my  impression,”  said  Regina;  “  it’s  music  without 
any  echo.” 

Massimo  shook  his  head;  his  long  hair  stood  on  end  like  that  of 
an  infuriated  baby. 

“  People  were  coming  down  to  bathe,”  continued  Sor  Mario,  “  and 
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they  stared  at  him  and  laughed.  Some  were  in  hopes  the  poet  would 
tumble  oft  his  white  horse - 

About  nine,  while  Arduina  was  pouring  out  coffee,  the  princess’s 
lady  companion  arrived;  a  queer-looking  little  creature  with  dark, 
malignant  countenance,  a  long,  pointed  chin,  and  minute,  glittering 
eyes.  Small,  shrivelled,  dressed  in  grey,  this  curious  person  seemed 
half-animal  to  Regina,  a  kind  of  human  rodent,^  And,  really,  no 
sooner  had  she  entered  than  the  room  was  pervaded  and  animated 
by  what  seemed  the  scratching  and  running  about  of  a  rat;  little 
cries  and  exclamations ;  hand-claspings  and  kisses  which  suggested 
bites,  questions,  remarks,  and,  above  all,  looks  which  seemed  to 
Regina  inquisitive,  anxious,  mocking,  and  impudent. 

“  Take  a  cup  of  coffee  if  you  care  for  it,  Marianna,”  said  Arduina, 
while  the  companion  felt  the  princess’s  forehead  with  both  her  hands. 

“Why,  your  head’s  burning!  ”  she  said;  “  have  you  been  eating 
a  great  deal?  What  have  you  eaten?  Whatever  have  you  made 
her  eat?  ”  she  went  on,  turning  to  Arduina.  “  Oh,  yes.  I’ll  have 
some  coffee,  though  I  know  very  well  it  won’t  be  good!  What 
wretched  cups!  They’re  as  small  as  I  am!  ” 

Antonio  had  hinted  to  his  wife  that  Marianna  was  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  princess’s  daughter;  and  Regina,  watching  her, 
thought — 

“It’s  clearly  the  case  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse.” 

Apparently,  Marianna  read  her  thought,  for  she  turned  her  little 
head  with  the  alertness  of  a  mouse,  surprised  by  some  slight  sound; 
then  came  and  sat  beside  the  bride,  balancing  her  cup  on  the  palm 
of  her  hand,  and  saying  maliciously — 

“  That  husband  of  yours  is  a  villain ;  keep  your  eye  on  him  if  you 
don’t  want  him  in  every  sort  of  mischief.” 

“  I  think  you’re  the  villain  this  lime,”  said  Antonio;  “  what  are 
you  insinuating  suspicions  into  my  wife  for?  ” 

“  Because  I  pity  her.” 

“  And  pray  why?  ”  asked  Regina. 

“Why?  Just  because  you’re  married!  Here  comes  another 
villain,”  continued  Alarianna,  pointing  to  Massimo,  who  had  drawn 
nearer;  ‘‘for  that  matter  they’re  all  villains,  the  men!  And  the 
good  ones  are  worse  than  the  bad.  The  good  ones  are  stupid.  1 
don’t  care  if  men  are  bad,  terrible  even,  so  long  as  they  have  some 
genius  and  will-power.” 

“  If  I  had  at  least  these  attrilnites - ”  began  Massimo,  looking  at 

her  with  his  insolent  eyes. 

‘‘You  can’t  have  them,”  she  interrupted;  ‘‘geniuses  never  oil 
their  hair  as  you  do.  It’s  oiled,  signora,  isn’t  it?  ” 

‘‘  I — don’t  know,”  said  Regina,  ‘‘  I  think  not.” 

‘‘Ah,  poor  dear!  you  haven’t  found  it  out!  You’ll  never  find 
anything  out.  ” 

“  How  silly  she  is!  ”  thought  Regina. 

And  again  she  fancied  that  the  young  lady  read  her  thoughts. 
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“  Oh,  you  are  thinking  me  a  fool!  ”  she  said;  “  but  listen  here 
I’ve  forgotten  to  tell  you  something  I  always  tell  people  when  I 
meet  them  first.” 

“  We  know  what  it  is!  ”  interjected  Massimo  and  Antonio;  but 
Marianna  went  on:  — 

“  Once,  seven  years  ago,  at  Odessa,  the  house  I  was  living  in  went 
on  fire.  I  was  in  a  top  room,  all  hemmed  in  by  flames — impossible 
to  get  me  out.  The  smoke  was  already  blinding  and  stifling  me,  and  ^ 
1  heard  the  roar  of  the  flames  quite  close.  I  believed  in  God  no  more 
then  than  now ;  however,  I  did  feel  the  need  of  recourse  to  some 
supernatural  being,  some  occult  or  omnipotent  power.  So  I  made 
a  vow.  I  promised,  if  I  were  saved,  I  would  henceforth  always 
speak  the  truth.  At  that  moment  the  floor  fell  in.  I  lost  my  senses; 
and  when  1  came  to,  I  found  myself  safe  and  sound  in  the  arms  ol 
a  most  hideous  fireman.  ‘  How  have  you  managed  it?  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Like  this,’  he  answered,  and  told  how  he  had  rescued  me  at  great 
peril  of  his  life.  ‘  Oh,  very  well,’  1  said,  ‘  I  suspect  you’re  ex¬ 
aggerating;  but  I’m  grateful,  all  the  same,  and  I’ll  always  remember 
you;  the  more  vividly  that  your  ugliness  is  quite  unforgettable.’  ” 

Regina  laughed.  “  I  seem  to  be  reading  a  Russian  story,”  she 
said. 

‘‘But  is  that  little  tale  true?”  asked  Massimo;  and  Antonio 
added — 

‘‘You  gave  me  a  slightly  different  version.” 

“Now  you’re  trying  to  be  witty,”  said  Marianna,  “but  it’s  no 
use.  You  can’t  be  wdtty,  except  for  women  you  wish  to  please,  and 
you  don’t  in  the  least  wish  to  please  me.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  wish  to  please  you,”  said  Massimo;  “it’s  the  sole 
object  of  my  life.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  appreciate  your  jokes.  There  are  plenty  of  women 

very  inferior  to  me,  and  you  w'on’t  succeed  in  pleasing  even  them.” 

“  I  shall  succeed  with  the  superior  ones,  perhaps.” 

“  I  don’t  think  there  are  many  w'omen  superior  to  me;  if  there 

are,  you’ll  never  get  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  them.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  I’m  one  of  the  inferiors?  ”  said  Regina,  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something. 

“  Yes,  because  you’re  married.  A  superior  woman  never  marries. 
Or  if  in  some  spell  of  unconsciousness  she  does  take  a  husband,  she 
repents  at  once.  If  I  wished  to  pay  you  a  compliment,  I  should  say 
I  believe  you  are  repenting.” 

“  By  Jove !  ”  said  Antonio,  “  that’s  not  a  matter  of  joke.” 

“  Do  you  always  tell  the  princess  the  truth?  ”  asked  Regina. 

“  Of  course;  she  keeps  me  only  for  that  purpose,”  said  Marianna, 
looking,  not  without  affection,  at  the  princess.  Madame  was  telling 
Arduina  a  story  of  her  aunt. 

“ — the  handsomest  and  smartest  woman  in  Paris,”  she  said. 
“  I’ve  told  you  of  her  marriage,  haven’t  I?  They  married  her  at 
fifteen  to  the  lover  of  a  lady  who  remained  her  friend  for  ten  years, 
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her  friend,  her  confidante,  her  guide.  For  ten  years  she  never 

,  buried  in  his  arm-chair,  was  listening,  fighting  with 
sleepiness  and  the  desire  to  pick  his  teeth. 

Marianna  began  to  abuse  Nietzsche  and  his  opinion  of  women,  but 
Regina’s  attention  wandered  to  the  princess’s  stories,  scraps  of  which 
reached  her  across  the  screaming  and  the  audacities  of  the  younger 
lady. 

“If  women  understood  him,  they’d  agree,”  said  Massimo;  “  they 
don’t  approve  because  they  don’t  understand.” 

“They  do  better  than  approve,  they  refute  him,”  said  Marianna. 
“If  Gaspare  were  here,”  said  Antonio,  ‘‘he’d  soon  settle  the 
question.  ” 

Regina’s  soul  shivered  at  the  mere  recollection  of  Gaspare,  and 
his  mother,  and  the  servant. 

“Her  second  husband  was  a  Spaniard,”  narrated  the  princess, 

“  the  handsomest  man  you  could  see,  and  acquainted  with  all  the 

literary  personages  of  his  time.  But  his  conduct - ” 

“The  education  of  women  has  not  even  begun,”  said  Marianna, 
turning  to  Hegina;  ‘‘women  will  never  have  any  sense  till  men 
begin  to  tell  them  the  truth.” 

“  But  what  is  the  truth?  ”  asked  Massimo;  ‘‘  truth  between  man 
and  woman  only  comes  out  when  they  quarrel.” 

“That’s  true  up  to  a  certain  point.  I’m  always  wondering  why 
truth  is  so  disagreeable  to  everybody.  They  tell  me  I’m  cracked 
because  I  never  tell  lies.  Nobody  cares,  because  my  words 
don’t  really  interest  the  person  I’m  talking  to.  But  let’s  suppose 
this  lady  were  to  tell  her  husband  all  she  w’as  thinking,  her  real 
impressions,  her  real  idea  of  him,  his  family,  his  friends.  I’m  certain 

Signor  Antonio  would  fall  quite  sick - ” 

“Regina!  ”  cried  Antonio,  in  feigned  alarm,  ‘‘  can  this  be  true?  ” 
Regina  laughed,  but  a  shudder  as  of  great  cold  interrupted  her 
false  merriment.  The  princess  was  continuing  her  story. 

“  ‘  Jeanne !  ’  said  my  aunt,  hammering  at  the  door  of  the  room 
where  he  was  talking  to  the  lady’s  maid,  ‘  hand  me  the  Figaro,  if 
you  please.’  My  aunt  was  discreet.  That  was  all  she  said.” 

I  “  .\nd  what  did  she  reply?  ”  asked  Sor  Mario,  sitting  up  straight, 
his  toothpick  in  his  fingers. 

“My  dear!  ”  said  Arduina,  ‘‘  what  a  stupid  question!  ” 

Before  leaving,  the  princess  invited  Regina  to  her  Friday  recep¬ 
tions.  Regina  promised  to  go;  but  that  night,  when  she  was  com¬ 
fortably  in  bed,  lulled  in  the  quiet  and  warmth  of  the  first  half¬ 
slumber,  she  said — 

“Antonio,  do  you  know  what?  I’ve  taken  a  great  dislike  to  that 
princess !  ’  ’ 

“Why?  She’s  all  right.” 

“Yes,  but — you  see - ” 

“  What?  ” 


guessed - 

Sor  Mario 
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She  paused — then  went  on,  her  voice  rather  sleepy : 
remember  that  lion-tamer  we  saw  at  Parma?  I  couldn’t  t 

the  princess  reminded  me  of,<  and  1  thought  and  thought - -Her 

eyes  are  just  like  the  lion-tamer’s!  Didn’t  you  see  how  she  stared 
at  me?  ” 

“  Well?  She  liked  you.  Who  knows  but  she’ll  leave  you  some¬ 
thing  in  her  will.” 

“  Is  she  really  rich?  ” 

‘‘  The  deuce  she  is!  A  millionaire.” 

“  Her  gloves  were  so  dirty.” 

”  Did  you  see  her  rings?  ” 

”  What  do  I  care  for  rings  if  the  gloves  are  dirty?  ” 

Regina  relapsed  into  silence ;  then  she  laughed  softly,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  light  sleep.  She  dreamt  she  was  in  a  wood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po  towards  Viadana.  The  shining  waters  were  churned  by  a 
mill,  but  the  mill  was  a  castle  with  vast  rooms  hung  with  red,  and 
the  castle  belonged  to  Madame  Makuline.  The  princess  was  dead, 
but  her  soul  had  climbed  up  a  poplar  tree,  through  the  silver  leaves 
of  which  shone  the  river,  a  crystalline  blue.  The  mill  wheel  roared 
like  thunder,  and  Regina,  seated  on  the  entrance  stair  of  the  castle, 
was  washing  her  feet  in  a  ru/inel  of  greenish  water  which  overflowed 
the  steps.  A  white  duck  came  to  peck  at  the  little  toe  of  her  right 
foot,  and  laughed.  Regina  laughed  herself.  She  was  vaguely  aware 
she  was  breaming,  for  she  was  analysing  her  sentiments,  and  knew 
that  a  mill  is  a  mill,  that  ducks  can’t  laugh,  and  souls  can’t  climb 
poplar  trees.  None  the  less,  she  was  oppressed  by  mysterious  fear, 
by  a  sense  of  intolerable  repugnance  and  distress. 

Antonio  heard  her  laugh,  that  vague,  strange  laugh  from  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  dream  which  is  like  a  voice  from  the  depths  of  a  well. 

‘‘She’s  having  pleasant  visions — she  is  happy,  my  little  queen!" 
he  thought,  much  moved.*- 
• 

(To  be  continued.) 
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